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UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 

1924-1925 

1924 — June  10,  Tuesday Summer  School  begins. 

August  1,  Friday,  8:00  p.m Summer    School    Commence- 
ment. 

August  11,  Monday Farmers'  and  Fruit  Growers' 

Week  begins. 
September  15,  Monday Summer  Recess  ends. 

Examinations  for  Admission. 

Registration  of  Students. 

First  Semester  begins. 

September  22,  Monday School  for  Demonstration  and 

County  Agents  begins. 

October  4,  Saturday,  2:00  p.m Re-examinations. 

2:00 p.m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

November  11,  Tuesday Armistice  Day. 

November  27,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  19,  Friday  12:00  noon Christmas  Recess  begins. 

1925 — January  5,  Monday Christmas  Recess  ends. 

January  6,  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m Resumption  of  Classes. 

January  31,  Saturday First  Semester  ends. 

February  2,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m Second  Semester  begins. 

February  14,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

March  7,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Re-examinations. 

June  6,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m .Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

June  7  to  9 Commencement  Exercises. 

June  7,  Sunday,  11:00  a.  m Baccalaureate  Sermon.    > 

June  8,  Monday Annual  Aiumni  Meeting. 

Class-Day  Exercises. 

Oratorical  Contests. 
June  9,  Tuesday,  10:00  a.  m Graduating  Day. 

Summer  Recess  begins. 

Boys'  Club  Week  begins. 
June  16,  Tuesday Summer  School  begins. 
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BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

P.  K.  YONGE,  Chairman.Manager,  Southern  States  Lumber  Co.,  Pensacola 

E.  L.  Wartmann Planter  and  Stock  Raiser,  Citra 

J.   C.   Cooper,  Jr Attorney-at-Law,  Jacksonville 

W.  L.  Weaver State  Senator,  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Perry 

General  A.  H.  Blanding Bartow 

J.  T.  Diamond Secretary  to  the  Board 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Cary  a.  Hardee,  Chairman Governor 

H.   Clay   Crawford Secretary   of  State 

J.  C.  LUNING State  Treasurer 

ErvERS  H.  Buford Attorney  General 

W.  S.  Cawthon,  Secretary State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 


UNIVERSITY  COUNQL 

Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.D President  of  the  University 

Jas.  M.  Farr,  Ph.D Vice-President  of  the  University 

Jas.  N.  Anderson,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Wilmon  Newell,  D.Sc Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 

J.  R.  Benton,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 

Harry  R.  Trusler,  LL.B Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 

Jas.  W.  Norman,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  Teachers  College 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  BOARD 

W.  S.  Cawthon,  A.M State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

A.  A.  Murphree,  LL.D President  University  of  Florida 

Edward  Conradi,  Ph.D President  State  College  for  Women 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


ALBERT  ALEXANDER  MURPHREE,  A.M.,  LL.D.,* 

President. 

JAMES  MARION  FARR,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins), 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

JOHN  ROBERT  BENTON,  B.A.,  Ph.D.   (Gottingen), 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

JAMES  NESBITT  ANDERSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D. (Johns    Hopkins),* 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

CHARLES  LANGLEY  CROW,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   (Gottingen),* 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Secretary  of  the  General  Faculty. 

WILBUR  LEONIDAS  FLOYD,  B.S.,  M.S., 
Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  of 

Horticulture. 

JOHN  MARCUS  SCOTT,  B.S., 
Vice-Director  and  Animal  Industrialist  to  the  ExpeHtnent  Station. 

HARRY  RAYMOND  TRUSLER,  A.M.,  LL.B.   (Michigan), 

Professor  of  Law. 

JOSEPH  RALPH  WATSON,  A.  M., 
Entomologist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

CLAUDE  HOUSTON  WILLOUGHBY,  B.Agr., 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying. 

CLIFFORD  WALDORF  CRANDALL,  B.S.,  LL.B.  (Michigan), 

Professor  of  Law. 

LUDWIG  WILLIAM  BUCHHOLZ,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Education  and  School  Management  and  Counsellor  for  the 

School  of  Disabled  Soldiers. 

ARTHUR  PERCEVAL  SPENCER,  M.S.A., 
Vice-Director  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division. 

JOHN  EDWIN  TURLINGTON,  B.Agr.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.   (Cornell), 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 


*Also  Summer  School,  1923. 

Note. — Officers  of  the  University  for  regular  session  are  arranged  in 
order  of  seniority. 
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JAMES  MADISON  CHAPMAN,  D.O.,* 
Professor  of  Expression  and  Public  Speaking. 

JAMES  WILLIAM   NORMAN,  A.M.,   Ph.D.    (Columbia),* 

Professor  of  Education. 

JOSEPH  RICHARD  FULK,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  (Nebraska),* 
Professor  of  Education. 

THOMAS  MARSHALL  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin),* 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ALBERT  J.  STRONG, 
Acting  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

FRAZIER  ROGERS,  B.S.A,, 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

NATHAN  W.  SANBORN,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

ROBERT  SPRATT  COCKRELL,  M.A.,  LL.B.   (Virginia), 

Professor  of  Law. 

JAMES  MILLER  LEAKE,  A.B.,  Ph.D.   (Johns  Hopkins),* 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

ARTHUR  LISTON  SHEALY,  B.S.,  D.V.M.  (McKillips), 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

BERT  CLAIR  RILEY,  A.B.,  B.S.A., 
Director  of  General  Extension  Division. 

PERCY  LAWRENCE  REED,  C.E.,  M.S., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

TOWNES  RANDOLPH  LEIGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),* 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  School  of  Pharmacy. 

LUCIUS  MOODY  BRISTOL,  Ph.D.   (Harvard), 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

JOSEPH  ROEMER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Peabody),* 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

ALBERT  WHITMAN  SWEET,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brown),* 

Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Pharmocognosy  and 

Director  of  Health. 

WILMON  NEWELL,  M.S.,  D.Sc.  (Iowa), 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural  Extension  Division. 

RUDOLPH  W.  RUPRECHT,  Ph.D.  (Amherst), 
Chemist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 


♦Also  Summer  School,  1923. 
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OWEN  FRANCIS  BURGER,  M.S.,  D.Sc.   (Harvard), 

Plant  Pathologist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

RAYMOND   GEORGE   MANCHESTER,  A.B.,D.O.,* 
Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

HASSE  OCTAVIUS  ENWALL,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.   (Boston), 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

JAMES  W.  DAY,  B.S.A.,  B.S.  Ed.,  M.A.,* 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 

LEON  SHERMAN  GREENE,  M.S., 
Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 

MELVIN  PRICE,  E.E.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  A.  VAN  FLEET,  Infantry,  United  States  Army, 
Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

J.  SPEED  ROGERS,  A.B.,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

RICHMOND  AUSTIN  RASCO,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

ALVIN  PERCY  BLACK,*  A.B., 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

WALTER  HERMAN  BEISLER,*  M.Sc,  D.Sc.   (Princeton), 
Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

HARRY  LOUIS  THOMPSON,  LL.B.,  J.D.   (Yale), 
Professor  of  Law. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  HUSA,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   (Iowa), 
Profesor  of  Pharmacy. 

ORTON  WELLS  BOYD,  A.B.,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Accounting  and  Finance. 

JAMES  L.  WHITE,  Jr.,  B.S., 
Director  of  Athletics. 

DEAN  SLAGLE,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Law. 


"Also  Summer  School,  1923. 
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WILLIAM  SANFORD  PERRY,  A.B.,  M.S.,* 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

MADISON  DERRELL  CODY,  M.A.,t 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM  BYRON  HATHAWAY,  B.D.,  M.A.,* 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  English. 

ALEXANDER  BRESTH,  B.S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

EDWARD  WALKER  JENKINS,  B.  Ped., 
District  Agent  for  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

RAYMOND  W.  BLACKLOCK,  A.B,, 

State  Agent  for  Boys'  Clubs. 

HAROLD  GRAY  CLAYTON,  M.S.A., 
District  Agent  for  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

STEPHEN  W.  HIATT, 
District  Agent  for  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

ADOLPH  HARVEY  BEYER,  B.S.,  M.S., 
Assistant  Entomologist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

CHARLES  E.  BELL,  B.S., 
Assistant  Chemist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

JOSEPH  W.WEIL,  B.S.E.E., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

CAPTAIN  FLOYD  H.  BAIN,  Infantry,  United  States  Army, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

EARLL  LESLIE  LORD,  B.S.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

CAPTAIN  LEWIS  W.  AMIS,  Infantry,  United  States  Army, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

WILLIAM   EUGENE    STOKES,  B.S.,   M.S., 
Chrass  and  Forage  Crop  Specialist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

JOHN   M.   COLEMAN,   B.S., 
Assistant  Chemist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

HAMLIN  L.  BROWN,  B.S.,  M.S., 
Extension  Dairyman  to  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division. 

WILLIAM  B.  TISDALE,  B.S.,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin), 
Associate  Plant  Pathologist  for  the  Tobacco  Experiment  Station. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WEBER,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin), 
Associate  Plant  Pathologist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 


*Also  Summer  School,  1923. 
:0n  leave  of  absence  1923-1924, 
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ED.  L.  AYERS,  B.S.A., 
Agriculturist  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

JOHN  HENRY  JEFFERIES, 
Superintendent  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station. 

CHARLES  ARCHIBALD  ROBERTSON,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

WILBERT  ALVA  LITTLE,*  A.B.,  A.M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

LEVI  OTTO  GRATZ,  A.B.,  Ph.D.   (Cornell), 
Assistant  Plant  Pathologist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

ALBERT  ROBERTS  HALLEY,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   (Harvard), 
Assistant   Professor   of  English. 

FRANK  THONE,  B.S.,  Ph.D.   (Chicago), 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology. 

CAPTAIN  EVERETT  M.  YON,  Infantry,  United  States  Army, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  M.  BRENNAN,    Infantry,  United  States  Army, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  LUKER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Colvimbia), 
Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

JOHN  GRAY,  A.B.,  M.S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economic  Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology. 

OLLIE  CLIFTON  BRYAN,  M.S.,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  GAINES,  B.S.,  M.S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

FRED  H.  HEATH,  B.S.,  Ph.D.   (Yale), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


COLONEL  EDGAR  SMITH  WALKER,  United  States 

Military  Academy, 

Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geometry. 

RALPH  STOUTAMIRE,  B.S.A., 

Editor  of  Agricultural  News  Service  and 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Journalism. 


*Also  Summer  School,  1923. 
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R.  DEWITT  BROWN, 
Director  of  Cadet  Band  and  Orchestra. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD  HALE,  A.B.,  A.M., 

InstT-uctor  in  Mathematics. 

JOHN  PEYTON  LITTLEf,  B.S.E.E., 

Instructor  in  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

SILAS  KENDRICK  ESHLEMAN,  Jr.,  M.E.,  M.S., 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

GEORGE  ERIC  BARNES,  B.S.C.E., 

Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

WARREN  SNEDEN  HIGGINS,  E.E.,  M.E.E., 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

THEODORE  H.  HUBBELL,  A.B., 

;  Instructor  in  Biology  and  Geology. 

JAMES  D.  GLUNT,  A.B., 
Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science. 

HARLEY  WILLARD  CHANDLER,  A.B.,  M.S., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

HENRY  GLENN  HAMILTON,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.A., 
Instructor  in  Farm  Management. 

CHARLES  ELLIOTT  ABBOTT,  B.S.A.E.,  B.S.A., 
Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

FORD  LEWIS  PRESCOTT*,  B.S.M.E., 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  WHITE,  A.B., 

General  Secretary  Y.M.C.A.,  and  Instructor  in  Bible. 

SERGEANT  DALLAS  B.  HUNDLEY,  Infantry,  United  States  Army, 
Instructor  in  Military  Scinece  and  Tactics. 

FIRST  SERGEANT  KAY  McCALLISTER,  Infantry, 

United   States  Army, 

Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

HAROLD  MOWRY, 

Assistant  Horticulturist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

A.  W.  LELAND, 
Farm  Foreman  to  the  Experiment  Station  and  College  of  Agriculture. 

JESSE  REEVES, 
Foreman  to  the  Tobacco  Experiment  Station. 


fOn  leave  of  absence,  1923-1924. 

*As  substitute  for  J.  P.  Little,  absent  on  leave. 
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HOUSTON  BAYLOR  LANSDEN, 
Extension  Poultryman. 

EZRA  FRANKLIN  DeBUSK,  B.S., 

Extension  Citrus  Pathologist. 

JOHN  RICE  SPRINGER,  B.S.A., 

Extension  Entomologist  and  Plant  Pathologist. 

ARTHUR  STEVENS  RHOADS,  M.S.,  Ph.D.   (Syracuse), 
Assistant  Plant  Pathologist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

GEORGE  ERNEST  TEDDER, 
Foreman  to  the  Everglades  Experiment  Station. 

GULIE  HARGROVE  BLACKMON,  B.S.A., 
Pecan  Culturist  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

FLAVIA  GLEASON, 
State  Agent,  Home  Demonstration  Work. 

VIRGINIA  PEARL  MOORE, 
Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

RUBY  McDAVID, 
District  Home  DcTnonstration  Agent. 

LUCY  BELLE  SETTLE, 
District  Home  Debonstration  Agent. 

ISABELLE  THURSBY, 
Food  and  Marketing  Agent. 

EVA  RICHARDSON, 
Home  Dairy  and  Nutrition  Agent. 


STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

ROBERT  WRAY,  B.S.A., 

Assistant    in    Agronomy. 

ROBERT  EMMETT  NOLAN,  B.S.A., 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology,  Experiment  Station. 

JOHN  GRADY  KELLEY,  B.S.A., 
Laboratory    Assistant,    Experiment..    Station. 

M.  S.  NASH, 

S.  W.  WALKER, 

Assistants    in    Sociology. 

L.  T.  BICE, 

Assistant   in  Economics. 

F.  H.  LANGWORTHY, 

Asistant  in  Business  Management. 

THOMAS  F.  CARTER, 
Assistant  in  Pharmacy. 
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E.  L.DUPONT, 

J.  M.  PEARCE, 

PAUL  W.  HILLS, 

DONALD  HUBBARD,  B.S., 

CHARLES  R.  HAUSER,  B.  S., 

J.  H.  HANSBROUGH, 

A.  E.  JANES, 

R.  J.  VAUGHN, 

C.  C.  SWOOPE, 

D.  W.  CRANE, 
Assistants   in   CheTnistry. 

J.  V.  ATANASOFF, 

E.  E.  BENTLEY, 

W.  H.  FISHER, 

H.  W.  HILLS, 

W.  W.  NICHOLS, 

W.  E.  FLOOD, 

O.  H.  HAUPTMAN, 

O.  B.  TURBYFILL, 

Assistants  in  Physics. 

J.   S.  ALEXANDER, 

H.  E.  BRATLEY, 

V.  M.  BRADSHAW, 

Assistants  in  Biology. 

R.  H.  MANN, 
Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying. 

W.  J.  CROWLEY, 

Assistant   in   Veterinary   Science. 

H.  E.  HAMMAR, 
Assistant  in  Field  Crops. 

C.  C.  COLLINS, 
V.  W.  WILSON, 

Assistants   in   Horticulture. 

E.  A.  CLAYTON, 

Assistant  in  Psychology. 

J.  W.  FRIEDMAN, 

E.  E.  PEEPLES, 

Assistants   in   Electrical   Engineering. 

H.  C.  STANSFIELD, 

C.  E.  BEARCE, 

O.  L.  MIZELL, 

Assistants  in  Mechanical  Arts  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  U 

G.  F.  FERRIS, 

J.  N.  McCLUNG, 

Assistants  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

B.  F.  ROCHE, 

CHAS.  W.  BOYD, 

THOS.  FERGUSON, 

M.  A.  BAKER, 

F.  K.  KNIGHT, 

Assistants  in  Hygiene. 

J.  B.  WALKER, 

Fellow  in  Education,  Mathematics. 

B.  O.  SMITH, 

Fellow  in  Education,  Physics. 

OJUS  MALPHURS, 
Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

F.  s.  Mclaughlin, 

Assistant  in  English. 

C.  J.  REGERO, 

A.  D.  HUTSON, 

W.  H.  POMEROY, 

Assistants  in  Band  and  Orchestra. 


GEORGIA  BORGER,*  B.S., 
Dean  of  Women,  Botany  and  Zoology. 

CHRISTINE  CARMACK,*  A.B., 

History   and   Civics. 

MRS.  A.  B.  CARRIER,* 

Primary    Methods. 

W.  H.  CASSELS,*  A.B., 
Mathematics. 

G.  E.  EVERETT,*  M.A., 

English. 

M.  L.  FICK,*  M.A., 
Psychology. 

W.  L.  GOETTE,*  B.S., 
Geography. 

CORA  GRIFFIN,* 

Primary   Education. 


*  Summer   School,  1923. 
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R.  L.  HAMON,*  B.S.E., 

Mathematics. 

C.  I.  HOLLINGSWORTH,*  A.B., 

Mathematics. 

GERTRUDE  McARTHUR,*  M.A., 
Rural  Education. 

EDNA  McCUBBINS,* 

Art. 

E.  w.  Mcmullen,*  a.b., 

History   and   Civics. 

H.  G.  METCALFE,* 
Mathematics. 

D.  F.  PASMORE,* 
Modern  Languages. 

J.  L.  ORR,*  A.M., 
Athlethic  Coaching. 

MRS.  J.  REID  RAMSAY,*  A.B., 
English. 

MRS.  JOS.  ROEMER,*  B.S., 
Primary  Education. 

MARY  SHEPPARD,*     M.A., 
English. 

G.  B.  SIMMONS,*     A.B., 
History   and   Civics. 


T.  J.  SMART,*  A.M., 
Rural  Education. 

W.  T.  STANTON,*  M.A., 
Sociology   and  Economics. 

MRS.  MABEL  WALL,* 
Music. 

0.  L  WOODLEY,*  M.A., 
Education. 

EDITH  CARTER,* 
Demonstration  School. 


♦Summer   School,   1923. 
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MRS.  LAURA  SCHNARR,* 
Demonstration  School. 


BURTON  W.  AMES,t  B.S.A., 
Reading  Courses. 

ELLA  M.  ALLISON.t  Ph.B., 

Review    Courses. 

MARY  ELLEN  FOLEY.f  A.B.,  B.J., 
Journalism. 

JULIA  ANNETTE  KEELER.f  B.S., 
Industrial  Art. 

ALICE  L.  ALLISON,t  A.B., 
Mathematics. 

EARL  C.  BECK,t  M.A., 
English. 

PANSY  MANCHESTER,!  A.M., 
English. 

HENRY  B.  SLAUGHTER,!  A.B.E., 
Latin. 

PAUL  T.  MANCHESTER,!  A.M., 
Romance   Languages. 

H.  C.  JOHNSON,  B.S.E., 

Civil    Service. 

LOUISE  BEASLEY  ROEMER,t  B.S., 
Reading  Courses. 

ORTON  W.  BOYD,t  M.A., 

Com,mercial   Courses. 


KLEIN  H.  GRAHAM, 
Auditor  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

CORA  MILTIMORE,  B.S., 
Librarian. 


*Summer   School,   1923. 
fGeneral  Extension  Division. 
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AVA  TAYLOR,  A.B., 

Assistant  Librarian. ' 

THOMPSON  VAN  HYNING, 
Curator  of  Miiseum  and  Librarian  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

ETHEL  LORRAINE  COWAN, 
Registrar. 

MARY  EVELYN  PARROTT, 
Secretary   to   the  President. 

RUBY  NEWHALL, 
Secretary   to   the   Experiment  Station. 

PRISCILLA  McCALL  KENNEDY, 
Librarian  and  Secretary  to  the  Law  College. 

ELIZABETH  ROUNTREE, 

Secretary  to  Teachers  College. 

MRS.  J.  E.  MARTIN, 
Secretary  to  College  of  Agriculture. 

MRS.  F.  M.  IVEY, 
Secretary  to  College  of  Engineering. 

RACHEL  THOMSON  McQUARRIE, 
Assistant  to  the  Auditor. 

MARY  E.  ROUX, 
Mailing  Clerk  to  Experiment  Station. 

MRS.  MARGARET  PEELER, 
Housekeeper. 

G.  C.  TILLMAN,  M.D., 

University   Physician. 

J.  M.  DELL,  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician. 

D.  T.  SMITH,  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician. 

^  ROSA  GRIMES, 

OracCuate  Nurse  in  Charge  of  the  Infirmary. 

JAMES  B.  GOODSON, 
Bookkeeper  and   Cashier. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The  President  of  the  University  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  all  Standing 

Committees. 

ADMISSION 

Professors  Simpson,  Roemer,  Robertson,  Glunt,  Hubbell. 

ALUMNI 

Professors  Floyd,  Thompson,   Hathaway,  Yon,   Hamilton,  Prescott. 

ATHLETICS 

Professors  Reed,  J.  L.  White,  J.  S.  Rogers,  F.  Rogers,  Manchester. 

BUILDING  AND  CAMPUS  SANITATION 

Professors  Sweet,  Sanborn,  Black,  Abbott. 

DISCIPLINE 

Profesors  Crandall,  Price,  Leigh,  Van  Fleet,  Walker. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Professors  Anderson,  Newell,  Benton,  Trusler,  Norman,  Farr. 

LIBRARY 

Professors  Leake,  Farr,  Enwall,  Husa,  Boyd. 

MILITARY    AFFAIRS 

Professors   Shealy,   Strong,   Brennan,   Bryan,   Eshleman. 

PUBLIC   DEBATING 

Professors   Bristol,   Trusler,  Leake,   Enwall,   Luker. 

PUBLIC    FUNCTIONS 

Professors  Lord,  Bain,  G.  E.  White,  Brown,  Barnes. 

PUBLICITY 

Professors  Riley,  Willoughby,  Little,  Greene,  Higgins. 

SCHEDULE 

Professors  Perry,  Bresth,  Weil,  Gray,  Hale, 

SELF-HELP 

Professors  Turlington,  Rasco,  Beisler,  Thone,  Chandler. 

STUDENT   ORGANIZATIONS 

Professors  Cockrell,  Buchholz,  Amis,  Gaines. 

STUDENT   PUBLICATIONS 

Professors   Trusler,  Crow,   Farr,   Benton. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

Professor  Fulk,  Halley,  Heath,  Day,  Stoutamire. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORY 


Florida  has  always  manifested  interest  in  higher  education, 
and  with  this  in  mind  has  formulated  many  plans  and  estab- 
lished many  institutions.  As  early  as  1824  the  foundation  of 
a  university  was  discussed  by  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1836 
trustees  for  a  proposed  university  were  named,  but  apparently 
accomplished  nothing.     (Memoirs  of  Florida,  1,168.) 

Upon  its  admission  to  the  Union  in  1845,  the  State  was 
granted  by  the  General  Government  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  from  which  were  to  be  used 
to  establish  two  seminaries,  one  east  and  one  west  of  the 
Suwanee  River.  This  led  to  the  foundation,  at  Ocala,  in 
1852,  of  the  East  Florida  Seminary  and  of  the  West  Florida 
Seminary,  at  Tallahassee,  in  1856.  The  former  of  these  insti- 
tutions was,  however,  removed  in  1866  to  Gainesville. 

The  State  Constitution  of  1868  contained  provisions  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  university  (Art.  VIII,  Sec.  2), 
pursuant  to  which  the  Legislature  passed  the  next  year  "An 
Act  to  Establish  a  Uniform  System  of  Common  Schools  and  a 
University".  Other  attempts  to  establish  a  university  were 
made  in  1883  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  in  1885 
by  the  Legislature.  Furthermore,  the  State  Constitution  of 
1885  expressly  permitted  special  legislation  with  regard  to  a 

university. 

Meanwhile,  in  1870,  the  Legislature  had  passed  "An  Act  to 
Establish  the  Florida  Agricultural  College".  This  not  fully 
meeting  the  terms  of  the  "Land-Grant  College"  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  1862,  the  Legislature  passed  in  1872  a  supplementary 
Act  and  the  State  received  from  the  General  Government 
ninety  thousand  acres  of  land  in  support  of  the  proposed 
college.  A  site  for  this  was  selected  in  1873,  in  1875,  and 
again  in  1883 — the  third  to  be  chosen  being  Lake  City.  Here 
in  the  autumn  of  1884  the  work  of  instruction  was  begun.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1886  by  this  institution  to  have  its  name 
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changed  to  the  "University  of  Florida",  a  title  it  finally  secured 
by  the  Legislative  Act  of  1903.  Before  this,  in  1887,  the 
Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  had,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Hatch  Act,  been  established  as  one  of 
its  departments. 

During  these  years,  in  addition  to  the  three  rtientioned, 
there  had  come  into  existence  three  other  State  institutions  of 
higher  education :  The  Normal  School,  at  DeFuniak  Springs, 
the  South  Florida  College,  at  Bartow,  and  the  Agricultural 
Institute,  in  Osceola  County.  In  1905,  however,  inasmuch  as 
these  six  institutions  had  failed  to  make  satisfactory  differen- 
tiation among  themselves  and  to  separate  their  work  suf- 
ficiently from  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  all  seemed  disproportion- 
ate to  the  results  obtained,  the  Legislature  passed  the  "Buck- 
man  Act",  the  effect  of  which  was  to  merge  the  six  into  the 
"Florida  Female  College"  and  the  "University  of  the  State  of 
Florida".  In  1909  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  changed  the 
name  of  the  one  to  the  "Florida  State  College  for  Women", 
of  the  other  to  the  "University  of  Florida". 

During  the  first  session  of  the  University  a  distinct  Nor- 
mal School,  which  included  two  years  of  sub-freshman  grade, 
was  maintained.  In  addition  to  this,  instruction  was  given 
in  agriculture  and  engineering,  as  well  as  in  the  usual  col- 
legiate branches.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  must  have  finished  the  eleventh  grade  of  a  high  school. 
The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  a  separate  division, 
altho  members  of  its  Staff  gave  instruction  to  the  students 
and  the  President  of  the  University  acted  as  its  Director.  The 
next  year  the  Staff  were  required  to  devote  their  time  ex- 
clusively to  Station  activities,  and  a  special  Director  was 
elected.  The  Normal  School  was  abolished  and  instruction  in 
pedagogy  was  transferred  to  the  University  proper.  Two 
years  of  sub-freshman  work  were,  however,  still  offered. 

Upon  the  election  in  1909  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Murphree  to  the 
presidency,  steps  were  taken  to  reorganize  the  University. 
The  present  organization  dates  from  1910.  The  College  of 
Law  was  added  in  1909  and  the  departments  offering  instruc- 
tion mainly  to  normal  students  were  organized  into  a  college 
in  1912.  In  1913  the  present  entrance  requirements  went 
into  effect.     The  same  year  a  Summer  School  was  established 
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at  the  University  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Farmers' 
Institute  Work  of  the  University  and  the  Cooperative  Demon- 
stration Work  for  Florida  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  combined.  On  July  1,  1915,  all  the  agricultural 
activities  of  the  University  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Immediately  after  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War  the  equipment  of  the  University  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government.  During  the  summer  of  1918  the  College 
of  Engineering  was  operated  as  the  "University  of  Florida 
Army  School",  for  the  vocational  training  of  soldiers.  At 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  1918-1919  all  the  regular 
activities  of  the  University  were  subordinated  to  the  task  of 
training  men  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  On 
December  14,  1918,  upon  the  mustering  out  of  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps,  the  University  again  took  up  its  regular 
work. 

During  the  summer  of  1919  the  General  Extension  Division 
was  established.  The  University  also  entered  into  contract 
with  the  United  States  Government  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
rehabilitating  men  disabled  while  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  opened  in  September, 
1923. 

LOCATION 

On  the  6th  day  of  July,  1905,  acting  under  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Buckman  Act,  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Board  of  Control,  in  joint  session,  selected  Gainesville  as 
the  location  of  the  University.  During  the  scholastic  year 
of  1905-06,  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  University  at  Lake  City.  Since  the  summer  of  1906  the 
institution  has  occupied  its  present  site. 

The  advantages  that  Gainesville  presents  as  the  seat  of 
the  University  are  numerous.  It  is  centrally  located  and  easy 
of  access.  It  has  well-paved,  -lighted,  and  -shaded  streets,  an 
exceptionally  pure  water  supply,  and  a  good  sewerage  system. 
The  citizens  are  energetic,  progressive,  and  hospitable.  The 
moral  atmosphere  is  wholesome.  The  leading  religious 
denominations  have  attractive  places  of  worship. 
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RECENT  GIFTS 

Many  of  the  State  educational  institutions  of  the  South 
— among  them  those  of  Florida — have  in  recent  years  received 
substantial  gifts.  The  University  feels  confident  that  its 
friends  will  continue  to  help  in  its  upbuilding.  All  gifts,  of 
whatever  nature  or  value,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 
(See  also  under  Museum,  Loan  Funds,  and  College  of  Agri- 
culture.) 

Chair  of  Secondary  Education. — This  opportunity  is 
taken  of  acknowledging  the  annual  gift  by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  of  New  York  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
Professorship  of  Secondary  Education.  Since  June,  1920, 
owing  to  increased  appropriations  by  this  Board,  it  has  been 
possible  to  extend  greatly  the  work  undertaken. 

Scholarships. — No  method  of  contributing  to  the  spread 
of  higher  education  is  more  beneficent  than  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  worthy  but  poor  young  man  to  attend  his  state  univer- 
sity. The  establishment  of  several  scholarships  is  gratefully 
acknowledged — see  pages  39-42. 

The  Florida  State  Bankers'  Association  has  generously 
assisted  in  meeting  the  growing  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Sociology  by  a  gift  of  $255.00  which  has  been 
used  for  office  equipment  and  assistants. 

INCOME 

The  annual  income  of  the  University,  apart  from  Legisla- 
tive appropriations,  is  derived  principally  from  the  following 
Federal  grants:  (a)  The  "East  Florida  Seminary  Fund" — 
about  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000) ;  (b)  the  "Agricultural 
College  Fund"  bonds — about  seventy-seven  hundred  dollars 
($7,700) ;  (c)  one-half  of  the  "Morrill  Fund"— twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500)  ;  (d)  one-half  of  the 
"Nelson  Fund" — twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($12,500).  The  total  income  thus  derived  amounts  to  thirty- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  ($34,700). 

For  the  support  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
the  Federal  government  makes  two  annual  grants:  (a)  the 
"Hatch  Fund"  and  (b)  the  "Adams  Fund",  each  amounting 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000). 

See  also  Recent  Gifts,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Loan 
Funds,  and  Agricultural  Extension  Division. 
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GOVERNMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

Board  of  Control. — The  general  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  vested  by  law  in  a  Board  of  Control  consisting  of 
five  members  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  appointed,  each 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  by  the  Governor  of  Florida. 

The  Board  of  Control  appoints  the  President  and,  upon  his 
nomination,  elects  members  of  the  Faculties,  directs  the  gen- 
eral policies  of  the  University,  and  supervises  the  expenditure 
of  its  funds.  The  Board  also  prescribes  the  requirements  for 
admission,  with  the  advice  of  the  President  and  Faculties,  and 
upon  their  recommendation  confers  degrees. 

President. — The  direct  administration  of  all  affairs  of  the 
University  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

Deans. — As  executive  head  each  college  of  the  University 
has  a  Dean,  appointed  from  the  Faculty  of  that  college.  These 
officers  are  responsible  to  the  President. 

University  Council. — The  President  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  University  and  the  Deans  of  the  several  colleges 
form  a  council  of  administration,  with  the  following  functions : 

To  lay  out  new  lines  of  work,  inaugurate  new  enterprises  in  general, 
and  to  prepare  the  annual  budget;  and  to  act  as  the  judicial  body  of  the 
General  Faculty  on  cases  of  general  discipline  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  colleges,  on  new  courses  of  study  and  changes  in  existing  courses, 
bringing  these  matters  before  the  Board  of  Control,  and  on  questions  of 
college  action  referred  to  it  by  any  member  of  the  General  Faculty. 

Faculties. — The  General  Faculty  includes  all  persons,  ex- 
cept laboratory  and  undergraduate  assistants,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  University.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  President,  it  forms  the  governing  body  in  all  general 
matters  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

The  Faculty  of  a  college  consists  of  those  members  of  the 
General  Faculty  who  give  instruction  in  it.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  Dean,  it  forms  the  governing  body  in  matters  of 
instruction  and  discipline  in  its  college. 

regulations 

Supervision. — An  Officer  in  Charge,  occupying  quarters 
in  one  of  the  dormitories,  has  immediate  supervision  of  the 
general  life  of  the  student-body. 
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Offenses  Against  Good  Conduct. — Any  offense  against 
good  conduct,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  renders 
a  student  liable  to  discipline,  whether  or  not  a  formal  rule 
against  the  offense  has  been  published. 

The  following  offenses  will  be  treated  with  special  sever- 
ity: Disrespect  to  an  officer  of  the  University;  wanton  de- 
struction of  property;  gambling;  having  revolvers  in  pos- 
session on  the  University  grounds. 

Hazing. — No  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  room  in  a  dormi- 
tory until  he  has  been  matriculated  and  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing pledge: 

"/  hereby  promise  upon  my  word  of  honor,  without  any 
r/iental  reservation  whatsoever,  to  refrain  from  all  forms  of 
hazing  while  I  am,  connected  with  the  University  of  Florida." 

Attendance  Upon  University  Duties. — A  student  who 
accumulates  three  unexcused  absences  from  drill,  or  ten  from 
lecture  or  recitation,  will  be  given  a  severe  reprimand  and 
parent  or  guardian  will  be  notified.  Two  additional  unex- 
cused absences  will  cause  his  dismissal  from  the  University 
for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year.  Ten  unexcused  ab- 
sences from  Chapel  will  involve,  except  in  the  case  of  a  senior 
or  of  a  student  in  the  College  of  Law,  the  same  penalty. 

A  student  who,  because  of  ill  health  or  of  outside  demands 
upon  his  time,  finds  it  impossible  to  be  regular  in  his  atten- 
dance upon  University  duties,  is  requested  to  withdraw;  but 
this  does  not  in  any  way  reflect  upon  his  good  standing. 

Delinquencies  in  University  duties  are  reported  to  the  Reg- 
istrar, who  brings  them  to  the  attention  of  the  students  con- 
cerned and  requires  a  prompt  explanation  to  be  made.  A 
careful  record  of  all  delinquencies  is  kept. 

Intelligence  Test. — All  freshmen  are  required  to  take 
an  intelligence  test  early  in  the  first  semester. 

STUDIES 

Assignment  to  Classes. — Every  student  must  appear  be- 
fore the  Dean  of  his  college  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year  for  assignment  to  classes.  No  instructor  has,  except  as 
authorized  by  the  Dean  of  his  college,  authority  to  enroll  a 
student  in  any  course. 

Choice  of  Studies. — The  choice,  subject  to  considerationi 
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of  proper  preparation,  as  to  which  one  of  the  various  curricula 
is  to  be  pursued  rests  with  the  individual  student;  but  the 
group  of  studies  selected  must  be  that  belonging  to  one  of 
the  regular  years  in  the  chosen  curriculum  exactly  as  an- 
nounced in  the  catalog  for  the  year  in  which  the  student 
entered — unless  special  reasons  exist  for  deviating  from  this 
arrangement. 

No  applicant  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  shall  be  allowed 
to  make  a  change  in  the  curriculum  selected,  unless  such 
change  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  his  college  at  its  first 
meeting  in  the  semester  in  which  the  change  is  desired  and  be 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present. 

Conditions. — A  student  prepared  to  take  up  most  of  the 
studies  of  a  certain  year  in  a  regular  curriculum,  but  deficient 
in  some,  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  that 
year  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  make  up  the  deficiency. 
In  the  event  of  conflicts  in  the  schedule  or  of  excessive  quan- 
tity of  work,  higher  studies  must  give  way  to  lower. 

Quantity  of  Work. — Minimum  and  maximum  numbers  of 
recitation  hours  (or  equivalent  time  in  laboratory  courses) 
per  week  are  prescribed  in  each  college,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

College                              Freshman-Sophomore  Junior-Senior 

Minimum  Maximum  Minimum  Maximum 

Arts  and  Sciences 17  21  15  19 

Agriculture    18  25  16  23 

Engineering  18  23  16  21 

Law  15  18  15  18 

Teachers  17  21  15  19 

In  all  the  above  colleges,  except  Law,  the  basic  training 
course  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  amounting  to 
three  credit  hours  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  is 
included. 

Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  considered  equivalent 
to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

Changes  in  Studies. — A  student  once  registered  is  not 
permitted  to  discontinue  a  class  or  to  begin  an  additional  one 
without  written  permission  from  the  Dean  of  his  college, 
which  must  be  shown  to  the  instructor  involved ;  and  if  he  is 
undergoing  military  training,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  dis- 
continue that  work  on  account  of  transferring,  within  a  par- 
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ticular  year,  to  a  college  in  which  military  instruction  is  not 
compulsory.  A  student  who  has  been  registered  for  two 
weeks  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  change  in  studies, 
except  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  second  semester,  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00.) 

Grades  and  Reports. — Each  instructor  keeps  a  record  of 
the  quality  of  work  done  in  his  classes  and  monthly  assigns 
each  student  a  grade,  on  the  scale  of  100.  This  grade  is 
reported  to  the  Registrar  for  permanent  record  and  for  entry 
upon  a  monthly  report  to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian. 

If  the  monthly  grades  of  a  student  are  unsatisfactory,  he 
may  be  required  to  drop  some  of  his  studies  and  substitute 
those  of  a  lower  class,  or  he  may  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  University. 

Examinations. — Examinations,  on  the  groaTideCoyered  are 
held  at  the  end  of  each  seme^t-GiJi .  t,  i    >     ■•     -      ^'  Z    /', 

Failure  in  Studies.-j-A  final  grade,  based  upoii'-t-he  fex- 
amination  and  the  monthly  grades,  is  assigned  for  each 
semester's  work.  If- this  grade  falls  beWw-'YS.  iLhe*  student  is 
considered  to  have';failed  and  may  proceed  only  subject  to  a 
condition  in  the  study  in  which  failure  has  occurred. 

A  student  failing  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  his  class 
hours  for  two  consecutive  montJis,  will  be  dropped  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  College  year.  Students  so  dropped  will  he  en- 
titled to  honorable  dismissal,  unless  their  failure  is  clearly  due 
to  negligence.  Upon  petition,  such  a  student  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  his 
College,  be  reinstated  upon  such  terms  as  to  them  may  seem 
best. 

Re-examinations. — A  student  who  has  made  a  semester 
grade  of  60  or  more,  but  less  than  75,  in  any  subject  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  re-examination  in  that  subject  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  March  or  of  October;  altho  a  senior  failing  on  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  shall  be  allowed 
a  re-examination  during  the  week  preceding  commencement. 
Only  one  re-examination  in  any  subject  is  permitted;  in  case 
of  failure  to  pass  this,  with  a  grade  of  85,  the  student  must 
repeat  the  semester's  work  in  that  subject. 

Degrees. — The  special  requirements  for  the  various  de- 
grees offered  by  the  University  will  be  found  under  the  gen- 
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eral  statement  of  the  Graduate  School  and  of  each  of  the  five 
colleges.     The  following  regulations  apply  to  all  colleges: 

While  pursuing  studies  leading  tc  a  degree  a  student  must  be  reg- 
istered in  the  college  offering  that  degree. 

Two  degrees  of  the  same  rank,  as,  e.g.,  B.S.C.E.  and  B.S.E.E.,  will 
not  be  conferred  upon  the  same  individual,  unless  the  second  degree  rep- 
resents at  least  fifteen  year-hours  of  additional  work. 

Special  Students. — Students  desiring  to  take  special 
courses  will  be  allowed  to  take  those  classes  for  which  they 
may  be  prepared.  The  number  of  such  students  in  a  college 
is,  however,  restricted  to  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  its  enrollment.  These  students  are  subject  to  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  University.  Special  courses  do  not  lead 
to  a  degree. 

The  University  permits  special  courses  to  be  taken  solely 
in  order  to  provide  f  of,  the  occasional  exceptional  requirements 
of  individuaj  students.  Abuise  ojVtljis  privilege,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  studies  that  may  be  distasteful,  cannot  be  tolerated. 
According;ly,  no  minor  is  .permitted  to,  enter  as  a  special  stu- 
dent except  upon  wHtie.a' request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 
Minor  special  students  must,  except  as  provided  for  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  offer  fifteen  entrance  units. 

Adult  Specials. — Persons  twenty-one  or  more  years  of 
age  who  cannot  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements,  but  who 
give  evidence  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses  they  may  take, 
may,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  be  admitted  as  "Adult 
Specials".  Such  students  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Admission  for  enrolment  and  are  not  excused  from  military 
duty;  altho,  if  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  they  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  secure  exemption.     (See  page  196.) 

Classification  of  Irregular  Students. — Until  all  en- 
trance credits  have  been  satisfied  a  student  shall  not  rank 
higher  than  a  freshman ;  a  student  deficient  in  any  freshman 
work  shall  not  rank  higher  than  a  sophomore;  and  one  de- 
ficient in  sophomore  work  not  higher  than  a  junior.  But  a 
special  student  is  not  considered  as  belonging  to  any  of  the 
regular  classes. 

When  special  students  make  up  their  deficiencies  they 
may  become  regular  students  and  candidates  for  a  degree. 
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ATHLETIC  TEAMS,  MUSICAL  AND  OTHER  CLUBS 

Absences  on  Account  of  Athletics,  etc. — The  members 
of  regular  athletic  teams,  of  musical  and  of  other  student 
organizations,  together  with  necessary  substitutes  and  man- 
agers, are  permitted  to  be  absent  from  their  University  duties 
for  such  time,  not  to  exceed  nine  days  per  semester,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  take  part  in  games,  concerts,  etc.,  away  from 
Gainesville.  All  classwork  missed  on  account  of  such  trips 
must  be  made  up,  as  promptly  as  possible,  at  such  hours  as 
may  be  arranged  by  the  professors  concerned.  All  drills 
missed,  which  so  reduce  the  semester  total  that  it  averages 
less  than  three  hours  per  week,  must  be  made  up  before 
semester  credits  can  be  given. 

Schedules. — Schedules  of  games,  concerts,  etc.,  must  be 
arranged  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  Uni- 
versity duties.  Schedules  of  games  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Athletics ;  schedules  of  concerts,  of  dra- 
matic entertainments,  etc.,  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Organizations. 

All  regular  games  will  be  played  under  the  rules  of  the 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference. 

Eligibility  to  Athletic  Teams,  Musical  Clubs,  etc. — 
Any  team  or  club  representing  the  University  must  be  com- 
posed exclusively  of  students  in  good  standing.  Negligence 
of  duties,  or  failure  in  studies,  excludes  a  student  from  mem- 
bership in  all  such  organizations. 

No  minor  student  is  permitted  to  play  on  any  regular  ath- 
letic team,  if  his  parent  or  guardian  objects.  A  list  of  players 
and  substitutes  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letics before  each  game  and  must  receive  its  approval. 

Finances. — The  general  Faculty  has  made  the  following 
rules : 

All  student  organizations  desiring  to  collect  funds  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  on  the  campus  must,  unless  such  organizations  be  under 
other  Faculty  control,  first  secure  written  permission  from  the  Committee 
on  Student  Organizations. 

No  profits  are  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  any  student  organiza- 
tion that  makes  its  appeal  for  funds  on  the  basis  of  its  being  a  University 
enterprise,  except  such  as  may  be  duly  authorized  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Committee  on  Student  Publications. 

At  least  once  a  year  student  organizations  engaging  in  financial 
operations  must  have  their  accounts  audited  by  the  Committee  on  Student 
Organizations  and  must  publish  in  the  Alligator  a  statement  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditures. 
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EQUIPMENT 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  University  occupies  a  tract  of  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
acres,  situated  in  the  western  extremity  of  Gainesville.  Ninety 
acres  of  this  tract  are  devoted  to  campus,  drillgrounds,  and 
athletic  fields ;  the  remainder  is  used  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  University  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  in  the  United 
States  that  made  plans  before  laying  the  foundation  of  a  single 
building  for  all  future  development  of  the  campus,  as  far  as 
this  could  be  foreseen.  Consequently  the  campus  presents  an 
harmonious  appearance.  The  liberality  of  the  State  has  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  substantial  and  attractive  modern  build- 
ings as  fast  as  they  were  needed. 

The  present  buildings  are: 

The  two  Dormitories,  Thomas  Hall  and  Buckman  Hall, 
brick  and  concrete  structures,  three  stories  in  height,  sixty 
feet  in  width  and  three  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet,  respectively,  in  length.  They  are  built  in  fireproof  sec- 
tions, each  containing  twelve  suites  of  dormitory-rooms  and  on 
each  floor  of  each  section  a  shower-bath,  lavatory,  and  toilet. 

Science  Hall,  a  brick  and  concrete  building  of  two  stories 
and  a  finished  basement,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long 
and  sixty-six  feet  wide.  It  contains  the  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories of  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  of  Biology 
and  Geology,  as  well  as  the  University  Museum. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Building,  a  brick  and 
concrete  structure  of  three  stories  and  a  finished  basement, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide.  It 
contains  the  offices  and  laboratories  of  the  Station. 

Engineering  Hall,  a  brick  and  terra-cotta  structure,  three 
stories  high,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  long  and 
seventy-three  feet  wide,  with  two  one-story  wings.  One  wing 
is  used  for  boilers  and  machine-shop,  the  other  (one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide)  is  designed  for  wood- 
shop,  blacksmith-shop,  and  foundry.  Engineering  Hall  pro- 
vides offices,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  drafting-rooms  for 
the  Departments  of  Civil,  of  Electrical,  and  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  of  Mechanic  Arts,  of  Physics,  and  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 
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The  Agricultural  College  Building,  a  brick  and  concrete 
structure,  three  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long 
and  sixty-five  feet  wide.  It  provides  for  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, and  offices  for  the  College,  and  for  Extension  Work. 

The  University  Commons,  a  brick  building  of  one  story 
and  basement,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long  and  forty- 
two  feet  wide,  with  a  wing  forty-nine  feet  long  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  wide.  It  provides  a  large  dining-hall  and  kitchen. 
A  wooden  annex,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  sixty 
feet  wide,  is  now  used  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "Hut". 

Language  Hall,  a  brick  and  stone  structure  of  three  stories, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  and  sixty-six  feet  wide. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  provides 
classrooms  and  offices  for  the  Departments  of  Languages,  His- 
tory and  Economics,  Mathematics,  and  Sociology  and  Political 
Science,  together  with  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  basement  are  the  bookstore  and  the  offices 
and  presses  of  the  Alligator. 

George  Peabody  Hall,  Teachers  College,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000),  the  gift  of  the  Peabody 
Board  of  Trust.  It  is  a  brick  building,  three  stories  high,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  and  seventy-two  feet  wide. 
It  provides  for  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Philosophy 
and  for  Teacher-Training  Work.  The  general  library  of  the 
University  is  at  present  in  this  building. 

The  College  of  Law  Building,  a  brick  and  stone  structure 
of  two  stories,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  seventy 
feet  wide.  It  contains  an  auditorium,  model  courtroom,  lec- 
ture-rooms and  offices,  library,  reading  and  consultation 
rooms,  cataloguing  room,  and  quarters  for  the  Marshall  Debat- 
ing Society. 

Gymnasium,  a  brick  and  stone  structure  of  two  stories 
(one  of  which  is  mezzanine)  and  basement,  one  hundred  and 
six  feet  long  and  fifty-three  feet  wide.  It  is  heated  by  steam, 
is  fully  supplied  with  hot  water,  and  is  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated. The  main  floor  is  used  as  an  auditorium  and  gymnas- 
ium. A  gallery  extending  around  the  whole  room  provides 
space  for  the  spectators  at  gymnastic  exhibitions.  The  base- 
ment contains  rooms  for  the  director  and  for  University  and 
visiting  teams,  and  for  lockers  and  shower-baths.    Adjacent 
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is  a  swimming  pool,  thirty-six  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
and  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven  feet  deep. 

The  Administration  Building  when  completed  will  be  the 
outstanding  architectural  feature  of  the  campus,  and  will  cost 
$800,000.  The  first  unit,  costing  $200,000,  includes  an  audi- 
torium which  accommodates  2,200  persons.  This  unit  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  September,  1924. 

The  Library  Building. — See  page  31. 

Wooden  Buildings. — During  the  existence  of  the  S.  A.  T. 
C,  the  Vocational  Unit  erected : 

Two  Barracks,  each  of  two  stories,  sixty  feet  long  and 
forty  feet  wide,  and  each  accommodating  sixty-six  men.  One 
of  these  buildings  has  been  equipt  as  a  hospital  with  accom- 
modations for  twenty-five  men. 

A  Garage,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  well  ar- 
ranged for  repair  work. 

Value. — The  value  of  the  property  used  for  the  work  of 
the  University  is  $1,278,000.  The  grounds  are  valued  at 
$100,000. 

GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  general  Library  contains  about  38,000  volumes.  Addi- 
tional books  are  purchased  as  fast  as  funds  are  available.  A 
special  effort  is  being  made  to  place  on  the  shelves  all  books 
extant  relating  to  Florida. 

The  books  are  classified  and  shelved  according  to  the 
Dewey  Decimal  system,  and  are  indexed  in  a  dictionary  cata- 
log. Students  are  encouraged  to  use  the  catalog,  and  the  in- 
dexes to  periodical  literature,  and  by  free  access  to  the  shelves 
to  become  familiar  with  the  books  themselves.  A  taste  for 
literature  and  information  is  being  developed  in  many  stu- 
dents who  before  entering  the  University  have  not  had  access 
to  a  good  library. 

As  a  designated  depository  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment the  Library  receives  annually  several  hundred  bound 
volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  In  addition  much  valuable 
material  is  received  from  the  various  state  universities,  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations. 

The  Library  receives  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
general  and  technical  periodicals,   the    current    numbers    of 
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which  are  to  be  found  on  the  reading  tables.  These  periodi- 
cals are  bound  as  rapidly  as  the  volumes  are  completed  and 
are  particularly  valuable  for  use  in  reference  work.  The 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  to  be  found  in  the  newspaper 
room.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  a  large  number  of 
county  and  city  newspapers  of  Florida  are  sent  to  the  Library 
for  the  use  of  students. 

The  University  Library  is  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
teachers  and  high-school  students  of  the  State.  Under  reason- 
able regulations  books  are  lent  upon  request.  When  it  is  im- 
possible to  send  the  material  desired  bibliographies  with  sug- 
gested sources  of  information  are  gladly  furnished. 

The  plans  have  been  accepted  and  the  contract  let  for  the 
first  unit  of  the  new  Library  Building.  It  will  be  Tudor- 
Gothic  architecture  and  will  conform  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  growth  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  considered  when  planning  the  building  and  the  unit 
system  adopted  as  the  best  method  to  allow  for  future  expan- 
sion. The  first  unit  will  have  a  large  reference  room,  a 
reserve  book  room,  periodical  and  pamphlet  rooms,  confer- 
ence rooms  and  offices. 

The  new  building  will  make  it  possible  to  take  up  additional 
phases  of  library  work  which  the  present  crowded  condition 
has  not  allowed. 

DEPARTMENTAL  LIBRARIES 

The  technical  departments  possess  special  libraries,  housed 
in  their  respective  buildings,  but  accessible  to  all  members  of 
the  University. 

MUSEUM 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1916-17  the  University  was 
made  the  home  of  The  Florida  State  Museum.  The  Act  fur- 
ther provides  for: 

A  natural  history  and  ethnological  survey  of  the  State ;  for  scientific 
investigations  looking  towards  the  further  development  of  its  natural 
resources;  for  the  collecting  of  material  of  scientific,  economic  and  civic 
value,  whether  pertaining  to  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms 
or  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  the  early  explorations  and  settlements; 
for  a  library;  and  for  traveling  exhibits  to  be  kept  in  circulation  among 
the  schools  of  the  State. 

Adequate  funds  for  carrying  out  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  have  not  as  yet  been  provided ;  but,  largely  thru  the  gen- 
erosity of  some  of  our  citizens,  enough  specimens  and  data 
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are  already  in  hand  to  permit  the  Director  to  announce  that 
the  museum  is  open  from  eight  to  five  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Museum  contains  at  the  present  time  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  specimens,  one  half  of  v^^hich  have  been  carefully 
catalogued.  Among  the  thirteen  hundred  and  seventeen  ac- 
cessions are  perhaps  most  v^orthy  of  mention  an  herbarium  of 
four  thousand  and  eight  hundred  sheets  presented  by  Dr. 
Samuel  C.  Hood,  of  Orlando ;  the  R.  D.  Hoyt  collection  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  birds  and  four  hundred  sets  of  bird  eggs ; 
the  John  J.  Ryman  collection  of  more  than  two  hundred  birds 
and  eight  hundred  sets  of  bird  eggs ;  a  complete  collection  of 
the  mollusca  of  Alabama,  presented  by  the  late  Dr.  Herbert 
H.  Smith,  curator  of  the  Alabama  Geological  Survey  Museum ; 
a  large  number  of  bird  plumes,  presented  thru  Secretary 
Gilbert  J.  Pearson,  of  New  York,  by  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies ;  and  the  "Loring  Memorial  Collection", 
presented  by  General  Loring's  heirs,  Mrs.  William  Loring 
Spencer  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Royston,  of  St.  Petersburg.  This 
last  collection  is  of  great  historical  and  artistic  value,  besides 
being  intrinsically  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
von  Noszky  collection,  presented  by  Mrs.  Rosa  von  Noszky 
is  now  safely  housed  in  the  Museum.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Walker  of  Gainesville  have  recently  made  important  contri- 
butions. 

Other  valuable  donations  can,  it  is  believed,  be  announced 
soon.  Even  now  it  is  known  that  much  material  of  historic 
and  artistic  interest  is  under  consideration  for  the  Museum, 
and  other  negotiations  are  under  way  for  securing  large  ex- 
hibits. One  good-sized  library  and  a  collection  weighing  more 
than  six  tons  are  already  packed  for  shipment  to  the  University. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  in  the  Museum  a  fair  collec- 
tion of  the  mollusca  of  Florida,  containing  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  specimens;  about  nine  thousand  Florida  fossils; 
more  than  five  hundred  Florida  reptiles ;  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand specimens  of  stone  implements  and  pottery  of  the 
aborigines  of  Florida;  besides  thousands  of  specimens  of 
historic  articles,  minerals,  insects,  etc.  The  library  of  the 
Museum  numbers  about  five  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rooms  and  cases,  only 
a  small  part  of  this  material  is  now  on  exhibition  and  of  this 
part  but  few  specimens  are  arranged  to  the  best  advantage. 
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LABORATORIES 

For  the  Laboratories  and  other  equipment  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  see  pages  100-101. 

The  Biological  Labor^atories  are  located  in  Science  Hall. 
They  are  equipt  with  individual  microscopes  and  other  es- 
sential apparatus  for  each  student  in  all  the  courses  offered. 
There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  glassware,  stains,  biological 
reagents  and  media.  The  teaching  material  consists  of  an 
ample  supply  of  individual  dissection  material,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  prepared  microscopic  slides,  and  a  small,  but  growing, 
collection  of  lantern  slides,  charts,  and  demonstration  speci- 
mens. In  addition  there  is  considerable  equipment  of  special 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  instructional  staff  and  advanced 
students. 

The  Business  Administration  Laboratory  is  located  in 
Language  Hall,  containing  typewriters,  adding  machines,  fil- 
ing cabinets,  and  other  equipment  for  use  in  Accounting,  Sta- 
tistics, and  Office  Technique.  Current  statistics,  business  re- 
ports and  periodicals  are  placed  on  file  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  equipt  with  the  apparatus 
and  chemicals  required  for  instruction  in  general,  inorganic, 
organic,  analytical,  physical,  agricultural  and  industrial  chem- 
istry. They  are  amply  provided  with  chemical  balances,  plati- 
num ware,  glass  and  porcelain  ware,  electrical  instruments, 
and  considerable  special  equipment  which  is  necessary  in  the 
more  advanced  courses. 

The  Dynamo  Laboratory  occupies  a  portion  of  Engineering 
Hall.  For  description  of  its  equipment,  see  page  34. 

The  Geological  Laboratory  contains  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  Educational  Series  of  rocks.  For  the  study  of  his- 
torical geology  there  is  a  collection  of  fossils  illustrating  the 
distribution  and  development  of  organisms;  for  the  study  of 
mineralogy  there  is  a  blowpipe  collection  of  one  hundred 
selected  minerals,  an  accessory  blowpipe  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous minerals,  a  collection  of  fifty  natural  crystals,  and  a 
reference  collection  of  choice  mineral  specimens. 

The  Hydraulic  Laboratory ,  belonging  to  the  College  of  En- 
gineering, is  described  on  page  35. 
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The  Physical  Laboratory  is  well  equipt  with  apparatus  and 
meets  the  needs  of  such  undergraduate  work  in  physics  as  is 
usually  carried  on  in  the  best  American  colleges. 

To  the  department  of  physics  is  devoted  the  entire  third 
story  of  Engineering  Hall,  as  well  as  a  lecture-room  on  the 
second  story,  and  provided  with  projection  lantern.  The 
quarters  on  the  third  story  include  a  main  laboratory,  an  elec- 
trical laboratory,  an  optical  room,  an  office  and  private  labor- 
atory, a  workshop  and  apparatus  room,  a  classroom,  and  a 
number  of  storerooms. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory,  on  the  first  floor  of  Peabody 
Hall,  is  well  equipt  for  class  demonstrations,  and  for  carrying 
on  experimental  and  research  work.  In  addition  to  the  appar- 
atus for  the  regular  experimental  work,  the  laboratory  is 
equipt  for  carrying  on  mental  and  physical  tests  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  educational  psychology  offered  by  the  Teach- 
ers College. 

The  Dynamo  Laboratory  contains  ten  direct  current  ma- 
chines varying  in  size  from  0.5  to  10  kilowatts  which  can  be 
used  either  as  generators  or  motors,  ten  alternating  current 
motors  of  different  types  varying  in  size  from  0.5  to  35  horse- 
power, one  alternating  current  generator,  two  double  current 
generators  which  can  be  operated  as  synchronous  converters, 
and  a  Delco  farm  lighting  unit.  The  switchboard  panel  for 
each  machine  is  placed  near  it,  but  is  connected  to  terminals 
on  a  main  distribution  board  for  the  whole  laboratory.  The 
machines  are  for  the  most  part  operated  as  motor-generator 
sets,  altho  a  line  shaft  is  provided  for  emergency  operation. 

The  laboratory  is  also  supplied  with  transformers,  several 
types  of  arc  lamps,  and  numerous  measuring  instruments  of 
different  ranges.  A  number  of  manufacturers  have  lent  ma- 
chinery to  it.  It  has  also  benefited  by  a  large  loan  of  ma- 
chinery temporarily  out  of  use,  from  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Company,  Pierce,  Florida. 

The  laboratory  is  also  equipt  with  special  apparatus  for 
the  calibration  of  electrical  measuring  instruments  and  is  pre- 
pared to  conduct  tests  for  the  residents  of  this  State  at  nominal 
charges. 

The  Testing  Laboratory  has  a  50,000-pound  Riehle  machine 
for  testing  the  tensile,  compressive,  and  transverse  strength 
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of  materials,  and  a  cement-testing  machine  with  the  necessary 
accessories.  These  machines  are  useful  for  testing  materials 
used  in  road  construction. 

Hydraulic  Laboratory. — One  Pelton  Waterwheel;  one  box 
weir  fitted  with  a  triangular  notch,  and  with  hook  gage 
attacht;  one  Venturi  meter;  one  Ford  water  meter  testing 
apparatus;  one  hydraulic  ram;  one  gage-testing  apparatus; 
2  water  piezometers;  2  mercury  gages;  one  Pito  tube;  one 
water  tank  equipt  with  standard  orifices ;  and  various  smaller 
instruments  for  conducting  hydraulic  experiments. 

The  Computing  Room  is  furnished  with  all  necessary 
tables  and  a  library  of  about  two  hundred  reference  books  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  mechanical  laboratories 
and  drafting-room. 

The  Drafting-Room  is  equipt  with  substantial  oak  desks 
and  possesses  the  necessary  minor  equipment  to  accommodate 
twenty-four  students  at  a  time. 

Surveying  Instruments. — These  consist  of  three  surveyor's 
compasses ;  three  wye  and  two  dummy  levels,  and  one  precision 
level;  two  plain  and  five  stadia  transits,  of  which  three  are 
equipt  with  attachments  for  solar  and  star  observations;  one 
complete  plane-table;  one  large  telescope  for  astronomical 
work;  one  sextant;  one  aneroid  barometer;  one  army  sketch- 
ing case ;  and  the  necessary  rods,  chains,  tapes  and  minor  in- 
struments.   Blue-printing  apparatus  also  is  included. 

Shops. — The  Wood  Shop  is  equipt  with  full  sets  of  hand 
tools,  benches  and  lockers  for  work  and  tools.  The  wood 
working  machinery  includes  a  surfacer,  jointer,  universal  saw 
table,  band-saw,  mortiser,  borer,  disk  sander,  four  lathes  and 
a  universal  grinder. 

The  Machine-Shop  is  equipt  with  an  18-inch  Cady,  a 
16-inch  Reed,  a  16-inch  Bradford,  an  11-inch  Star,  and  a 
Rivett  lathe ;  a  drill  press ;  a  Gray  planer ;  a  No.  1  Brown  and 
Sharp  miller ;  a  Springfield  shaper ;  a  No.  2  Marvel  hack  saw ; 
emery  wheels;  vises  and  tools. 

The  Forge  Shop  is  equipt  with  twenty  four  down-draft 
forges,  with  anvil  and  a  set  of  hand  tools  for  each  forge,  six 
bench-vises,  a  trip  hammer,  punch  and  shear,  drill-press,  em- 
ery wheel  stand  and  individual  lockers  for  work. 
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ATHLETIC 

The  University  has  provided  a  hard-surfaced  athletic  field, 
including  two  football  gridirons,  baseball  diamond,  with  grand- 
stand and  enclosed  field,  and  tennis-court  facilities.  A  basket- 
ball court  and  concrete  swimming-pool  also  are  located  on  the 
campus. 

MILITARY 

Military  equipment  of  a  value  of  more  than  $50,000  is 
available  for  military  instruction. 

EXPENSES 

University  Charges. — Tuition. — A  tuition  fee  of  forty 
dollars  ($40.00)  per  year  is  charged  every  student  registered 
in  the  College  of  Law.  In  the  other  colleges  a  student  whose 
legal  residence  is  in  Florida  is  subject  to  no  charge  for  tui- 
tion ;  a  student  who  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  forty  dollars  ($40.00)  per  year. 

Registration  Fee. — This  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  per 
year  is  charged  all  students,  except  one  scholarship  student 
from  each  county  in  Florida  and  all  graduate  students  pursu- 
ing work  leading  to  a  degree  higher  than  that  of  Bachelor. 
These  two  classes  of  students  are  charged  five  dollars  ($5.00). 

The  scholarships  referred  to  are  to  be  obtained  from 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  and  must  be 
filed  with  the  Auditor  on  the  day  of  registration. 

An  additional  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  is  required  of 
students  who  enter  after  the  day  scheduled  for  registration. 

Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University  bills  are 
paid.  Those  who  fail  to  meet  this  obligation  are  not  regarded 
as  members  of  the  University.  Fees  must  be  paid  within 
five  days  after  entrance  to  classes ;  otherwise  as  additional  fee 
of  $2.00  will  be  required. 

Students  who  are  assigned  to  student  service  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  their  fees  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in 
cash,  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  or  at  such  time  as  the 
service  to  which  they  are  assigned  is  completed,  the  University 
will  pay  them  in  cash  for  the  work  done.  The  Auditor  is  not 
permitted  to  extend  credit  on  fees.  No  exception  will  be  made 
to  this  rule  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
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No  refund  of  any  fees  will  be  made  after  ten  days  from 
date  of  registration.  Positively  no  exception  to  this  rule  will 
be  permitted.  j 

Student  Activity  Fee. — This  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  ($1§^.00) , 
payable  on  entrance,  was  voted  by  the  students  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Control.  The  moneys  so  derived 
are  used  to  foster  and  maintain  athletic  sports,  student  pub- 
lications, literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  student 
activities. 

Breakage  Fee. — In  order  to  secure  the  University  against 
breakages,  the  sum  of  $2.50  is  charged.  No  refund  will  be 
made. 

Any  damage  known  to  have  been  done  by  a  student  will  be 
charged  to  his  individual  account. 

Laboratory  Fees. — A  small  fee  is  required  for  each  course 
that  includes  laboratory  work,  to  cover  cost  of  consumable 
materials,  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  and  similar  items.  The 
amount  of  fee  varies  with  the  different  courses,  in  no  case 
exceeding  $6,00  per  semester  for  any  one  course.  In  every 
case  payment  in  advance  is  required. 

Infirmary  Fee. — All  students  are  charged  an  infirmary  fee 
of  five  dollars  ($5.00).  This  secures  for  the  student,  in 
case  of  illness,  the  privilege  of  a  bed  in  the  infirmary  and 
the  services  of  a  professional  nurse  and  of  the  resident  physi- 
cian, except  in  cases  involving  major  operations.  All  students 
will  be  given  a  careful  physical  examination  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session. 

Diplom,a  Fee. — A  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00),  pay- 
able on  or  before  April  1st  of  the  year  of  graduation,  is 
charged  all  candidates  for  degrees. 

Board  and  Lodging. — Board,  lodging,  and  janitor  service 
will  be  furnished  by  the  University  at  a  cost  of  eighty-seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($87.50)  per  semester  (not  including 
the  Christmas  vacation).  To  get  advantage  of  this  rate, 
payment  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 
No  refund  will  be  made  for  less  than  a  month's  absence. 
When  not  engaged  by  the  semester,  board  and  lodging  will  be 
furnished  at  twenty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($22.50) 
per  month. 

Under  Board  and  Lodging  are  included  meals  in  the  com- 
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mons  and  room  (with  heat,  light,  janitor  service,  and  access 
to  a  bathroom),  furnished  as  stated  below.  The  doors  of  the 
rooms  are  provided  with  Yale  locks.  A  deposit  of  50  cents  is 
required  for  each  key,  which  will  be  returned  when  the  key 
is  surrendered.  Janitor  service  includes  the  care  of  rooms  by 
maids,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  housekeeper. 

Board  and  lodging  in  private  homes  may  be  secured  at  the 
rate  of  thiry-five  to  forty  dollars  ($35.-$40.00)  per  month. 

Board  without  Lodging. — Board  without  lodging  will  be 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  calendar  month,  payable 
in  advance.     No  part  of  this  sum  will  be  refunded. 

Lodging  without  Board. — Lodging  without  board  is  not 
furnished.* 

Furniture. — All  rooms  are  partly  furnished  and  adjoin 
bathrooms  equipt  with  marble  basin  and  shower  with  both 
hot  and  cold  water.  The  furniture  consists  of  two  iron  bed- 
steads and  mattresses,  chiffonier  or  bureau,  table,  washstand, 
and  chairs.  The  students  are  required  to  provide  pillows, 
bedding,  towels  and  toilet  articles  for  their  own  use. 

Books. — The  cost  of  books  depends  largely  upon  the  course 
taken,  but  is,  in  no  case,  a  large  item  of  expense,  tho  in  the 
higher  classes  the  student  is  encouraged  to  acquire  a  few 
works  of  permanent  value.  The  average  cost  of  books  to 
academic  students  is  between  $12.00  and  $15.00  per  annum; 
to  law  students,  $35.00  to  $40.00. 

Summary. — The  following  table  summarizes  the  minimum 
expenses  of  a  Florida  student  registered  in  any  college  save 
in  that  of  Law : 

Tuition   $000.00 

Registration    Fee 10.00 

Breakage  Fee  2.50 

Student  Activity  Fee 15.00 

Infirmary  Fee 5.00 

Board  and  Lodging 175.00 

Books   (about) 13.50 

Laundry   (about) 18.00 

$33^.00    -      '"^ 

Students  from  other  states  will  add  a  tuition  fee  of  $40.00 ; 
those  enrolled  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  will  see  also  page  196.  Can- 
didates for  degrees  will  add  a  diploma  fee  of  $5.00. 


♦Attention  is  called  here,  however,  to  the  large  number  of  rooming-lhouses 
near  the  campus  that  have  recently  been  built. 
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Remittances. — All  remittances  should  be  made  to  the 
Auditor,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Opportunities  for  Earning  Expenses. — It  is  often  pos- 
sible for  a  student  to  earn  a  part  of  his  expenses  by  working 
during  hours  not  required  for  his  University  duties. 

A  few  students  are  employed  as  waiters,  as  janitors,  and 
in  other  capacities.  Such  employment  is  not,  as  a  rule,  given 
to  a  student  otherwise  financially  able  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity, nor  is  it  given  to  one  who  fails  in  any  study.  Application 
for  employment  should  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Turlington,  Chair- 
man of  the  Self -Help  Committee. 

Altho  the  employment  of  students  is  designed  to  assist 
those  in  need  of  funds,  the  payment  for  their  services  is  in 
no  sense  a  charity.  The  rate  of  remuneration  is  no  higher 
and  the  standard  of  service  demanded  is  no  lower  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  work  were  done  by  others  than  students.  If 
a  student  employee  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  he  is  discharged. 
Otherwise,  provided  it  is  not  found  to  interfere  with  reason- 
able success  in  his  studies  and  provided  he  does  not  commit 
any  breach  of  good  conduct,  he  is  continued  in  his  position  as 
long  as  he  cares  to  hold  it. 

Great  credit  is  due  those  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices,  nevertheless  students  are  advised  not  to  undertake 
to  earn  money  while  pursuing  their  studies,  unless  such  action 
is  unavoidable.  Proper  attention  to  studies  makes  sufficient 
demand  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  a  student,  without  the 
burden  of  outside  duties;  such  time  as  the  studies  leave  free 
can  be  spent  more  profitably  in  recreation. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  LOAN  FUNDS 

Fellowships. — In  order  to  encourage  young  teachers  to 
prepare  themselves  further  for  their  work,  three  Teaching 
Fellowships,  each  paying  $200.00  annually,  have  been 
established. 

Application  for  a  fellowship  must  be  made  in  writing  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Teachers  College  or  to  the  President  of  the 
University.  It  must  show  that  the  applicant  is  a  college 
graduate  and  has  ability  to  profit  by  the  work  offered,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  testimonials  as  to  his  character. 

A  Fellow  must  devote  himself  to  studies  leading  to  the 
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Master's  degree  in  Education.  He  will  be  expected  to  teach 
four  or  five  hours  per  week  in  the  Normal  School,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Teachers  College.  He  may  be 
called  upon  for  minor  services,  such  as  conducting  examina- 
tions, but  not  for  anything  that  would  interfere  with  his  grad- 
uate work. 

Scholarships. — Thru  the  generosity  of  friends,  the  Uni- 
versity is  able  to  offer  several  scholarships.  (See  also  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Teachers  College.)  Application  for  a 
scholarship  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  record  of  the  student's  work, 
statement  of  his  need,  and  testimonials  as  to  his  character. 
To  secure  a  scholarship : 

(a)  The  student  must  actually  need  this  financial  help  to  enable 
him  to  attend  the  University. 

(b)  He  must  be  of  good  character  and  habits  and  sufficiently  far 
advanced  to  enter  not  lower  than  the  freshman  class. 

1.  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  Scholarship. — 
Established  and  maintained  by  the  U.  D.  C.  of  the  State  at 
large.  For  the  grandson  of  a  Confederate  soldier.  Value 
$180.00. 

2.  Kirby  Smith  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Scholarship. — Estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  Kirby  Smith  Chapter,  U.  D.  C, 
of  Gainesville.  For  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  Confederate 
veteran.     Value,  $90.00. 

3.  Jacksonville  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Scholarship. — Estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  Jacksonville  Chapter,  U.  D.  C. 
For  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  Confederate  veteran.  Value, 
$180.00. 

4.  Tampa  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Scholarship. — Established 
and  maintained  by  the  Tampa  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.  For  the 
lineal  descendant  of  a  Confederate  veteran.     Value,  $180.00. 

5.  Katherine  Livingstone  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Scholarship. 
— Established  and  maintained  by  the  Katherine  Livingstone 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Jacksonville.    Value,  $250.00. 

6.  Knight  and  Wall  Scholarship.* — Established  and  main- 
tained by  the  Knight  and  Wall  Company,  hardware  dealers, 
of  Tampa.    Value,  $245.00. 


*For  particulars,  address  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hilla- 
boro  County,  Tampa,  Fla. 
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7.  Arthur  Ellis  Ham  Memorial  Scholarship. — The  Uni- 
versity here  renders  reverent  and  grateful  homage  to  the 
memory  of  a  former  student,  Captain  Arthur  Ellis  Ham,  who 
fell  in  battle  at  St.  Mihiel  on  September  14,  1918. 

His  will  provided  that  one  half  of  his  military  insurance 
should  go  to  Smith  College,  of  which  his  widow,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth C.  Ham,  is  a  graduate,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Univer- 
sity, to  be  used  in  establishing  at  each  of  these  institutions  "a 
scholarship  for  the  annual  benefit  of  some  needy  and  deserving 
student."  Mrs.  Ham  at  once  generously  sent  checks  for  the 
full  amount,  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  each,  to  Smith  and 
to  Florida.  The  Board  of  Control  gratefully  accepted  the 
bequest,  and  the  Faculty,  in  its  resolutions  of  sympathy  and 
thanks,  added  that  the  scholarship  should  be  known  as  the 
"Arthur  Ellis  Ham  Memorial  Scholarship." 

8.  John  B.  Sutton  Scholarship. — The  University  takes 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship 
yielding  $250.00  by  a  most  loyal  alumnus  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  Mr.  John  B.  Sutton,  LL.B.,  1914,  of  Tampa, 
Florida. 

9.  Gator  Competitive  Scholarships. — The  Gator  Competi- 
tive Scholarship  Club  was  organized  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State  by  establishing  scholarships  for  students  who 
in  their  high-school  days  have  distinguished  themselves,  but 
who  are  financially  unable  to  attend  college. 

The  Club  makes  awards  of  these  scholarships  thru  its 
Scholarship  Committee. 

10.  Sister  Esther-Carlotta,  S.  R.  Scholarship. — Estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  Sister  Esther-Carlotta,  S.  R.,  and 
friends  of  St.  Augustine.  For  a  worthy,  needy  boy  of  St. 
Augustine.    Value,  board. 

11.  Scottish  Rites  Scholarships. — Maintained  by  the 
Scottish  Rites  Bodies  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Two  scholar- 
ships, valued  at  $240.00  each. 

12.  Loring  Memorial  Scholarship. — Maintained  by  Mrs. 
William  Loring  Spencer,  in  memory  of  her  distinguished 
uncle,  General  Loring.     Value,  $250.00. 

13.  Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  Scholarship. — Maintained  by 
the  American  Legion,  Miami,  Florida.     Value,  $300.00. 

Loan  Funds. — The  generosity  of  friends  enables  the  Uni- 
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versity  to  lend  a  few  needy  students  money  with  which  to  help 
defray  their  expenses.  A  joint  note  is  to  be  made  by  the 
recipient  of  a  loan  and  one  responsible  holder  of  property 
valued  at  not  less  than  $1,000  over  and  above  the  exemption 
privilege.  Interest  on  such  loans  is  at  the  rate  of  7%  and  is 
payable  yearly,  but  does  not  begin  until  the  first  of  July  after 
graduation,  or  until  one  month  after  a  non-graduating  recip- 
ient has  severed  his  connection  with  the  University.  The  prin- 
cipal is  to  be  repaid  in  annual  instalments  of  $100  each,  due 
at  the  time  of  interest  payments. 

Willoughby  Memorial  Loan  Fund. — Established  by  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Willoughby  in  memory  of  their  son  Paul 
Willoughby,  who  died  at  the  University  in  1918  while  a 
member  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. ;  providing  loans,  each  of  $150  per 
year,  to  two  advanced  students  in  science,  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  affecting  loan  funds  offered  by  the  University. 

William  Wilson  Finley  Foundation. — See  under  College  of 
Agriculture. 

State  U.  D.  C.  Foundation. — Loan  to  a  lineal  descendant 
of  a  Confederate  soldier  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100  per 
year. 

Rotary  Loan  Fund. — The  University  here  wishes  to  make 
manifest  its  appreciation  of  the  great  interest  shown  in  higher 
education  by  the  Rotarians  of  Florida,  who  have  set  aside  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  making  loans  to  poor 
boys  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  attend  college.  This 
loan  fund  was  not  established  in  order  to  benefit  the  Univer- 
sity of  Flordia  as  such,  but  to  advance  the  whole  State  by 
helping  in  the  development  of  such  of  its  youth  as  are  capable 
of  leadership.  No  action  could  be  more  patriotic,  none  more 
worthy  of  praise. 

Applications  for  loans  should  not  be  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity, but  to  the  President  of  the  Gainesville  Rotary  Club  or  to 
Mr.  John  Turner,  late  Vice-President  International  Rotary, 
Tampa,  Florida. 

HONORS 

Phi  Kappa  Phi. — A  chapter  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  was  established  at  the  University  during  the  spring 
of  1912.     To  be  eligible  for  membership  a  student  must  have 
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been  in  attendance  at  the  University  for  at  least  one  year, 
have  been  guilty  of  no  serious  breaches  of  discipline,  have  had 
at  least  three  years  of  collegiate  training,  be  within  one  year 
of  finishing  a  course  leading  to  a  degree,  and  stand  among  the 
first  fourth  of  the  senior  class  of  the  University.  The  numeri- 
cal grade  which  must  be  attained  is  based  on  all  college  work, 
wherever  done,  for  which  the  student  receives  credit  towards 
a  degree. 

Medals. — Medals  are  offered  (1)  to  the  best  declaimer  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  and  for  the  best  orig- 
inal orations  delivered  (2)  by  a  member  of  the  junior,  and  (3) 
by  a  member  of  the  senior  class.  The  contests  are  settled  in 
public  competition  at  Commencement.  The  speakers  are 
limited  to  four  from  each  class  and  are  selected  by  the  Faculty. 

ALUMNI  ASSOQATION 

At  the  close  of  their  Commencement  exercises  the  class  of 
1906  organized  an  Alumni  Association.  All  graduates  of  the 
University  and  the  graduates  of  the  former  institutions  who 
have  had  their  diplomas  confirmed  by  the  University  are 
eligible  for  membership. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Association  may  be 
obtained  from  any  one  of  the  officers:  President,  G.  P. 
Garrett,  Kissimmee;  Vice-President,  George  R.  McKean, 
Tampa;  Acting  Secretary,  H.  L.  Thompson,  Gainesville. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

Organizations. — Practically  every  interest  of  the  student- 
body  has  a  student-controlled  organization,  but  with  faculty 
supervision,  for  its  support.  Some  of  these  organizations  are 
mainly  religious  in  character,  some  social,  others  purely  liter- 
ary or  scientific,  still  others  combine  social  with  other  features. 
Hence  there  are  athletic  clubs,  in  addition  to  the  general  Ath- 
letic Association  of  the  University;  associations  of  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  or  who  are  greatly  interested 
m  some  activity  or  study,  as  e.  g.,  a  Military  Club,  a  Mono- 
gram Club,  honor  societies  in  Agriculture,  in  Law,  in  Educa- 
tion, in  Debating,  in  Chemistry,  etc.;  and  a  Rehabilitation 
Club.  Among  those  worthy  of  special  mention  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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Athletic  Association. — This  association,  composed  of  the 
entire  student  body,  has  charge  of  all  major  and  minor  sports, 
under  faculty  supervision  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
General  Secretary,  seeks  to  promote  the  ideal  of  the  Univer- 
sity, that  every  man  should  have  a  strong  body,  a  trained 
mind,  and  a  Christian  experience  in  order  that  he  may  go 
forth  prepared  to  feet  the  problems  of  life. 

Clean,  v^holesome  athletics  is  fostered,  efficiency  in  the 
classroom  urged,  and  systematic  Bible  study  promoted.  The 
best  available  ministers  and  laymen  are  brought  before  the 
students  to  the  end  that  the  latter  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  today. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  carrying  forward  this  work,  deserves 
the  support  of  every  student,  alumnus,  and  parent. 

Honor  Committee. — In  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
"Honor  System,"  which  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  years,  each  class  elects  one  of  its  members  to  represent 
it  on  the  Student  Honor  Committee.  This  committee  strives 
in  every  way  possible  to  promote  among  the  students  honesty 
in  all  their  work  and  conducts  a  fair  trial  in  the  rare  cases  of 
breaches  of  the  system.  Its  verdict  is  final,  but  is  kept  secret 
from  all  save  those  concerned. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Societies. — See  General  Statement 
of  each  of  the  five  colleges  of  the  University. 

Debating  Council. — The  Debating  Council,  composed  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  Literary  Societies,  has 
general  charge  both  of  intersociety  and  of  intercollegiate  de- 
bates. Under  its  direction  a  debating  contest  is  held  annually 
between  members  of  each  of  the  five  colleges  of  the  University. 
The  winning  team  gains  possession  of  the  Faculty  Loving  Cup 
for  the  ensuing  year;  three  successive  victories  entitle  the 
society  furnishing  the  debaters  to  permanent  ownership. 

Teams  representing  the  University  debate  annually  against 
teams  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  Louisiana  State  University.  In  1923  a 
debate  was  held  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Cosmopolitan  Club. — The  students  of  foreign  nationality, 
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together  with  a  few  Americans,  organized  in  1918  a  club  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  international  understanding  and 
friendship.  Under  its  auspices  addresses  are  frequently  made, 
describing  customs  and  institutions  of  foreign  countries. 

Orchestra. — The  orchestra  plays  for  Chapel  exercises  and 
for  other  University  functions. 

Military  Band. — The  Military  Band  adds  much  to  the 
effectiveness  of  parades.  It  makes  several  excursions  during 
the  year  to  neighboring  towns.  The  instruments,  valued  at 
over  $6,000,  are  furnished  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Masqueraders. — This  dramatic  association  fosters  in 
its  members  an  appreciation  of  the  drama,  and  seeks  to  develop 
personal  power  in  expression.  It  stages  annually  at  Gaines- 
ville, and  at  other  points  in  the  State,  an  original  play. 

Publications. — Beginning  with  the  session  of  1909-10 
each  junior  (or  senior)  class  has  published  an  illustrated  an- 
nual, known  as  the  "Seminole". 

The  "Florida  Alligator"  is  a  weekly  newspaper  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  student-body.  Its  editorial  articles  discuss 
University  problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  undergradu- 
ates. It  seeks  the  support  of  the  alumni,  who  find  in  it  the 
best  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  University. 

ADMISSION 

Terms. — A  candidate  for  admission  must  present,  along 
with  his  scholastic  record,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter. If  he  be  from  another  college  or  university,  this  certifi- 
cate must  show  that  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

No  candidate  of  less  than  16  (18  in  the  College  of  Law) 
years  of  age  will  be  admitted. 

Methods. — There  are  two  methods  of  gaining  admission : 

(1)  By  Certificate. — The  University  will  accept  certifi- 
cates only  from  standard  Florida  high  schools,  grouped  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  under  Classes  A  and 
B.  Certificates  will  also  be  accepted  from  Florida  high  schools 
that  are  members  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools,  and  from  any  secondary  school  elsewhere  which  is 
accredited  by  its  State  university. 

The  certificate  must  be  officially  signed  by  the  principal 
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of  the  school  attended,  and  micst  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Admission  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  matriculated.  It  must  state  in  detail  the  work  of 
preparation  and,  in  the  case  of  Florida  high  schools,  that  the 
course  thru  the  twelfth  grade  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

Blank  certificates,  conveniently  arranged  for  the  desired 
data,  will  be  sent  to  all  high-school  principals  and,  upon 
application,  to  prospective  students. 

(2)  By  Examination. — Candidates  not  admitted  by  cer- 
tificate will  be  required  to  stand  written  examinations  upon 
the  entrance  subjects.  For  dates  of  these  examinations,  see 
University  Calendar,  page  3. 

Requirements. — "Entrance  Units". — The  requirements 
for  admission  are  measured  in  "Entrance  Units,"  based  upon 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  of  Florida.  A  unit  repre- 
sents a  course  of  study  pursued  thruout  the  school  year  with 
five  recitation  periods  (two  laboratory  periods  being  counted 
as  one  recitation  period)  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes  each 
per  week,  four  courses  being  taken  during  each  of  the  four 
years.  Thus  the  curriculum  of  the  standard  senior  high 
school  of  Florida  is  equivalent  to  sixteen  units. 

Number  of  Units. — Admission  to  the  freshman  class  will 
be  granted  to  candidates  who  present  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted courses  amounting  to  sixteen  such  units. 

In  no  case  will  credit  for  more  than  sixteen  units  be  given 
for  work  done  at  a  high  school. 

Deficiency. — A  deficiency  of  one  unit  will  be  allowed,  but 
must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  admission. 
For  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  such  deficiency 
must  be  in  an  elective,  and  not  in  a  required  subject. 

Students  who  have  registered  for  a  University  study  will 
not  be  allowed  to  make  up  an  entrance  condition  by  examina- 
tion in  this  subject,  unless  the  examination  be  taken  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  October  of  the  same  school  year.  The  Uni- 
versity credit  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  en- 
trance credit,  a  three-hour  course  continued  thruout  the  year 
counting  as  one  unit. 

Distribution  of  Units. — Seven  specified  units  are  required 
in   common   by   all   the   colleges    of   the    University;    other 
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specified  units  are  given  below;  the   remaining  units   are 
elective. 

UNIVERSITY 

English 3  units 

History 1  unit 

Mathematics  2  units 

*Science  1  unit 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTUREf 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

A.  B.  Curriculum 

Latin  2  units 

A.  B.  S.  S.  Curriculum  sj 

One  Foreign  Language 2  units  ""'^' 

B.  S.  Curriculum 
One   Foreign   Language 

or 
History  j- 2  units 

and 
Science  J 

COLLEGE    OF   ENGINEERING 

Mathematics    2    units 

Elective  Units. — Elective  units  are  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  subjects  regularly  taught  in  a  standard  high  school, 
altho  not  more  than  four  will  be  accepted  in  vocational  sub- 
jects— agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  stenography,  typewriting, 
etc.  Under  exceptional  circumstances  practical  experience  in 
engineering  work  may  be  accepted  by  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing in  lieu  of  not  more  than  four  elective  units. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  UNIT  COURSES 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  specified  units,  and 
for  the  elective  units  most  frequently  offered,  are  as  follows : 

Botany. — One-half  or  one  unit. — Anatomy  and  morphol- 
ogy ;  physiology ;  ecology ;  natural  history  and  classification  of 
the  plant  groups.  At  least  twice  as  much  time  should  be 
given  by  the  student  to  laboratory  work  as  to  recitation. 


*For  the  College  of  Engineering  the  Science  must  be  Physics. 
iA.  B.  Curriculum  not  offered  in  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Chemistry  (Physics). — One  unit. — Study  of  a  standard 
high-school  text;  lecture-table  demonstrations;  individual  lab- 
oratory work,  comprising  at  least  thirty  exercises  from  a  rec- 
ognized manual. 

Engineering  Practice. — Four  units. — Regular  commer- 
cial work  for  pay  in  engineering,  or  in  related  subjects,  may 
be  recognized  for  entrance  credit  at  the  discretion  of  the  fac-  . 
ulty  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  candidate  must  sub- 
mit a  written  statement  from  his  employer,  giving  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  work  done  and  the  date  of  beginning  and 
of  ending.  For  each  unit  allowed  twelve  months  of  work  will 
be  required. 

English. — Four  units. — The  exercises  in  Composition  and 
the  use  of  the  Classics  should  be  continued  thruout  the  whole 
period  of  preparation.  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  whose 
work  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  division 
into  paragraphs,  or  idiom. 

(1)  Grammar. — English  Grammar  both  in  its  technical 
aspects  and  in  its  bearings  upon  speech  and  writing. 

(2)  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Rhetoric  as  given  in  any  standard  high-school  text; 
practice  in  Composition,  oral  and  written. 

(3)  Classics. — The  English  Classics  generally  adopted  by 
schools  and  colleges. 

(4)  History  of  American  Literature;  History  of  English 
Literature. — One  unit. — Supposed  to  represent  the  work  of 
the  fourth  year  in  English  in  the  high  school. 

History. — Four  units. 

(1)  Ancient  History,  with  particular  reference 

to  Greece  and  to  Rome 1  unit 

(2)  European  History  since  Charlemagne 1  unit 

(3)  English  History 1  unit 

(4)  American  History 1  unit 

A  year's  work  based  on  a  textbook  of  at  least  300  pages 
is  required  for  each  unit.  The  student  should  know  something 
of  the  author  of  the  textbook  used  and  give  evidence  of  having 
consulted  some  works  of  reference. 

Latin. — Four   units. — The  minimum  work  required  is: 
(1)     First   Year. — One    unit. — Completion   of   Collar   & 
Daniell's  First  Year  Latin,  Potter's  Elementary  Latin  Course, 
or  other  good  first-year  book. 
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(2)  Second  Year. — One  unit. — Four  books  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War ;  grammar  and  prose  composition  thruout  the  year. 

(3)  Third  Year. — One  unit. — Six  of  Cicero's  Orations; 
grammar  and  prose  composition  thruout  the  year. 

(4)  Fourth  Year. — One  unit. — The  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid  and  as  much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification 
in  general,  and  to  dactylic  hexameter. 

Mathematics. — Four  units. 

(1)  Algebra. — First  Year.  —  One  unit.  —  Elementary 
operations:  factoring,  highest  common  factor,  least  common 
multiple,  fractions,  simple  equations,  inequalities,  involution, 
evolution,  and  numerical  quadratics. 

(2)  Algebra.  —  Second  Year.  —  One  unit.  —  Quadratic 
equations,  ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,  imaginary 
quantities,  the  binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  and  graphic 
algebra. 

(3)  Plane  Geometry. — One  unit. 

(4)  Solid  Geometry. — One-half  unit. 

(5)  Plane  Trigonometry. — One-half  unit. 

Modern  Languages. — Two  units. — If  the  student  offers 
only  one  unit,  he  must  study  the  language  a  second  year  in  the 
University. 

First  Year. — One  unit. — Pronunciation;  grammar;  from 
100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  practice  in  trans- 
lating into  the  foreign  language  variations  of  sentences  read; 
dictation;  memorizing  of  short  selections. 

Second  Year. — From  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  prose ;  trans- 
lation into  the  foreign  language  of  variations  upon  the  texts 
read;  abstracts;  grammar;  exercises;  memorizing  of  short 
poems. 

Physical  Geography. — One  unit. — ^Study  of  a  standard 
high-school  text,  together  with  laboratory  and  field  course. 

Physics. — Requirements  similar  to  those  for  chemistry, 
which  see. 

Zoology. — One-half  or  one  unit. — Study  of  a  standard 
high-school  text  and  dissection  of  at  least  ten  specimens. 
Notebooks  with  drawings,  showing  the  character  of  the  work 
completed,  must  be  presented  on  entrance  to  the  University. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  will  be  granted  only  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Fitness  for 
advanced  work  may  be  determined  by  examination  or  by  trial. 
Students  from  other  institutions  of  like  standing  will  ordinar- 
ily be  classified  according  to  the  ground  already  covered. 
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ORGANIZATION 

I.    The  Graduate  School. 

II.    The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

(a)  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree. 

(b)  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

(c)  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree. 

(d)  A  Pre-Medical  Course. 

(e)  School  of  Pharmacy. 

III.    The  College  of  Agriculture: 
Instructional  Division : 

(a)  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree  in  Agriculture. 

(b)  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  title  Graduate  in  Farming. 

(c)  A  Two- Year  Course. 

(d)  A  One-Year  Course. 

(e)  A  Four-Months'  Course. 
Experiment  Station  Division. 
Extension  Division. 

IV.    The  College  of  Engineering: 

(a)  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

(b)  A   Curriculum  leading  to  the   B.   S.   degree  in  Electrical 
Engineering. 

(c)  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree  in  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

(d)  A   Curriculum  leading  to   the   B.   S.   degree  in   Chemical 
Engineering. 

V.    The  College  of  Law: 

A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  LL.B.  or  J.  D.  degree. 

VI.    The  Teachers  College  and  Normal  School: 

(a)  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree  in  Education. 

(b)  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree  in  Education. 

(c)  A  Normal  Course  leading  to  a  Diploma. 

(d)  The  University  Summer  School. 


VII.     General  (Connected  with  at  least  four  Colleges) : 
Division  of  Hygiene. 

Division  of  Athletic  Coaching  and  Physical  Education. 
Division  of  Military  Instruction. 
Division  of  Rehabilitation. 


VIII.   General  Extension  Division. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Organization. — This  School  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  which  consists  of  Professors 
Anderson,  Benton,  Farr,  Newell,  Norman,  and  Trusler. 

Graduate  students  should  register  with  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee. 

Degrees  Offered. — Courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  Master 
of  Science,  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Education. 

Prerequisite  Degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
must  possess  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  this  institution  or  of 
one  of  like  standing.  If  the  degree  offered  is  not  acceptable, 
the  student  may  be  required  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  Bachelor's 
degree  or  he  may  be  permitted  to  make  good  his  deficiency  by 
additional  work  and  a  longer  residence  at  the  University. 

Applications. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  must 
present  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies 
a  written  application  for  the  degree  not  later  than  the  first  of 
November  of  the  first  year's  residence.  This  application  must 
name  the  major  and  minor  subjects  offered  for  the  degree 
and  must  contain  the  signed  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments concerned. 

When  a  candidate  offers  as  a  part  of  his  work  any  course 
not  sufficiently  described  in  the  catalog,  he  must  include  in  his 
application  an  outline  or  description  of  that  course. 

Time  Required. — The  student  must  spend  at  least  one  en- 
tire academic  year  in  residence  at  the  University  as  a  graduate 
student,  devoting  his  full  time  to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies. 

Work  Required. — The  work  is  twelve  hours  per  week.  Six 
hours  of  this  work  must  be  in  one  subject  (the  major)  and  of 
a  higher  grade  than  any  course  offered  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  that  subject.  The  other  six  hours  (the  minor  or 
minors)  are  to  be  determined  and  distributed  by  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  is 
selected.  No  course  designed  primarily  for  students  of  a 
lower  grade  than  the  junior  class  will  be  acceptable  as  a 
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minor.  While  the  major  course  is  six  hours,  these  hours  are 
not  the  same  as  undergraduate  work,  for  in  general  the  major 
work  will  require  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  student's  time. 

To  obtain  credit  for  a  minor  the  student  must  attain  a 
grade  of  not  less  than  eighty-five  per  cent.  Re-examinations 
are  not  permitted. 

Dissertation. — It  is  customary  to  require  a  dissertation 
showing  original  research  and  independent  thinking  on  some 
subject  accepted  by  the  professor  under  whom  the  major  work 
is  taken.  This  dissertation  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee not  later  than  two  weeks  before  Commencement  Day. 
Two  copies  are  required  to  be  deposited  in  the  library  if  the 
dissertation  is  accepted. 

Summer  School. — Four  complete  summer  terms  devoted 
entirely  to  graduate  work  will  satisfy  the  time  requirement. 

The  application  must  be  presented  not  later  than  four 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  term. 
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Faculty.— Jas.  N.  Anderson,  O.  W.  Boyd,  W.  H.  Beisler, 
J.  R.  Benton,  A.  P.  Black,  L.  M.  Bristol,  L.  W.  Buchholz,  H.  W. 
Chandler,  M.  D.  Cody*,  C.  L.  Crow,  H.  0.  Enwall,  J.  M.  Farr, 
J.  D.  Glunt,  A.  R.  Hadley,  W.  R.  Hale,  W.  B.  Hathaway,  T.  H. 
Heath,  T.  H.  Hubbell,  W.  J.  Husa,  J.  M.  Leake,  T.  R.  Leigh, 
W.  A.  Little,  B.  F.  Luker,  W.  S.  Perry,  C.  A.  Robertson,  J.  S. 
Rogers,  T.  M.  Simpson,  A.  W.  Sweet,  F.  Thone. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  tendency  of  universities  at  the  pres- 
ent time  seems  to  be  to  reach  out  their  arms  farther  and 
farther  into  the  domain  of  knowledge  and  to  become  more  and 
more  places  where  the  student  may  expect  to  be  able  to  acquire 
any  form  of  useful  knowledge  in  which  he  may  be  interested. 
In  the  center,  however,  there  is  still  found  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  pulsating  heart,  as  it  were,  sending  its 
vivifying  streams  to  the  outermost  tips  of  the  institution. 

The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  prepare  for  life,  it  is  true,  but 
not  so  directly  and  immediately  as  do  the  professional  schools. 
It  is  a  longer,  but  a  better  road,  for  those  who  are  able  to 
travel  it,  to  distinction  and  ultimate  success  in  almost  any 
calling.  Especially  in  the  case  of  the  learned  professions,  it  is 
becoming  clearer  that  a  man  must  first  get  a  liberal  education, 
if  possible,  before  entering  upon  his  professional  studies. 

The  purpose  and  aim  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  to  impart  culture  and  refinement,  to  train  the  mind  and 
strengthen  the  intellect,  to  build  up  ideals  and  establish  the 
character,  to  enlarge  the  vision,  to  ennoble  the  thoughts,  to 
increase  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  to  add 
charm  to  life  and  piquancy  to  companionship,  to  make  the  man 
a  decent  fellow,  a  useful  citizen,  an  influential  member  of 
society  in  whatever  community  he  may  be  thrown,  in  whatever 
field  his  life-course  may  be  run. 

But  if  the  student  wishes  to  examine  the  practical  side 


*Leave  of  absence  1923-24. 
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exclusively,  he  will  find  that  there  is  also  something  practical 
in  all  these  courses.  For  instance,  they  are  all  valuable  for 
him  who  wishes  to  learn  to  teach  those  subjects.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  electives  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
specialize  in  some  branch  according  to  his  inclination  and  in 
furtherance  of  his  plans. 

Admission. — For  full  description  of  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  of  unit  courses,  see  pages  45  to  50,  inclusive. 

Literary  Societies. — The  Literary  Societies  are  valuable 
adjuncts  to  the  educational  work  of  the  College.  They  are 
conducted  entirely  by  the  students  and  maintain  a  high  level 
of  endeavor.  The  members  obtain  much  practical  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  public  assemblies.  They  assimilate  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  law,  acquire  ease  and  grace  of  delivery, 
learn  to  argue  with  coolness  of  thought  and  courtesy  of  manner, 
and  are  trained  in  thinking  and  in  presenting  their  thoughts 
clearly  and  effectively  while  facing  an  audience.  All  students 
are  earnestly  advised  to  connect  themselves  with  one  of  these 
societies  and  to  take  a  constant  and  active  part  in  its  work. 

Chemical  Society. — The  Flint  Chemical  Society  is  organ- 
ized by  and  for  the  students  of  the  department  of  chemistry. 
The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
beginning  student  of  chemistry  by  giving  him  a  correct  idea 
of  the  broadness  of  the  field  and  its  far-reaching  importance 
in  the  arts  and  industry.  Those  students  who  are  so  inclined 
are  thus  encouraged  to  continue  the  study  of  chemistry.  The 
programs  consist  of  lectures  by  various  members  of  the  fa- 
culty, by  advanced  students  of  the  department,  and  by  outside 
speakers  when  they  can  be  secured.  An  open  forum  is  held 
at  intervals  when  all  members  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
Motion  pictures  are  used  to  good  advantage  to  illustrate  the 
application  of  chemical  principles  in  various  important  indus- 
tries. There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  membership,  all  chem- 
istry students  being  urged  to  affiliate  with  it  and  attend  its 
programs.  It  meets  on  alternate  Wednesday  evenings  during 
the  college  year. 

Commercial  Club. — This  organization  was  instituted  in 
1924  by  students  majoring  in  economics  and  business  admin- 
istration. Meetings  are  held  fortnightly  for  encouraging  and 
developing  critical  interest  in  current  problems  in  the  fields 
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of  commerce  and  industry,  special  attention  being  given  to 
the  economic  progress  of  Florida. 

Degrees. — The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  the  Social  Sciences  (A.B.S.S.),  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.S.). 

Subjects  of  Study. — The  subjects  of  study  leading  to- 
wards the  degrees  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  divided  into  the  following  four  groups: 

IV. 

Agriculture 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Meteorology 

Physics 

Physiology 

Zoology 

Requirements  for  Degrees. — For  each  of  the  degrees  of- 
fered, A.B.,  A.B.S.S.,  and  B.S.,  there  must  be  taken  a  total  of 
sixty-eight  hours,  of  which  at  least  the  last  fifteen  hours  must 
be  pursued  in  residence  at  this  University. 

For  the  A.B.  degree  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  Group  I, 
twelve  hours  in  each  of  groups  II  and  IV,  and  eighteen  hours 
in  group  III;  four  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  group;  the  re- 
maining sixteen  hours  (including  the  "major")  must  be 
chosen  from  groups  II  and  III  and  (pure)  mathematics.  In 
group  II  two  courses  of  a  grade  as  high  as  I  must  be  taken. 

For  the  A.B.S.S.  degree  the  "major"  must  consist  of  nine 
hours  (not  counting  the  freshman  work)  either  in  the  De- 
partment of  History  and  Political  Science*  or  in  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Sociology* ;  six  hours  must  be 
selected  from  Group  II,  three  hours  of  which  must  be  as  high 
as  I;  twenty-one  hours  (not  including  the  freshman  work) 
from  Group  III,  and  twelve  hours  from  Group  IV;  a  part 
of  the  free  electives  may  be  taken  from  courses  offered  in 
other  colleges  of  the  University  with  the  consent  of  the  Deans 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Military  Science 

French 

Bible 

Physical  Education 

German 

Business 

Greek 

Administration 

Latin 

Economics 

Spanish 

Education 
English  Language 

and  Literature 
History 
Philosophy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 

*It  will  be  noted  that  students  registered  for  the  regular  A.B.  degree 
may  major  in  either  of  these  departments. 
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involved  and  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  "major"  falls. 

For  the  B.S.  degree  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  Group  I, 
nine  hours  in  Group  II  (three  of  which  must  be  in  a  course  as 
high  as  I),  fifteen  hours  in  Group  III,  and  twenty-four  hours 
(including  the  "major")  from  Group  IV;  the  remaining  twelve 
may  be  chosen  from  any  Group  or  Groups. 

The  "major"  must  consist  of  nine  hours  in  one  department 
(not  counting  the  freshman  work)  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  department  chosen.  The  choice  of  electives 
must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Combined  Academic  and  Law  Course. — For  not  more 
than  twelve  of  the  free  elective  hours  required  for  any  of  the 
Bachelor's  degrees  conferred  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  there  may  be  substituted  an  equal  number  of  hours 
from  the  first  year  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  will  not  be  con- 
ferred, however,  upon  a  candidate  offering  twelve  hours  in 
Law  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  second  year  of 
the  course  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Minimum  and  Maximum  Hours. — The  student  must  take 
at  least  fourteen  hours  of  work  (not  including  Military  Drill 
and  Physical  Education)  and  in  general  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  more  than  eighteen ;  but  if  in  the  preceding  semester 
he  has  attained  an  average  of  eighty-seven  or  more  and  has 
not  failed  in  any  subject  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  as  many 
as  twenty-one  hours,  and  if  he  has  attained  an  average  of 
ninety  with  no  failures  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  as  many  as 
twenty-three  hours. 

Pre-Medical  Course. — Students  intending  to  study  medi- 
cine are  advised  to  take  the  regular  B.S.  course.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  many  students  are  unable  to  spend  four  years  on 
a  non-professional  course,  the  University  offers  a  Two-Year 
Pre-Medical  course. 
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CURRICULUM 


Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 


Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

English  I  Rhetoric 3 

English  II  Introduction   to    Literature 2 

Foreign  Language  I French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Span- 
ish      3 

fHistory  I Medieval  History 3 

Mathematics   I Trigonometry,     College     Algebra,     Plane 

Analytical  Geometry 3 

*Military  Science  and  Drill  I.  Regulations  and  Drill 2 

Physical  Education  1 1 

_17 

Sophomore  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Hours  per  Week 

Biology  la  and  III6 

or 
Chemistry    I 

or 
Physics  I  and  II 

or 
Physics   V 

Group  II  3 

Group  III  3 

Group  II  or  III  or  IV 3 

*Military  Science  and  Drill  II 2 

Physical  Education  II 1 


5 


17 


CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

Freshman  Year 

Names  of  Courses Hours  per  Week 

English   I   3 

fSociology  A  and  IB 3 

Foreign    Language    3 

History  I ] 

or  I-  3 

Political  Science  I J 

Mathematics    1 3 

*Military  Science  and  Drill  1 2 

Physical    Education    1 1 

18 

*  Students  excused  from  Military  Science  and  Drill  must  substitute  for  it 

some  two-hour  course  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 
fEconomics  B  may  be  substituted. 
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Sophomore  Year 
Name  of  Course  Hours  per  Week 

Chemistry  I 

or 
Physics  I  and  II  or  V....  \  5 

or 
**Biology  la  and  XIII&..  J 

Group  II  3 

Group    III    3 

Group  II,  III  or  IV 3 

^Military  Science  and  Drill  II 2 

Physical    Education    II 1 

17 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Social  Sciences. 

Freshman   Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

English  I Rhetoric  and  Composition 3  3 

Sociology    A Introduction  to  the  Mental  and 

Social    Sciences 3  0 

*Sociology    B Introduction  to   Sociology 0  3 

Foreign   Language 3  3 

Political    Science   I ^American    Government 3  3 

Mathematics   la College  Algebra 3  0 

Mathematics    Issb Theory   of    Investments 0  3 

^Military    Science   1 2  2 

Physical    Education   1 1  1 

18     18 

Sophomore    Year 

Business  Administration  I....Arministration  and  Accounting 3       3 

Business  Administration  B....Office  Technique  and  Management..     1       1 

Economics   I Principles   of   Economics 3       3 

Chemistry    I General   Chemistry ] 

or  I 

Physics  I,  II  or  V General    Physics i 

or  ^55 

Biology  la Principles  of  Animal  Biology. 

and 

**Biology    XIII6 Genetics 

Foreign  Language  '.     3       3 

♦Military    Science    II 2       2 

Physical    Education 1       1 

18     18 

♦Students  excused  from  Military  Science  and  Drill  must  substitute  for 
it  some  two-hour  course  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 

♦Economics  B,  Economics  History  of  the  United  States,  3  semester 
hours,  may  be  substituted. 

♦♦Biology   XIII6,  three   semester-hours  credit. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

Group   IV   Required   Subjects 4  4 

Business   Administration   lla Industrial  Management 3  0 

Business  Administration  Ilia. Contractual  Relationships 3  0 

Business   Administration    III6 Business    Associations 0  3 

Business  Administration   Iv Financial    Organization 3  3 

Business   Administration    V6 Marketing  Organization 0  3 

Business  Administration  VII& Sales   Principles  and 

Management 0  3 

Business  Administration  IX& Transportation  0  3 

Economics  VII Elements  of  Statistics 1  1 

Philosophy  la General    Psychology 3  0 

Free  Electives  15  12 

Suggested  Free  Electives 

Economics  Ila Public   Finance 3  0 

Economics  IVa Labor    Problems 3  0 

Sociology    la Principles  of   Sociology 3  0 

Sociology    16 Race    Problems 0  3 

Business   Administration   116 Industrial    Accounting 0  3 

Business    Administration    VI6 Foreign    Commerce 0  3 

Business  Administration  VIII6 Advertising   Principles  and 

Management    0  3 

Business  Administration  XIII Public   Accounting 3  3 

Engish  IVa , Description    and    Narration....  3  0 

English    IV6 Exposition  0  3 

Philosophy   Ila Logic    3  0 

Philosophy    Ilia Ethics    3  0 


CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

Chemistry    I General    Chemistry 5 

English  I Rhetoric   3 

Foreign    Language French,      German,      Greek,      Latin,      or 

iSpanish  3 

Mathematics   I Trigonometry,     College     Algebra,     Plane 

Analytical  Geometry 3 

^Military  Science  and  Drill  I.  Regulations  and  Drill 2 

Physical   Education   1 1 

17 
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Sophomore  Year 

Biology  la  and  III6 ] 

or 
Physics  I  and  II \ 5 

or  I 

Physics  V   J 

Group  II  3 

Group  III  3 

Group  II,  III,  or  IV 3 

'^'Military  Science  and  Drill  II 2 

Physical  Education  II 1 

17 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  candidates  for  either  of  the 
degrees  offered  must  choose  their  studies  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  general  "Requirements  for  Degrees"  of  this  college. 

CURRICULUM 

Two- Year  Pre-Medical  Course 
First  Year 

Names  op  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

Biology  la  and  III6 General  Course  5 

Chemistry    I General    Chemistry 5 

English    I Rhetoric   3 

Foreign  Language  I Elementary   Course 3 

♦Military  Science  and  Drill  I..Regulations  and  Drill 2 

Physical    Education   1 1 

19 

Second  Year 

Advanced  Biology 3 

Chemistry  III  and  V 8 

Physics  I   and   II ] 

or  [ 5 

Physics   V J 

♦Military  Science  and  Drill  II 2 

Physical  Education  II 1 

^ 19 

♦Students  excused  from  Military  Science  and  Drill  must  substitute  for 
it  some  two-hour  course  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Professor   Anderson 

The  study  of  the  classics  contributes  largely  to  general 
culture.  In  addition  to  the  recognized  and  peculiar  discip- 
linary value  of  such  studies  and  their  conspicuous  service  in 
cultivating  the  literary  sense  and  developing  literary  taste, 
they  have  a  more  immediate  value  and  office  as  aids  to  the 
comprehension  and  interpretation  of  modern  languages  and 
literatures.  A  thoro  study  and  a  full  understanding  of  the 
modern  languages,  especially  the  Romance  languages  and  our 
own  tongue,  demand  a  considerable  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  Latin  and  Greek.  Thus  from  two  points  of  view,  that 
of  their  own  intrinsic  beauty  and  value  as  culture  studies  and 
that  of  aids  to  the  study  of  other  languages,  Latin  and  Greek 
command  our  attention  and  call  for  a  large  place  in  any  cur- 
riculum which  proposes  to  issue  in  a  liberal  education. 

Courses  A,  B,  and  C,  if  not  used  for  entrance  units,  may 
be  taken  for  college  credit. 

LATIN 

Latin  A. — First  Year  Latin,  based  on  a  book  for  begin- 
ners. (First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year- 
hours.) 

Latin  B. — Second  Year  Latin,  based  on  Caesar,  with 
grammar  and  prose  composition.  (First  and  second  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Latin  C. — Third  Year  Latin,  based  on  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
with  grammar  and  prose  composition.  (First  and  second  se- 
mesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Latin  I. — Ovid,  about  2,000  verses  selected  from  his  vari- 
ous works,  but  mainly  from  the  Metamorphoses;  Versifica- 
tion, with  especial  reference  to  the  Dactylic  Hexameter  and 
Pentameter;  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  A  rapid 
review  of  forms  and  the  principal  rules  of  Syntax;  a  short 
weekly  exercise  in  prose  composition.  (First  and  second  se- 
mesters; 3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Latin  II. — Selections  from  the  Roman  historians,  espe- 
cially Livy  and  Sallust,  and  from  the  Satires,  Epistles,  Odes, 
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and  Epodes  of  Horace,  with  a  study  of  the  Horation  Metres. 
(First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Latin  III. — Juvenal's  Satires,  with  some  omissions ;  Taci- 
tus, parts  of  the  Histories  or  Annals ;  selections  from  Catul- 
lus, Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  (First  and  second  semes- 
ters;  3  hours.   Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Latin  IV. — Several  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  Tacitus, 
Germania  and  Agricola;  selections  from  Seneca,  Gellius,  and 
Quintilian.  (First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit, 
3  year-hours.) 

Latin  V6. — History  of  Roman  Literature,  preceded  by  a 
short  study  of  Roman  Life  and  Customs.  (Second  semester;  3 
hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 

Latin  VI. — Grammar  and  Prose  Composition:  an  inter- 
mediate course  in  Prose  Composition  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  taking  Latin  I  or  II  and  consisting  of  weekly  written 
exercises  and  some  oral  work;  in  connection  with  this  there 
will  be  a  general  review  of  Latin  Grammar  with  some  more 
advanced  work,  both  in  forms  and  syntax.  (First  and  second 
semesters;    2  hours.     Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Latin  VII. — Advanced  Prose  Composition :  a  continuation 
of  Latin  VI,  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  completed 
Latin  VI  or  equivalent.  (First  and  second  semesters;  2  hours. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.  ) 

Not  all  of  these  courses  will  be  given  in  any  one  year  but 
only  such  as  are  most  in  demand. 

GREEK 

Greek  A. — The  forms  and  most  important  principles  of 
the  syntax;  numerous  exercises,  partly  oral,  partly  written, 
and  some  practice  in  conversation  and  sight  reading.  One 
book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  exercises  in  Prose  Com- 
position and  study  of  the  Grammar.  (First  and  second  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Greek  I. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  II,  III,  and  IV; 
selections  from  Lucian  and  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato,  sight 
translation;  Prose  Composition;  Grammar.  (First  and  sec- 
ond semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Greek  II. — Select  orations  of  Lysias  or  other  Attic  orators, 
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with  informal  talks  on  Athenian  Laws  and  Customs;  parts 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer ;  Prosody.  (First  and  sec- 
ond semesters;    3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Greek  III. — Selections  from  the  Greek  historians,  espe- 
cially Herodotus  and  Thucydides;  from  the  Greek  dramatists, 
especially  Euripides  and  Sophocles;  from  the  lyric  fragments 
of  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  etc.  (First  and  second  semesters;  3 
hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Greek  TVa. — History  of  Greek  Literature,  preceded  by  a 
short  study  of  Greek  Life  and  Customs.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  is  highly  desirable,  but  is  not  required  for 
this  course.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ly^  year- 
hours.) 

Greek  V. — Grammar  and  Prose  Composition:  an  inter- 
mediate course  in  Prose  Composition  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  taking  Greek  II  or  III  and  consisting  of  weekly 
written  exercises  and  some  oral  work ;  in  connection  with  this 
there  will  be  a  general  review  of  Greek  Grammar  with  some 
more  advanced  work,  both  in  forms  and  syntax.  (First  and 
second  semesters;  2  hours.     Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Greek  VI. — Selections  from  the  Septuagint  and  from  the 
New  Testament;  class  and  parallel  translations;  vocabulary, 
grammar,  and  stylistic  features  stressed.  (First  and  second 
semesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Not  all  of  these  courses  will  be  given  in  any  one  year  but 
only  such  as  are  most  in  demand. 

BIBLICAL  INSTRUCTION 

Professor  Buchhol^ 

The  following  courses  are  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors, 
embracing  such  aspects  of  Biblical  study  as  the  University  is 
prepared  to  give,  with  a  view  to  providing  a  major  subject  in 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  that  will  permit  students  to 
begin  preparation  for  work  as  secretary  or  physical  director 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  welfare  work  in  mills  or  social  settle- 
ments, or  for  the  ministry.  The  courses  offered  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  instructors  in  the  departments  under  which 
the  various  aspects  of  the  subject  naturally  fall  and  will  be 
given  in  a  spirit  free  from  sectarianism. 

Bible  I. — Old  Testament  History. — The    history    of   the 
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Israelitish  nation  as  narrated  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; the  connections  between  sacred  and  profane  history. 
The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  some  conception  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cultural,  ethical,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  nation. 
(First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Professor  Buchholz.) 

Bible  II. —  New  Testament  History. — The  period  from 
Herod  the  Great  to  the  death  of  John  the  Evangelist,  with 
special  attention  to  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  development  of 
the  early  church.  Lectures,  Bible  readings,  textbook. 
{First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  S  year-hours. 
Professor  Buchholz.) 

Bible  III. — The  English  Bible  as  Literature. —  Literary 
types  found  in  the  Bible  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  as 
compared  with  other  great  examples  of  literature.  The  dic- 
tion of  the  1611  version  will  be  contrasted  with  that  of  other 
translations  and  its  effect  upon  English  literature  will  be 
demonstrated.     {Hours    to    he    arranged.     Professor  Farr.) 

Bible  IV. —  Old  and  New  Testament  Greek. —  See  Greek 
VI.    (Pr'ofessor  Anderson.) 

Bible  V. — The  Bible  as  an  Ethical  and  Religious  Guide. — 
Those  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  bring  out 
most  vividly  ond  directly  the  moral  and  religious  elements  will 
receive  most  attention.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  Bible  as  the  best  guide  for  human  conduct. 
Lectures,  Bible  readings,  studies  of  great  sermons,  textbooks 
on  Evidences  of  Christianity.  (First  and  second  semesters; 
3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Professor    Rogers  Associate   Professor  Thone 

Associate  Professor  Cody*  Assistant  Professor  Gray 

Mr.    Hubbell 

The  courses  offered  in  biology  fall  into  two  main  groups: 
1,  courses  in  animal  biology  or  zoology,  designated  by  odd 
numbers  below;  and  2,  courses  in  botany  and  bacteriology, 
designated  by  even  numbers.  A  major  in  biology  may  be  se- 
lected from  either  or  both  of  the  above  groups. 

For  a  description  of  the  laboratories  and  general  equip- 
ment of  the  department,  see  page  33. 


*Leave  of  absence,  1923-24. 
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Biology  la. — Principles  of  Animal  Biology. — This  course 
is  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and  subject  matter  of  bi- 
ology with  special  reference  to  animal  life.  (First  semester; 
2  lecture,  2  laboratory  and  1  recitation  period  per  week. 
Credit,  2V2  year-hours.  Laboratory  fee  $3.50.  Professor 
Rogers.) 

Biology  II. — General  Botany. — The  structure  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  seed  plants ;  structure  and  phylogeny  of  the  algae, 
mosses  and  ferns ;  ecology  and  classification  of  the  local  flora. 
(First  and  second  semesters;  2  class  arid  2  laboratory  periods 
per  week.  Credit,  2  year-hours.  Laboratory  fee  $3.50.  Pro- 
fessor Thone.) 

Biology  III&. — The  Biology  of  the  Frog. — This  course,  by 
the  detailed  study  of  a  typical  vertebrate,  attempts  to  present 
a  concrete  introduction  to  morphology,  physiology,  and  be- 
haviour as  related  studies  of  the  living  animal.  (Prerequisite: 
Biology  la.  Second  semester;  2  lecture,  2  laboratory  and  1 
recitation  periods  per  iveek.  Credit,  2V2  year^-hours.  Labora- 
tory fee  $3.50.    Professor  Rogers.) 

Biology  IIIP. — Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Pharmd- 
cists. — The  principles  of  vertebrate  anatomy  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  functioning  of  the  physiological  systems  in  man. 
(Open  only  to  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Prerequi- 
site :  Biology  U.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Credit,  2  year-hours.  Laboratory  fee  $3.50. 
Professor  Rogers.) 

Biology  IV6. — Plant  Physiology. — The  fundamental  pro- 
cesses of  the  living  plant,  including  absorption,  transpiration, 
respiration,  assimilation  and  growth.  Prerequisite:  Biol- 
ogy II  and  Chemistry  II  or  IV.    Second  semester;  2  class  and 

2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  2  year-hours.    Labora- 
tory fee  $5.00.    Professor  Thone.) 

Biology  Va. — Invertebrate  Zoology. — The  comparative 
morphology  and  natural  history  of  the  invertebrates  exclu- 
sive of  insects.     (Prerequisite :  Biology  la.     First  semester; 

3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.   Credit,  2V2  year- 
hours.     Laboratory  fee  $5.00.     Mr.  Hubbell.) 

Biology  Yb. — Entomology. — The  structure,  classification, 
development,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  insects.  (Prerequi- 
site :   Biology  la.    Second  semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory 
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periods  per  week.     Credit,  2V2  year-hours.     Laboratory  fee 
$5.00.     Mr.  Hubbell.) 

Biology  Via. — General  Bacteriology. — The  morphology, 
physiology  and  cultivation  of  bacteria  and  related  microorgan- 
isms. (Prerequisite:  Biology  II  or  la  and  Chemistry  I. 
First  semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Professor  Thone.) 

Biology  VI6. — Agricultural  Bacteriology. — This  course  is 
a  continuation  of  Via  for  agricultural  students.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  relationship  of  microorganisms  to  the 
soil,  milk,  and  its  products  and  the  common  stock  diseases. 
{Prerequisite:  Biology  Via.  Second  semester;  2  class  and 
2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  2  year-hours.  Profess- 
or Gray.) 

Biology  Vila. — Embryology. — The  principles  of  general 
embryology,  followed  by  special  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  vertebrates.  {Prerequisite  :  Biology  la  and  Illb.  First 
semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit, 
2y2  year-hours.     Laboratory  fee  $5.00.     Professor  Rogers.) 

Biology  VII&. — Vertebrate  Anatomy. — This  course  will 
deal  with  the  detailed  anatomy  of  the  cat  in  1923-24,  and  with 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  vertebrates  in  1924-25.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  technique  of  dissection.  {Prerequi- 
sites: Biology  Vila.  Second  semester;  1  class  period  and  9 
scheduled  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  iveek.  Credit,  2V2 
year-hours.     Laboratory  fee  $5.00.     Professor  Rogers.) 

Biology  VIII,  a  or  b. — The  Local  Flora. — The  collection, 
study  and  classification  of  the  common  seed  plants  and  ferns 
of  the  Gainesville  region.  {This  course  can  only  be  elected 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
II.    Hours,  and  credit  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Thone.) 

Biology  XI. — Agricultural  Entomology. — An  introduc- 
tion to  applied  entomology,  based  on  the  structure,  classifi- 
cation, life-histories,  recognition  and  control  of  the  injurious 
insects  of  Florida.  (Required  of  all  sophomore  agricultural 
students,  except  those  who  elect  the  economic  biology  group. 
First  and  second  semesters;  1  class  and  2  laboratory  periods 
per  week.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  Pro- 
fessor Gray.) 

Biology  XII6. — Plant  Pathology. — The  morphology   and 
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life-histories  of  the  principal  fungi  and  lower  bryophytes  that 
are  associated  with  plant  diseases.  Diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  plant  diseases.  (Prerequisite :  Biology  IVb  and  Via.  Sec- 
ond semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Professor  Gray.) 
Biology  XIII&. — Genetics. — The  phenomena  of  variation 
and  inheritance.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course  will  deal  with 
the  data  and  questions  of  human  heredity.  {Prerequisite: 
Biology  la.  Second  semester;  2  class  periods  and  assignment 
work.    Credit,  1  Yz  year-hours.    Professor  Rogers.) 

Biology  XIV. — Applied  Plant  Pathology. — Practical 
methods  of  combating  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases  of  Flor- 
ida grove,  truck  and  field  plants.  Signs  of  infection,  diagnosis, 
means  of  transmission  and  methods  of  control.  (Prerequi- 
site: Biology  Xllb.  First  and  second  semesters;  1  class  and 
2  field  or  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Laboratory  fee  $3.50.    Professor  Gray.) 

Biology  XV. — Advanced  Work  in  Biology. — This  is  of- 
fered to  students  particularly  interested  in  biological  ques- 
tions and  prepared  to  pursue  such  work  with  profit.  The  work 
may  be  in  the  nature  of  advanced  course  work  or  simple  prob- 
lems as  an  introduction  to  research.  Possible  lines  of  study 
are:  The  ecology  of  local  animals  or  definite  local  habitats; 
the  taxonomy  of  certain  groups  of  plants  or  animals;  pure 
and  applied  entomology;  advanced  embryology.  (This  work 
can  only  be  elected  by  the  permission  of  the  instructor  with 
whom  it  is  to  be  taken  and  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Hours,  credits  and  laboratory  fees  to  be  arranged.) 

Geology  la. — Physical  Geology. — The  origin,  materials 
and  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  agencies  which  produce 
geological  changes.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  dy- 
namical aspects  of  the  subject.  (Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
First  semester;  3  lecture  periods  per  week;  2  field  trips  to  be 
arranged.    Credit,  IVi  year-hours.    Mr.  Hubbell.) 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Leigh  Professor  Black 

Professor  Beisier  Assistant   Professor  Heath 

The  object  of  the  department  of  chemistry  is  two-fold.  It 
offers  to  the  general  student  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  and 
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gives  him  practice  in  the  methods  employed  in  chemical  lab- 
oratories. For  the  student  who  intends  to  specialize  in  any 
branch  of  chemistry,  the  department  offers  superior  advan- 
tages. A  student  may  pursue  courses  in  the  pure  sciences,  in 
chemical  engineering,  or  agricultural  chemistry.  These  courses 
are  designed  to  prepare  men  for  either  professional  or  indus- 
trial work.  The  chemical  library  contains  a  growing  collec- 
tion of  reference  books  and  journals,  which  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  students  especially  interested  in  chemistry. 

The  Flint  Chemical  Society,  a  voluntary  association  of 
students  in  this  department,  is  described  on  page  55. 

Chemistry  I. — General  Chemistry. — This  course  is  de- 
signed for  freshmen.  It  consists  of  three  lectures  or  recita- 
tions and  two  laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours  each  given 
each  week  thruout  the  year.  The  fundamental  laws  and 
theories  of  chemistry,  and  the  preparation  and  properties  of 
the  common  elements  and  their  compounds  are  studied.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  intelligent  writing  of  equations,  and 
the  solving  of  problems.  {First  and  second  semesters.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $5.00  for  each  semester.  5  hours;  credit,  5  year- 
hours.) 

Chemistry  lib. — See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  III. — Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  in- 
cludes the  general  reactions  of  the  metals  and  acids,  with  their 
qualitative  separation  and  identification.  It  consists  of  one 
lecture  and  five  hours  laboratory  work  each  week  thruout 
the  year.  (Prerequisite :  Chemistry  I.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00 
for  each  semester.  First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours; 
credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  Ille. — See  Chemical  Engineering. 

Chemistry  lYab. — See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  V. — Organic  Chemistry. — Three  lectures  or 
recitations  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  are  given  each 
week,  including  a  study  of  the  preparation,  properties,  and  re- 
actions of  various  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  com- 
pounds. Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  theories  underlying  the 
subject  and  the  proof  of  the  constitution  of  the  most  import- 
ant substances  studied.  Attention  is  given  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  effect  of  constitution  on  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  and  to  the  aplication  of  the  electronic  theory  to  or- 
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ganic  compounds.  This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  specialize  in  chemistry,  in  pharmacy,  in  medi- 
cine, or  in  biology.  It  serves  as  a  general  introductory  to 
specialized  phases  of  organic  chemistry.  (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  I.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00  for  each  semester.  First 
and  second  semesters;  credit,  5  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  VI. — Industrial  Chemistry. — See  Chemical 
Engineering. 

Chemistry  Vila. — Quantitative  Analysis. — Volumetric 
methods  in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry,  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion, iodimetry,  and  precipitation.  One  lecture  or  recitation 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  stoichiometric  calculations  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  for  one  semester. 
{Prerequisite:  Chemistry  I  and  III.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00. 
3  hours;  credit,  1^2,  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  VII&. — Quantitative  Analysis. — Gravimetric 
analysis  of  simple  compounds,  followed  by  the  analysis  of 
such  materials  as  phosphate  rock,  simple  alloys,  limestone  and 
Portland  cement.  Lectures  and  laboratory  hours  are  the 
same  as  for  Chemistry  Vila.  {Prerequisite:  Chemistry  I 
and  III.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  3  hours.  Credit,  iy<2,  year- 
hours.) 

Chemistry  YKab. — Agricultural  Analysis. — See  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 

Chemistry  Xa. — Water  Analysis. — The  analysis  of 
waters  to  determine  their  potability  and  fitness  for  steam 
raising  and  other  purposes.  One  lecture  and  five  hours  lab- 
oratory work  per  week  are  given,  including  a  study  of  meth- 
ods of  interpretation  of  analytical  results,  modern  methods 
of  sedimentation,  filtration  and  purification,  sewage  disposal, 
foaming,  corrosion  and  scale  formation  in  boilers,  and  water 
softening.  {Prerequisite:  Chemistry  Vllab.  Laboratory  fee 
$2.50.    3  hours.    Credit,  ly^  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  Xb. — See  Chemical  Engineering. 

Chemistry  XI. — Physical  Chemistry. — Two  lectures  or 
recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week 
thruout  the  year.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  three 
phases  of  matter — gas,  liquid  and  solid ;  the  properties  of  so- 
lutions; colloids;  equilibrium;  velocity  of  reaction;  thermo- 
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chemistry ;  and  atomic  structure.  It  serves  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  advanced  physical  chemistry  and  thermodynamics. 
(Prerequisite:  Chemistry  III  and  V.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00 
for  each  semester.  First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  XlVa. — Gas  Analysis. — See  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. 

Chemistry  XVIII&. — The  Historical  Development  of 
Chemical  Theories. — This  course  will  consist  of  three  lectures 
a  week  during  the  second  semester.  The  history  of  the  more 
important  chemical  theories,  and  their  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  will  be  discussed.  (Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  V  and  VII  (a)  or  (b) ;  3  hours.  Credit,  ly^  year- 
hours.) 

GRADUATE     COURSES 

Chemistry  Villa. — Organic  Preparations. — The  prep- 
aration of  some  typical  compounds.  Occasional  discussions 
of  principles  and  theories.  Five  to  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  per  week.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
desired.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  V.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00. 
First  semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  ly^,  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  VIII6. — Inorganic  Preparations. — The  course 
consists  of  five  to  six  hours  laboratory  work  per  week,  in- 
volving the  preparation  of  a  number  of  typical  inorganic  com- 
pounds in  addition  to  collateral  reading  and  discussions.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  desired.  (Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  Vila.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second 
semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ly^,  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  Xlla. — Organic  Nitrogen  Compounds. — Spec- 
ial lectures  and  collateral  reading  relative  to  the  electronic 
and  other  theoretical  conceptions  of  organic  compounds  con- 
taining nitrogen.  Explosives;  pseudo-acids;  certain  dyes; 
alkaloids;  proteins;  etc.  (First  semester;  2y2  hours.  Credit, 
^14  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  Xllb. — Special  Chapters  in  Organic  Chemis- 
try.— This  course  will  consist  of  two  lectures  each  week  ac- 
companied by  collateral  reading.  In  general  the  topics  to  be 
studied  will  be  chosen  from  the  following  lists :  Stereochemis- 
try, tautomerism,  the  configuration  of  the  sugars,  aceto- 
acetic  ester  syntheses,  malonic  ester  syntheses,  the  Grignard 
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reaction,  Benzene  theories,  diazo  compounds  and  dyes.     (Sec- 
ond semester,  2^^  hours.    Credit,  ^14  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  Xllla. — Atomic  Structure. — A  graduate 
course  of  special  lectures  and  collateral  reading  dealing  with 
modern  theories  of  the  structure  of  the  atom.  An  historical 
introduction  is  followed  by  a  study  of  radio-activity,  X-ray 
phenomena,  positive  ray  analysis,  crystal  structure,  isotopes, 
Harkin's  nucleus,  Langmuir's  atom,  Bury's  atom,  Bohr's 
atom  and  the  quantum  theory.  The  Journal  literature  is 
largely  used  as  the  basis  of  study.  {First  semester;  2y2 
hours.     Credit,  1^4,  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  XIII6.  —  Photographic  Chemistry.  —  This 
course  will  deal  with  the  chemical  action  of  light,  the  prepa- 
ration properties,  and  uses  of  photographic  materials.  The 
practical  applications  of  photography  will  be  shown,  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  the  subject.  {Second  semester;  2^2  hours). 
Credit,  1^4,  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  XVII. — Chemical  Research. — Laboratory  fee 
$5.00  for  each  semester.  ^i/2  t^  ^  hours.  Credit,  ii/4  to  2^/^ 
year-hours.) 

COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    PHARMACY    STUDENTS 

Chemistry  Yp. — Organic  Chemistry. — Three  lectures  or 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  will 
be  given  each  week  thruout  the  first  semester.  The  course  will 
consist  of  a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  car- 
bon compounds,  and  the  therapeutic  action  and  commercial 
preparation  of  organic  compounds  used  in  medicine  will  be 
considered  in  detail.  {Prerequisite:  Chemistry  Ip.  Lahoror- 
tory  fee  $5,.00.  First  semester;  5  hours.  Credit,  ^i/2  year-^ 
hours.) 

Chemistry  XV. — Physiological  Chemistry. — The  chem- 
istry and  physiology  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  body 
tissues.  The  examination  of  body  secretions  and  excretions 
such  as  milk,  blood,  urine,  etc.  Course  includes  routine  analy- 
ses of  value  to  pharmacists  and  physicians.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory. {Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee 
$5.00.   Second  semester;  3  hours.   Credit,  ^1/2  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  XVI. — Toxicology. — Deals  with  the  detection, 
isolation,  and  quantitative  determination  of  poisons  in  foods, 
artificial  mixtures,  and  animal  bodies.   The  lectures  deal  with 
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the  descriptions  of  poisons  and  the  chemistry  of  the  more  im- 
portant members  of  each  class.  The  course  does  not  pretend  to 
turn  out  finished  toxicologists,  but  it  is  believed  that  some 
training  in  the  careful  manipulations  and  precise  methods  of 
forensic  chemistry  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  student  of 
pharmacy.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  IV  or  V  and  VII.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $5.00.  One  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  per 
week;  second  semester;  2  hours.      Credit,  1  year-hour.) 

For  courses  in  Chemical  Engineering,  see  page  140. 

For  courses  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  see  page  109. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Bristol  Professor  Boyd 

Mr.  Langworthy 

The  aims  of  this  department  are  to  equip  the  student  for 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  and  participation  in  discussions 
of  social  and  economic  problems;  to  make  for  more  efficient 
citizenship;  to  provide  the  sociological  training  so  essential 
for  those  preparing  for  law,  teaching,  the  ministry,  or  pro- 
fessional social  work,  and  to  give  broad  training  to  those 
looking  forward  to  a  business  career. 

Sociology  A  and  B  form  a  general  introduction  to  all 
courses  given  in  the  department. 

ECONOMICS 

Economics  B. — Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — 
A  general  but  comprehensive  history  of  the  growth  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  commerce  with  the  social  and  economic 
problems  involved.  (Primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Upper  classmen  will  be  required  to  do  extra  reading.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $1.00.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1^2  yecb'^- 
hours.) 

Economics  I. — Principles  of  Economics. — A  general 
course  covering  the  fundamental  principles  of  consumption, 
production,  exchange  and  distribution  of  wealth  with  practi- 
cal application  to  concrete  problems.  (Not  open  to  freshmen 
and  should  be  preceded  by  Sociology  A  and  either  Sociology  B 
or  Economics  B.  First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit, 
3  year-hours.) 

Economics  lla. — Public  Finance. — Principles  governing 
expenditures  of  modern  governments;  sources  of  revenue; 
public  credit ;  principles  and  methods  of  taxation  and  of  finan- 
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cial  administration  as  revealed  in  the  fiscal  systems  of  leading 
countries.  (Prerequisite:  Economics  I  or  Via.  First  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.    Credit,  iy2  year-hours.)  Omitted,  1924-25. 

Economics  IVa. — Labor  Problems. — Origin  and  nature; 
methods  of  amelioration  and  reform ;  women  and  child  labor ; 
sweating;  unemployment;  labor  legislation;  cooperation; 
profit-sharing;  insurance;  industrial  education.  (Prerequi- 
site: Economics  I  or  Via.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
IV2  year-hours.)     Omitted  1924-25. 

Economics  Via. — Introduction  to  Economics. — A  brief 
study  of  the  principles  of  economics  and  their  application  to 
practical  problems.  (Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  and  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.) 

Economics  VI6. — Principles  of  Business. —  (Prerequisite: 
Economics  I  or  Via.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  and  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ^1/2  year-hours.) 

Economics  VII. — Elements  of  Statistics. — This  course 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Sam  Fleming,  government  statistician, 
thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ing ton,  and  will  provide  special  training  in  the  study  of 
Florida  products  from  the  point  of  view  of  statistics.  (Pre- 
requisite: Economics  I  or  Via.  First  and  second  semesters; 
1  hour.    Credit,  1  year-hour.) 

Economics  X. — History  of  Economic  Thought. —  (For 
qualified  seniors  and  graduate  students.  First  and  second  se- 
mesters; two  1^2  hour  periods.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Economics  XL — Economic  Seminar  for  graduate  stu- 
dents.— To  be  taken  in  connection  with  Economics  X.  First 
and  second  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  ly-j  year-hours.) 

BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Business  Administration  B. — Office  Technique  and 
Management. — Business  Correspondence,  filing  systems,  office 
routine  and  practice.  (Prerequisite:  Proficiency  in  touch 
system  of  typewriting.  Registration  fee,  $3.00.  Instruction 
in  touch  system  of  typewriting  for  those  who  do  not  have  pre- 
requisite, $1.50  additional.  First  and  second  semesters;  1 
hour.    New  sections  covering  entire  course  will  be  organized 
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at  beginning  of  second  semester.  2  hours.  Credit,  1  year- 
hour.) 

Business  Administration  I. — Administration  and  Ac- 
counting Principles. — Internal  organization  and  management 
of  business  concerns ;  accounting  as  an  aid  to  administration ; 
accounting  records  and  reports.  {Prerequisite  or  corequisite : 
Registration  in  Economics  I  or  Via.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00 
per  semester.  First  and  second  semesters;  2  class  and  1  lab- 
oratory periods  per  week.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Credit,  3 
year-hours.) 

Business  Administration  Ila. — Industrial  Manage- 
ment.— Plant  location  and  arrangement;  the  manufacturer's 
purchase  and  sales  policies;  scientific  management.  An  in- 
spection trip  of  Jacksonville  industrial  plants  is  required. 
{Prerequisite:  Economics  I  or  Via.  First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  ^1/2  year-hours.) 

Business  Administration  lib. — Industrial  Accounting. 
— Determination  of  the  unit  cost  of  product ;  reports  and  rec- 
ords for  purchasing  and  manufacturing  departments.  {Pre- 
requisite: Business  Administration  I  and  Ila.  Second  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.    Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.) 

Business  Administration  Ilia. — Contractual  Relation- 
ships.— Elementary  legal  concepts;  law  and  business  admin- 
istration; contracts;  sales;  suretyship;  negotiable  instru- 
ments. {Prerequisite:  Economics  I  or  Via.  First  semester; 
3  hours.    Credit,  li^  year-hours.)     Omitted  in  1924-5. 

Business  Administration  III6. — Business  Associations. 
— Administrative  and  legal  questions  involved  in  the  forms 
of  business  association  such  as  partnership,  corporations  and 
agency;  combinations  and  monopolies;  unfair  competition; 
governmental  control  of  industry.  {Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  Illb  or  one  semester  of  Contracts.  Second 
semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ly^  year-hours.)  Omitted  in  192U-25. 

Business  Administration  IV.^ — Financial  Organization. 
— Money  and  credit ;  commercial  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions; Federal  Reserve,  Intermediate  Credit  and  Farm 
Loan  systems ;  securing  capital  or  credit  for  business  organi- 
zations; investment  principles.  {Prerequisite:  Economics  I 
or  Via.  First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit  3  year- 
hours.) 
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Business  Administration  Va. — Marketing  Organiza- 
tion.— Functions  and  policies  of  wholesaler  and  retailer ;  elim- 
ination of  middleman ;  cost  of  marketing.  {Prerequisite :  Ec- 
onomics I  or  Via.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ly^ 
year-hours.)     Omitted  in  1924-5. 

Business  Administration  VI6. — Foreign  Commerce. — 
Marketing  policies  of  American  exporters;  ocean  transporta- 
tion; foreign  exchange;  financing  foreign  commerce;  govern- 
mental policies  affecting  foreign  commerce.  {Prerequisite: 
Business  Administration  IV.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
iy<2,  year-hours.)     Omitted  in  1924-5. 

Business  Administration  VII 6. — Sales  Principles  and 
Management. —  {Prerequisite:  Economics  I  or  Via.  Second 
semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.)  Omitted  in 
1924-5. 

Business  Administration  VIII6. — Advertising  Prin- 
ciples and  Management. —  {Prerequisite:  Economics  I  or  Via. 
Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ^1/2  year-hours.)  Omitted 
in  1924-25. 

Business  Administration  IX&. — Transportation. — Rail- 
roads; motor  truck  transportation;  inland  waterways;  or- 
ganization for  transportation  service;  rate  making;  govern- 
mental control.  {Prerequisite:  Economics  I.  Second  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.    Credit,  ly^  year-hours.) 

Business  Administration  Xlla. — Accounting  Reports. — 
Thoro  study  of  underlying  principles;  preparation  and  inter- 
pretation. {Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  I.  First 
semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.) 

Business  Administration  XIII. — Public  Accounting. — 
Audits;  investigations;  installation  of  accounting  systems; 
income  tax;  organization  for  public  accounting.  {Prerequi- 
site: Business  Administration  Xlla.  First  and  second  se- 
mesters; 3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.)    Omitted  in  1924-5. 

Courses  in  the  College  of  Law. — Until  Business  Ad- 
ministration Ilia  is  offered,  students  majoring  in  Business 
Administration  should  substitute  work  in  the  College  of  Law. 
The  consent  of  the  deans  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Law 
Colleges  should  be  obtained.  These  courses  should  not  be 
taken  before  the  junior  year.  The  figures  in  parenthesis  in- 
dicate the  number  of  semester-hours  credit: 
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First  semester:  Contracts  (4),  Insurance  (1),  Second 
semester:  Contracts  (3),  Sales  (1),  Property  II  (2), 
Suretyship   (2). 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology  A. — Introduction  to  the  Mental  and  Social  Sci- 
ences.— A  course  of  lectures  by  Professors  Benton,  Leigh, 
Black,  Beisler,  Heath,  Rogers,  Bristol  and  others,  with  re- 
quired readings  and  discussions.  {PriTnarily  for  freshmen. 
Upperclassmen  will  be  required  to  do  additioTial  reading. 
First  semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  iy2  year-hours.) 

Sociology  B. — Introduction  to  Sociology. — A  brief  study 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  factors  and  problems  of  social 
welfare  and  social  progress.  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  A  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  qualified  upperclassmen  who  will  be  re-, 
quired  to  do  extra  reading.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
IV2  year-hours.) 

Sociology  la. — Principles  of  Sociology. — The  principles 
of  social  evolution,  social  organization  and  social  control. 
(Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  Sociology 
B  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1^/2 
year-hours.) 

Sociology  lb. — Race  Problems. — History,  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  immigration;  methods  of  assimilation.  The  negro 
problem.  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  B  or  la.  Second  semester; 
3  hours.   Credit,  1  year-hour.)  Omitted  in  1924-25. 

Sociology  2b. — Criminology. — Nature  of  crime;  classes 
of  criminals;  methods  of  punishment  and  prevention.  Socio- 
logical aspects  of  criminal  law  and  procedure.  Constructive 
proposals.  (Prerequisite :  Sociology  B  or  la.  Second  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.     Credit,  1^2  year-hours.) 

Sociology  III6. — Rural  Sociology. — A  broad  survey  of  the 
field  of  rural  life  in  its  social  aspects;  methods  of  improve- 
ment. (Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Second  semester; 
3  hours.    Credit,  1^2  year-hours.) 

Sociology  VI. — Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy. — A 
critical  and  constructive  study  of  modern  writers  in  the  field 
of  social  theory.  (Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  are 
majoring  in  Sociology  or  Philosophy.  First  and  second  se- 
mesters; 3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours.)    Omitted  in  1924-25. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Farr  Assistant  Professor  Halley 

Assistant  Professor  Robertson  Assistant  Professor  Hathaway 

Assistant  Professor  Little 

English  I. — Rhetoric  and  Composition.  —  Designed  to 
train  students  in  methods  of  clear  and  forceful  expression. 
Instruction  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  formal  rhetoric,  in 
rhetorical  analysis,  and  in  theme  writing,  the  constant  corre- 
lation of  the  three  as  methods  of  approach  to  the  desired  goal 
being  kept  in  view.  In  addition  a  reading  course  is  assigned 
each  student.  {Required  of  all  freshmen  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  all  sophomores  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

English  II. — Introduction  to  Literature. — This  course  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  human  thought  as  expressed  in  literary  form  from 
its  earliest  manifestations  to  the  present.  Chief  stress  will  be 
laid  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  more  important  Euro- 
pean literatures.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  furnish  the 
student  with  some  general  idea  of  world  literature  both  as 
desirable  in  itself  and  as  necessary  to  the  more  detailed  study 
of  English  and  American  literary  history,  and  to  give  him 
some  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  and  technique 
of  the  various  types  of  literature.  Text-book,  lectures,  prepa- 
ration of  papers  on  assigned  topics,  and  extensive  readings  in 
translation  will  be  the  methods  of  instruction.  {Required  of 
freshmen  in  the  A.  B.  course;  3  actual  lecture  hours.  Credit, 
2  year-hours.) 

English  III. — History  of  Literature. — An  outline  course  in 
the  historical  development  of  the  English  literature  and  lan- 
guage. Selections  from  important  prose  writers  and  poets; 
lectures  on  the  history  of  the  language  and  literature ;  a  man- 
ual for  reference;  frequent  reports  from  the  individual  stu- 
dents; constant  use  of  the  University  library.  {First  and 
second  semesters;  3  hows.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

English  IVa. — Description  and  Narration. — Practice  in 
writing  will  be  emphasized.  Text-book  work  will  be  largely 
replaced  by  lectures  and  application  of  principles.  Narrative 
practice  will  include  the  anecdote,  tale,  and  particular  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  technique  and  development  of  the  short- 
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story  and  novel.  (Prerequisite:  English  I.  First  semester; 
3  hours.    Credit,  ly^  year-hours.) 

English  TVb. — Exposition. — A  critical  study  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  exposition  with  special  attention  to  the  essay 
and  criticism.  Course  largely  lectures.  Outside  reading  and 
written  reports  required.  (Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
IV2  year-hours.) 

English  Ya.  —  Shakespeare  and  the  Drama.  —  Three 
Shakespearian  plays  are  read  in  class.  On  eight  others  a  writ- 
ten review  each  fortnight,  and  on  the  alternate  week  essays 
from  the  students  and  lectures  by  the  instructor.  Readings 
in  the  English  drama  from  the  Cycle  plays  to  contemporary 
production  are  assigned.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
IV2  year-hours.) 

English  Yb. — The  Drama  Before  Shakespeare. — The  clas- 
sical drama,  the  religious  play,  the  beginnings  of  the  secular 
play  in  England,  and  the  dramatic  productions  of  Shake- 
speare's predecessors  are  studied  by  means  of  text-book,  lec- 
tures, reports  on  special  topics,  extensive  readings,  and  essays 
on  assigned  subjects.  (Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
IV2  year-hours.) 

English  Via. — Poetics. — A  course  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  the  student  with  the  various  theories  of 
poetry  from  Aristotle's  Poetics  to  Shelley's  Defense  of  Poetry. 
Outside  reading  and  reports.  (Prerequisite :  English  I  and  II. 
First  semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  ly^  year-hours.) 

English  VI6. — Poetic  Technique. — A  careful  studyof  the 
various  types  of  poetry,  exclusive  of  the  drama, — ballad,  epic, 
lyric,  etc.,  together  with  a  study  of  English  meter,  rhyme  and 
stanza,  illustrated  by  poems  of  the  greatest  English  poets. 
(Prerequisite:  English  Via.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
ly^  year-hours.) 

English  Vila. — American  Poetry. — A  rapid  survey  of  the 
development  of  poetry  in  the  United  States ;  critical  study  of 
a  few  of  the  more  important  authors  (Bryant,  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Poe).  (First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  ii/^  year-hours.) 

English  VII6. — Southern  Literature. — A  detailed  study, 
with  extensive  reading  and  essay  work;  examination  of  the 
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claims  of  Florida  authors.    (Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
iy2  year-hours.) 

English  VIII. — The  English  Novel. — The  student  reads  a 
list  of  novels  chosen  to  illustrate  chronology  and  variety  of 
species,  analyzes  minutely  one  novel  from  the  technical  side, 
masters  the  entire  work  and  life  of  one  novelist,  and  compares 
closely  a  novel  and  a  dramatized  version  of  it.  (3  hours.  Cred- 
it, 3  yeay^-hours.) 

English  IXa. — Shelley. — Lectures  and  class  study  of  the 
most  important  of  Shelley's  poems,  with  special  attention  to 
Prometheus  Unbound,  Alastor,  Adonais,  Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty  an  other  important  odes  and  lyrics.  {Prerequisite: 
English  III.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.) 

English  1X6. — Browning. — Method  of  study  same  as 
above.  Special  attention  to  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  Andrea  del  Sar- 
to,  Pippa  Passes,  Abt  Vogler,  Paracelsus,  The  Ring  and  the 
Book;  and  some  of  his  dramas,  as  Luria.  The  return  of  the 
Druses,  a  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon.  {Prerequisite:  English  IXa. 
Second  semester;  3  hours.   Credit,  ly^  year-hoiirs.) 

English  X. — Chaucer. — Extensive  reading  in  the  "Can- 
terbury Tales",  "Troilus",  and  minor  works.  Lectures  on  the 
literary  types  encountered,  and  on  the  relation  of  Chaucer's 
work  with  that  of  Shakespeare,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  and  oth- 
ers. Classroom  work  is  supplemented  by  essays  on  assigned 
topics,  and  by  parallel  reading  intended  to  give  the  student  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  Chaucer's  historical,  social,  and  lit- 
erary background.    {S  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

English  XI. — Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Reading. — Drill 
in  the  forms  of  the  early  language  and  an  elementary  view  of 
its  relation  to  the  other  members  of  the  Aryan  family  and  of 
its  development  into  Modern  English.  The  texts  in  Bright's 
Anglo-Saxon  Reader  are  studied,  and  Cook's  edition  of  Judith 
is  read.    {3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

English  XII. — Engineering  Exposition. — An  attempt  to 
give  special  training  to  Engineering  students  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  writing  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession.  It  will  consist  largely 
of  the  writing  of  papers  (upon  subjects  assigned  by  the  de- 
partments in  the  College  of  Engineering) ,  which  will  be  criti- 
cised and  revised.  {Engineering  seniors;  1  hour.  Credit,  1 
year-hour.) 
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EXPRESSION  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Mr.  Chapman 

Expression. — Particular  attention  is  given  to  establishing 
a  correct  method  of  breathing,  to  correcting  faulty  articula- 
tion, and  to  teaching  the  principles  of  interpretation  by  voice, 
gesture,  and  facial  expression. 

A  small  tuition  fee  is  charged. 

Public  Speaking. — Students  are  instructed  in  the  art  of 
preparing  and  of  delivering  debates,  orations,  and  occasional 
addresses. 

The  department  always  shows  a  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  the  Committee  on  Public  Debating  and  with  the  Debating 
Council. 

Alpha  Phi  Epsilon. — A  chapter  of  the  Honorary  Fratern- 
ity of  Alpha  Phi  Epsilon  was  established  at  the  University 
during  the  spring  of  1921.  The  objectives  of  the  fraternity 
are  to  honor  those  who  take  active  parts  in  debating ;  to  en- 
courage all  inter-class,  inter-organization,  and  inter-collegiate 
contests  in  public  speaking;  to  bring  about  a  serious  study  of 
parliamentary  law;  and  in  every  way  possible  to  raise  the 
standards  of  public  speaking,  both  prepared  and  extempore. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Leake  Mr.  Glunt 

The  aims  of  this  department  are  to  give  that  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  philosophy  of  History  which  belongs  to  a  liberal 
education,  to  equip  the  student  for  more  advanced  work  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for 
journalism  or  for  the  study  of  the  law.  With  these  ends  in 
view  the  courses  are  planned  to  cover  a  broad  field  of  study  in 
a  thoro  manner.  The  department  has  the  necessary  library 
authorities  for  adequate  collateral  reading.  All  students  begin- 
ning college  work  in  History  are  advised  when  possible  to  take 
History  I  before  taking  up  any  of  the  more  advanced  courses. 

The  courses  in  Political  Science  are  planned  so  that 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  organization  and  functions  of 
national,  state,  and  local  governments  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  dual  purpose  of  preparing  students  for  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  of  familiarizing  them 
with  a  concrete  example  of  government,  as  a  foundation  for 
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more  advanced  work  in  Political  Science.  Several  advanced 
courses  are  offered  in  Constitutional  Law,  International  Law, 
and  Comparative  Government. 

All  the  advanced  courses  offered  are  not  given  in  any  one 
year. 

HISTORY 

History  I. — Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages. — A  general 
course  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe  from  the  Teutonic 
migrations  to  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  (3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

History  II. — American  History,  1492  to  1830. — The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  his- 
tory of  America  and  of  American  institutions.  Beginning 
with  the  period  of  discovery  and  colonization  a  detailed  study 
is  made  of  each  colony.  The  Revolutionary  movement,  the 
period  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
development  of  the  United  States  up  to  1830  are  subjected  to 
close  analysis.     {3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

History  III. — American  History,  1830  to  the  Present. — 
The  background  and  causes  of  the  War  between  the  States, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Period,  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  United  States,  and 
America  as  a  world-power.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  our 
international  relations.     {3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

History  IV. — Modern  European  History. — The  character- 
istic features  of  the  Old  Regime,  the  French  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  Periods  and  the  development  of  Europe  from 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Congress  of  Versailles.  {3 
hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

History  V. — English  History. — A  brief  survey  of  English 
History  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasions  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  period  from  1066  to 
the  present.     {3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

History  VI.* — The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. — A 
study  of  the  causes,  development  and  results  of  these  great 
intellectual  and  religious  movements.  {3  hours.  Credit,  3 
year-hours.) 
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POLITICAL    SCIENCE 

Political  Science  la.  —  American  Government  and 
Politics. — A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  our 
national  and  state  governments,  Thruout  the  course  present- 
day  political  problems  of  national  and  local  interest  will  be 
made  subjects  of  class  discussion.  (First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  ly^  year  hours.) 

Political  Science  lb. — Municipal  Government. — An  out- 
line of  the  growth  of  American  municipalities  and  a  study  of 
the  organs  and  functional  mechanism  of  modern  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  newer 
tendencies  in  municipal  government,  the  commission  form  of 
government  and  the  city-manager  plan  coming  in  for  thoro 
analysis.    (Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1^/2,  year-hours.) 

Political  Science  Ila. —  Comparative  Government. — A 
study  of  the  constitutional  structure  and  organization  of  the 
governments  of  the  more  important  European  countries.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  compare  these 
governments,  both  in  theory  and  in  their  practical  workings, 
with  each  other  and  with  our  own.  (First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  1^/2,  year-hours.) 

Political  Science  116. — Principles  of  Political  Science. — 
A  study  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  functions  of  the  state  and 
a  critical  examination  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  politi- 
cal theories.  (Second  semester;  2  hours.  Credit,  1  year- 
hour.) 

Political  Science  III. — Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States. — Intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  leading  principles  of  the  American  constitutional  system. 
The  course  will  deal  principally  with  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  those  students  who 
contemplate  advanced  work  in  political  science  or  who  intend 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  (3  hours.  Credit,  3  year- 
hours.) 

Political  Science  IV*. — International  Latv. — The  ob- 
ject of  this  course  is  to  set  forth  the  rules  and  principles 
of  International  Law  as  a  positive  system  with  a  historical 
background  of  custom  and  convention.  The  attributes  of 
sovereign  states,  and  their  rights  and  duties  as  members  of 
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the  family  of  nations,  in  peace,  in  war,  and  in  the  relation 
of  neutrality  will  receive  adequate  treatment.  (S  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Political  Science  V*. — Political  Theories. — A  compre- 
hensive survey  and  discussion  of  the  more  important 
political  theories.    {3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Simpson  Mr.  Hale 

Mr.  iChandler 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  is  planned 
with  a  threefold  purpose  in  view: 

1.  For  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  it 
provides  the  preparation  for  more  advanced  work.  Several 
advanced  courses  are  offered  such  students. 

2.  To  those  who  need  Mathematics  as  an  instrument  it 
offers  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  this  instrument. 
The  application  of  Calculus  not  only  to  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Engineering,  but  even  to  such  seemingly  remote  realms 
as  Psychology  and  Political  Economy,  makes  it  advisable  that 
this  class  should  continue  the  study  of  Mathematics  at  least 
so  far  as  to  include  Calculus. 

3.  To  others  it  gives  logical  training  in  Analysis  and 
Proof,  introduces  them  to  that  scientific  method  par  excel- 
lence of  the  Hypothesis,  and  develops  the  idea  of  a  deductive 
system  in  its  classical  form. 

Mathematics  A. — Solid  Geometry.  {2  hours.  Credit, 
2  year-hours.) 

Mathematics  B. — Plane  Trigonometry  and  Logarithms. 
(2  hours.   Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Mathematics  I. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry  and  College 
Algebra.     {3  hours.   Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Mathematics  le. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry  and  College 
Algebra.  {For  Engineering  students;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year- 
hours.) 

Mathematics  Is.s.h. — The  Mathematics  of  Investment. 
{Second  semester;  3  hours.   Credit,  ly^,  year-hours.) 

Mathematics  III. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
{3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 
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Mathematics  IV. — Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Cal- 
culus.   (2  hours.    Credit,  2  year-hours.)  , 

Mathematics  V. — Advanced  Calculus  and  Differential 
Equations.     (2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Mathematics  VI. — Theory  of  Equations,  Complex  Num- 
bers, and  Determinants.     (3  hours.   Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Mathematics  VII. — Modern  Projective  Geometry.  {2 
hours.    Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Mathematics  VIII. — Theory  of  Least  Squares,  Fourier's 
Series.     {2  hours.    Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Mathematics  IX. — Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  {2 
hours.    Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

MODERN    LANGUAGES 

Extensive  courses  of  reading,  in  and  out  of  class,  frequent 
exercises,  oral  and  written,  and  studies  in  literature  and  lang- 
uage form  the  chief  feature  of  instruction. 

Authors  and  text-books  vary  from  year  to  year.  Tho  the 
classics  are  not  neglected,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

All  the  courses  offered  will  not  be  given  in  any  one  year. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Crow 

German  A. — Elementary  Course. — Pronunciation,  forms, 
elementary  syntax,  dictation,  written  exercises,  memorizing 
of  vocabularies  and  short  poems,  translation.  (First  and  sec- 
ond semesters;  3  hours.   Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

German  I. — Intermediate  Course. — Work  of  elementary 
course  continued,  advanced  grammar,  including  syntax,  prose 
composition,  translation,  sight  reading,  parallel.  (First  and 
second  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

German  II. — Advanced  Course. — Syntax,  stylistic  com- 
position, translation,  parallel.  (First  and  second  semesters; 
3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

German  III. — History  of  German  Literature,  Classics,  or 
Philology,  the  choice  depending  upon  the  demand.  (Hours  to 
be  arranged.) 
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SPANISH 

Professor  Crow  Assistant  Professor  Hathaway 

Spanish  A. — Elementary  Course. — Pronounciation,  forms, 
elementary  syntax,  dictation,  written  exercises,  memorizing 
of  vocabularies  and  short  poems,  translation.  (First  and 
second  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Spanish  I. — Intermediate  Course. — ^Work  of  elementary 
course  continued,  advanced  grammar,  including  syntax,  prose 
composition,  translation,  parallel.  (First  and  second  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Spanish  II. — Commercial  Correspondence. — First  and 
second  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Spanish  III. — Advanced  Course. — Syntax,  stylistic,  com- 
position, translation,  parallel.  (First  and  second  semesters; 
3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Spanish  IV. — History  of  Spanish  Literature,  Classics,  or 
Philology,  the  choice  depending  upon  the  demand.  (Hours  to 
be  arranged.) 

FRENCH 

Assistant  Professor  Luker 

French  A. — Elementary  Course. — Pronounciation,  forms, 
syntax,  dictation,  written  exercises,  memorizing  of  vocabu- 
laries, translation.  (First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

French  I. — Intermediate  Course. — ^Work  of  elementary 
courses  continued,  grammar,  prose  composition,  sight  reading, 
parallel.  (First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  S 
year-hours.) 

French  IL — Advanced  Course. — Composition,  conver- 
sation, reading,  dictation,  story  telling,  reproduction,  etc. 
(First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

French  III. — General  Survey  of  French  Literature. — The 
main  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  wide  view  of  the  subject. 
The  best  available  texts  of  all  periods  will  be  read.  Both 
French  and  English  will  be  used  in  class.  (First  and  second 
semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours.)  Not  offered  in 
1924-25. 

French  IV. — French   Classics. — The   works   of   Moliere, 
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Racine,  and  Corneille  will  form  a  large  part  of  the  study, 
altho  other  writers  will  also  be  considered.  (First  and  second 
semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours.)  Not  offered  in 
1924-25. 

French  V. — Old  French. — Reading  of  texts  will  be  the 
principal  feature  of  the  course.  Comparisons  will  be  made 
between  the  old  and  the  new  language  from  the  viewpoints  of 
phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax,  in  order  to  follow  the  his- 
tory of  its  development  from  popular  Latin.  Recommended 
for  prospective  teachers  of  French.  (First  and  second  se- 
mesters; 2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours.)  Not  offered  in 
1924-25. 

MUSIC 

Mr.  Brown 

This  department  aims  to  foster  a  love  for  good  music  and 
to  encourage  students  to  use  their  musical  abilities  and  train- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others.  It  trains  and 
directs  the  student  chorus,  the  chapel  choir,  the  glee  and  man- 
dolin and  guitar  clubs,  the  orchestra,  and  the  University  band, 
and  offers  private  instruction  in  voice  and  in  violin  and  other 
instruments.  It  seeks  to  cooperate  with  the  musical  organiza- 
tions of  Gainesville  and  in  conjunction  with  them  to  give 
several  public  entertainments  during  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  department,  a  small 
tuition  fee  is  charged  for  private  instruction. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Enwall 

The  primary  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student 
a  broad  outlook  upon  life  in  general,  as  well  as  a  better  under- 
standing of  his  own  life  from  psychological,  ethical,  and  meta- 
physical viewpoints.  Philosophy  lies  nearer  today  than  ever 
before  to  the  various  sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  de- 
mands of  practical  life  on  the  other. 

Another  very  important  aim  is  to  aid  in  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  For  description  of  the  equipment  for 
carrying  on  of  mental  and  physical  tests,  see  page  34, 

Students  may  begin  with  Course  la,  Ila,  Ilia  and  IVa. 

Philosophy  la. — General  Psychology. — Facts  and  theories 
current  in  general  psychological  discussion :  the  sensations,  the 
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sense  organs,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  the  higher  mental 
functions — attention,  perception,  memory,  feeling,  emotion,  vo- 
lition, the  self;  and  like  topics.  (First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.)  Note:  Philosophy  la  will  not  be  re- 
peated the  second  semester. 

Philosophy  I&.  —  Experimental  Psychology.  —  Mainly 
laboratory  work  with  standard  apparatus  on  the  current  prob- 
lems in  Experimental  Psychology.  Special  attention  given  to 
methods  of  psychological  investigation  and  the  collection  and 
treatment  of  data.  {Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Second  semester; 
3  hours.    Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.)     Not  offered  1924-25. 

Philosophy  Ila. — Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive. — The 
use  of  syllogisms,  inductive  methods,  logical  analysis,  and  criti- 
cisms of  fallacies.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ii^  year- 
hours.) 

Philosophy  Ilia. — Ethics. — Principles  of  Ethics :  study  of 
such  topics  as  goodness,  happiness,  virtue,  duty,  freedom,  civi- 
lization, and  progress ;  history  of  the  various  Ethical  Systems. 
(First  semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  ly^  year-hours.) 

Philosophy  III6. — Social  Psychology. — Influences  of  the 
social  environment  upon  the  mental  and  moral  development  of 
the  individual.  (Prerequisite:  Phil.  la.  Second  semester;  3 
hours.    Credit,  ly^  year-hours.) 

Philosophy  IVa. — History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. — The 
development  of  philosophic  thought  from  its  appearance  among 
the  Ionic  Greeks  to  the  time  of  Descartes.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  (First  se- 
mester; 3  hours.   Credit,  ly^  year-hours.) 

Philosophy  IV6. — History  of  Modern  Philosophy.— A  con- 
tinuation of  IVa.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  works 
of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hume,  etc.  (Second  se- 
mester; 3  hours.    Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.) 

Philosophy  Vb. — Abnormal  Psychology. — Abnormal 
phases  of  mental  life :  dreams,  illusions,  hallucinations,  sugges- 
tions, hypnotism,  hysteria,  diseases  of  the  memory,  diseases  of 
the  will,  etc.  Special  attention  given  to  mental  hygiene. 
(Open  to  seniors  and  advanced  pre-medical  students  only. 
Second  semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  ly^  year-hours.) 

Philosophy  VI. — Advanced  Logic. — Seminar.  Theories 
of  thought  and   knowledge.     (Prerequisite :   Philosophy   Ila, 
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and  IVab.  Given  with  Philosophy  VII  in  alternate  years. 
Not  offered  192^-25.  3  hours.  Hours  to  he  arranged.  Credit, 
3  year-hours.) 

Philosophy  VII.  —  Philosophy  of  Nature.  —  Seminar. 
Man's  relation  to  Nature ;  the  various  philosophical  doctrines : 
Animism,  Pantheism,  Materialism,  Realism,  Agnosticism, 
Humanism,  Idealism,  etc.  {Prerequisite:  Philosophy  I  la,  IVa, 
and  IVb.  Given  with  Philosophy  VI  in  alternate  years.  Offer- 
ed 1924-25.  3  hours.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Credit,  3  year^ 
hours.) 

PHYSICS* 

Professor  Benton  Assistant  Professor  Perry 

Assistant   Professor   Weil  Mr.  Littlef 

Mr.   Higgins  Mr.  PrescottJ 

The  work  of  this  department  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  those  who  study  physics  as  a  part  of  a  lib- 
eral education  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  will  have 
to  apply  physics  as  one  of  the  sciences  fundamental  to  engi- 
neering, or  to  medicine. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  fall  into  three 
groups :  (1)  Physics  V  is  a  brief  course  in  general  physics  and 
does  not  pre-suppose  any  previous  knowledge  of  physics;  (2) 
Physics  I,  II  and  III  form  a  longer  and  more  advanced  course 
in  general  physics,  pre-supposing  a  knowledge  of  the  physics 
taught  in  the  high  schools  and  of  trigonometry;  (3)  the  re- 
maining courses  deal  more  fully  with  special  branches  of 
physics,  pre-supposing  a  college  course  in  general  physics,  and 
appropriate  mathematical  preparation. 

Physics  I. — General  physics,  including  mechanics,  heat, 
acoustics,  and  optics,  but  not  electricity  and  magnetism.  Text- 
book used  in  1923-24:  Duncan  and  Starling's  Text  Book  of 
Physics.  (Prerequisites:  High  School  Physics  and  Plane 
Trigonometry.  Both  semesters;  1  lecture  and  2  recitations 
per  week.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Professor  Benton.) 

Physics  II. — General  laboratory  physics,  to  accompany 
Physics  I.     {Laboratory  fee,  $1.50  per  semester.    Both  semes- 


*The  courses  in  physics  are  given  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  the  instructors  in  this  de- 
partment dividing  their  time  between  physics  and  electrical  engineering. 
The  courses  in  electrical  engineering  are  described  under  the  College  of 
Engineering,  page   147. 

tOn  leave  of  absence,  1923-1924. 

JAs  substitute  for  J.  P.  Little,  1923-1924. 
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ters;  2  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.   Credit,  2  year- 
hours.    Mr.  Hig gilts.) 

Physics  III. — General  electricity  and  magnetism,  being 
a  continuation  of  Physics  I.  Text-book  used  in  1923-1924: 
Franklin  and  MacNutt's  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magne- 
tism. (Laboratory  fee,  $1.50  per  semester.  Both  semesters; 
2  recitations  and  1  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.    Professor  Perry.) 

Physics  V. — General  Physics  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  general  student,  and  of  those  taking  the  Pre-Medical 
Course;  divided  as  follows: 

Physics  Va. — Mechanics  and  heat.  Text-book  used  in 
1923-1924:  Spinney's  Text-book  of  Physics.  {Laboratory 
fee,  $1.50.  First  semester;  3  recitations  and  2  two-hour  lab- 
oratory periods  per  week.  Credit,  2y2  year-hours.  Professor 
Perry.) 

Physics  V6. — Sound,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
(Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  Second  semester;  3  recitations  and  2 
two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  2^2,  year-hours. 
Profesor  Perry.) 

Meteorology. — A  brief  general  course.  Text-book  used 
in  1923-1924:  Milham's  Meteorology.  (Prerequisites:  Physics 
V  or  Physics  I  and  U.  First  semester;  2  recitations  and  1 
two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Credit,  ly^  year-hours. 
Professor  Benton.) 

Astronomy. — A  brief  general  course  on  descriptive  as- 
tronomy. Text-book  used  in  1923-1924:  Moulton's  Introduc- 
tion to  Astronomy.  (Prerequisites:  Physics  V  or  Physics  I 
and  IL  Second  semester;  2  recitations  and  1  two-hour  period 
of  observation  per  week.  Credit,  ly^  year-hours.  Professor 
Perry.) 

Theoretical  Mechanics. — A  course  in  theoretical  me- 
chanics covering  topics  which  do  not  enter  the  course  in 
mechanics  offered  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department ; 
such  as  theory  of  attractions,  potential,  and  vector  analysis. 
(Prerequisite :  Mathematics  III,  and  Physics  V  or  Physics  I, 
II,  and  III.  First  semester;  3  recitations  or  lectures  per  week. 
Credit,  1^2  year-hours.  Profesor  Perry.) 

Mathematical  Physics. — An  introductory  course  to  gen- 
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eral  mathematical  physics.  (Prerequisites:  Mathematics  III, 
and  Physics  V  or  Physics  I,  II,  and  III.  Second  semester;  3 
recitations  or  lectures  per  week.  Credit,  IV2  year-hours. 
Professor  Benton.) 

Advanced  Experimental  Physics.  —  {Prerequisites : 
Mathematics  I,  and  Physics  V  or  Physics  I,  II  and  III.  1  class 
period  and  U  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.)  Omitted  in  1924- 
1925. 

Theory  of  Heat. — (2  hours  class  and  2  hours  laboratory 
per  week.)    Omitted  in  1924-1925. 

Theory  of  Optics. — (2  hours  class  and  2  hours  laboratory 
per  week.)    Omitted  in  1924-1925. 

Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Mathematical 
theory,  covering  such  topics  as  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 
electric  oscillations  and  electron  theory.  (3  hours  per  week  of 
lectures  or  recitations.)  Omitted  in  1924-25. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

TowNES  R.  Leigh,   Director 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  inaugurated  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  in  September,  1923.  The  prime  object 
of  its  organization  is  to  offer  superior  opportunities  to  those 
who  wish  to  train  themselves  thoroly  for  the  important  duties 
of  the  retail  pharmacist,  the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  or  the 
professional  or  manufacturing  pharmacist. 

The  opportunities  in  pharmacy  were  never  brighter  than 
at  the  present  time.  With  the  universal  adoption  of  higher 
standards  of  education  and  a  general  concerted  movement  on 
the  part  of  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  state  boards  of  pharmacy 
in  the  United  States  to  increase  their  requirements,  we  observe 
an  increasing  number  of  men  of  ability  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  development  of  pharmacy.  There  is  great  demand 
for  properly  qualified  pharmacists,  and  corresponding  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  to  good  men,  those  having  business  ability, 
industry,  integrity  and  a  thoro  pharmaceutical  education. 

Employers  are  looking  for  the  highest  type  of  professional 
pharmacists  today,  those  who  are  competent  prescriptionists 
or  skilled  analysts.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  prepara- 
tion for  such  work  requires  a  college  education. 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  studying  pharmacy  in  a 
university,  where  the  students  of  pharmacy  share  all  the 
advantages  and  enjoy  the  spirit  of  a  great  educational  estab- 
lishment, which  increases  the  incentive  to  prepare  themselves 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trend  of  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cation. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  and  is  governed  by  the 
same  general  policy  that  characterizes  that  institution.  The 
method  of  work  differs  in  no  essential  from  those  adopted  by 
the  other  scientific  departments.  A  large  amount  of  labora- 
tory instruction  is  one  requirement  since  none  of  the  natural 
sciences  can  be  adequately  taught  without  considerable  in- 
struction in  the  laboratory,  and,  whenever  necessary,  in  the 
field. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  fields  open  to  capable  phar- 
macists :  as  proprietors,  managers  and  prescription  clerks  in 
pharmacies;  as  pharmacists,  chemists,  department  managers 
or  traveling  salesmen  for  wholesale  drug  firms;  as  pharma- 
cists in  private,  municipal  and  state  hospitals;  as  pharmacists 
in  the  Army  and  Navy;  as  chemists  and  bacteriologists  in 
municipal  and  state  public  health  laboratories;  as  chemists 
and  managers  in  the  production  departments  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal and  chemical  manufacturing  houses;  as  chemists  for  im- 
porters and  jobbers  of  drugs,  groceries  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts; as  clinical  chemists  for  physicians;  as  science  teachers 
in  high  schools  and  colleges;  as  food  and  drug  inspectors  in 
government  service;  and  as  research  chemists  in  scientific 
and  industrial  laboratories. 

Success  in  the  higher  positions  depends  largely  upon  the 
student's  native  ability  and  desire  for  achievement. 

Equipment. — Science  Hall  and  Peabody  Hall  provide 
space  for  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  for  the  de- 
partments of  pharmacy,  pharmacognosy  and  pharmacology, 
chemistry  and  biology.  The  laboratories  are  adequately  equip- 
ped with  instruments  of  precision  for  the  teaching  of  the 
technique  and  manipulations  involved  in  chemical  and  ana- 
lytical work,  in  operative  pharmacy,  bacteriology,  botany  and 
toxicology. 

The  library  contains  books  and  pharmaceutical  journals 
from  which  the  students  may  obtain  the  latest  and  best  infor- 
mation. 

Entrance  Requirements. — See  pages  45-49. 

Degrees. — The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  a  three-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.. 
C),  and  a  four-year  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Pharmacy  (B.S.  in  Phar.). 

In  1923  a  two-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Phar- 
macy (Ph.  G.)  was  offered.  Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  this 
course  may  enroll  for  the  second  year  in  1924.  The  two-year  course  will 
be  entirely  discontinued  after  1924-25. 

The  three-year  course  is  designed  to  train  students  not 
only  for  the  prescription  counter  and  commercial  pharmacy, 
but  for  a  great  variety  of  professional  positions  as  well.  In 
the  four-year  course  appropriate  cultural  studies,  and  mathe- 
matics, or  physics,  are  added  to  the  scientific  and  professional 
courses  of  the  three-year  curriculum. 
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CURRICULUM 

THE  THREE-YEAR  COURSE 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Chemistry  I  5 

Biology  Ha 4 

Pharmacognosy  I  4 

Military  Science  I 

Theoretical 2 

Pharmacy  V  3 


18 


Chemistry    I    6 

Biology    lib    4 

Pharmacy  I  5 

Military  Science  I 

Theoretical  2 

Hygiene   I   1 


17 


Second  Year 


Pharmacognosy  II  . 

Pharmacy  I  

Chemistry  V  

Chemistry  III  

Military  Science  II 
Theoretical 


4 
5 
5 
3 


Pharmacy  II  

Biology   HIP   

Chemistry  V  

Chemistry  III  

Military  Science  II 
Theoretical  


6 
4 
6 
8 


19 


19 


Third  Year 


Pharmacology  I 

Pharmacy  II  

Chemistry  Vila 

Biology   Via   

Pharmacy  VI   ... 


4 
5 
3 
4 
3 


Pharmacy  III  

Chemistry  XVI  

Chemistry   VII6   

Chemistry   XV     

Pharmacology  III  ... 
Pharmacognosy  III 


19 


.  8 
.  2 
.  3 
.  8 
.  4 
.  4 

19 


Practice  Military  Science  (Drill,  etc.)  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation are  required  thruout  the  first  two  years  of  the  three 
year  course. 

THE  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 

First  Year 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Chemistry  I  5 

English  I  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Mathematics  I* 3 

Military  Science  and 

Drill    1 2 

Physical   Education  1 1 


17 


Chemistry  I  6 

English  I  3 

Foreign  Language  8 

Mathematics    I* 3 

Military  Science  and  Drill  I 2 

Physical  Education  I 1 

Hygiene  I  „ 1 


18 


*Physics  V  may  be  taken  in  place  of  Mathematics  I. 
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Second  Year 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Chemistry  III  3 

Pharmacognosy  I  4 

Biology  Ila  4 

Pharmacy  V  3 

Military  Science  and 

Drill  II  2 

Physical  Education  II  1 


17 


Chemistry  III  3 

Pharmacy  I  5 

Biology   lib   4 

Economics    8 

Military  Science  and 

Drill  II  2 

Physical  Education  II  1 


18 


Third  Year 


Chemistry  V  

Chemistry  Vila  ... 
Pharmacognosy  II 
Pharmacy    I    


5  Chemistry  V  

3  Chemistry  VII6 

4  Biology  IIIp 

5  Pharmacy  II  


17 


.  5 
.  3 
.  4 
.  5 

17 


Fourth  Year 


Pharmacy  II  

Pharmacy  VI   ... 
Pharmacology  I 
Biology   Via   


.  5 
.  3 

.  4 
.  4 

16 


Chemistry  XVI  

Pharmacology  III  ... 

Chemistry  XV  

Pharmacognosy  III 
Pharmacy  III  


.  2 
.  4 
.  3 
.  4 
-  3 

16 


THE  TWO-YEAR  OOURSE* 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy 
First  Year 
First  year  course  will  he  discontinued  after  1923-i24. 

Second  Year 


Pharmacy  II  5 

Chemistry  Vp  5 

Pharmacology  IV  2 

Chemistry  Vila  3 

Biology  Via 4 

Military  Science  II 
Theoretical  2 


21 


Pharmacy  II  5 

Chemistry  XVI  2 

Pharmacy  IV   2 

Pharmacognosy  III  4 

Pharmacy  VI 8 

Chemistry   XV   8 

Military  Science  II 
Theoretical  2 


21 


Practical  Military  Science  (Drill,  etc.)  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation are  required  thruout  the  two-year  course. 


"The  two-year  course  will  be  entirely  discontinued  after  1924-25. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PHARMACY 

Professor  Husa 

The  Department  of  Pharmacy  offers  courses  in  Theoreti- 
cal and  Practical  Pharmacy,  Prescriptions  and  Dispensing, 
Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic,  and  Drug  Analysis.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  aspects  of  Pharmacy,  and 
the  extensive  laboratory  courses  afford  every  opportunity  for 
acquiring  the  technical  skill  needed  in  identifying,  preparing, 
testing,  and  dispensing  drugs  and  medicines. 

Pharmacy  I. — Theoretical  and  Practical  Pharmacy. — A 
course  defining  pharmacy  and  its  relation  to  allied  sciences, 
and  treating  of  the  history  of  pharmaceutical  literature,  in- 
cluding a  study  of  pharmacopoeias  (especially  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia),  National  Formulary,  dispensatories 
and  other  commentaries,  pharmaceutical  journals,  etc.  A  study 
is  made  of  all  operations  of  a  physico-chemical  nature  used  in 
pharmacy,  such  as  solution,  evaporation,  distillation,  subli- 
mation, precipitation,  filtration,  dialysis,  etc.  Comminution 
is  then  explained :  slicing,  bruising,  grinding  and  pulverizing, 
in  mills,  in  mortars,  and  by  other  means ;  also  extraction,  sift- 
ing, elutriation,  clarification  and  decolorization.  The  lecture 
and  recitation  work  is  accompanied  by  laboratory  exercises; 
each  student  is  required  to  make  a  large  number  of  United 
States  Pharmacopoeial,  National  Formulary  and  special  prep- 
arations, illustrating  the  various  processes  used  in  pharmacy. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  semester.  A  year  course  starting 
either  semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.' 
Credit,  5  year-hours.) 

Pharmacy  II. — Theoretical  and  Practical  Pharmacy. — A 
detailed  consideration  of  inorganic  and  organic  acids  and  offi- 
cial salts ;  fixed  and  volatile  oils  and  fats,  alkaloids  and  gluco- 
sides.  The  course  includes  lectures  and  recitations,  followed 
by  laboratory  work  on  the  preparation  of  syrups,  elixirs,  solid 
and  fluid  extracts,  scale  salts,  and  other  types  of  prepara- 
tions. The  pharmacy  of  the  new  synthetic  drugs  receives  due 
attention.  (Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  I.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00 
per  semester.  A  year  course  starting  either  semester;  3  class 
and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.    Credit,  5  year-hours.) 
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Pharmacy  III. — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing. — A  course 
in  which  the  history  of  the  prescription  is  studied.  Instruction 
is  given  in  prescription  reading  and  translation,  the  Latin 
phrases  of  prescriptions,  incompatibilities.  Each  student  will 
be  given  practice  in  dispensing.  Attention  will  also  be  given 
to  the  laws  governing  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  to  the 
pharmacists'  liability,  both  criminal  and  civil,  for  their  own 
violation  of  laws  and  for  violations  on  the  part  of  their 
agents.  (Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  I  and  II.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00,  Second  semester;  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work.    3  hours.    Credit,  ly^  year-hours.) 

Pharmacy  IV. — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing. — A  briefer 
course  than  Pharmacy  III  for  two-year  students.  (Prerequisite: 
Pharmacy  I.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Second  semester;  2 
hours.    Credit,  1  year-hour.)    Not  offered  after  1924-5. 

Pharmacy  V. — Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic. — The  practice 
of  pharmacy  requires  a  knowledge  of  some  operations  of 
arithmetic  not  touched  upon  in  secondary  schools.  This  course 
teaches  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  pharmacy,  and  in- 
cludes a  thoro  study  of  the  systems  of  weight  and  measure  in 
use  in  the  United  States,  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Problems  are  solved  which  involve  the  use  of  alligation.  (First 
semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.) 

Pharmacy  VI. — Drug  Analysis. — A  laboratory  and  reci- 
tation course  which  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
drug  analysis  especially  in  its  application  to  substances  and 
preparations  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  The  stu- 
dent makes  assays  in  the  laboratory  that  are  typical  of  the 
various  classes  of  assaying  processes  of  the  U.  S.  P.  as  well  as 
those  that  every  pharmacist  should  be  able  to  carry  out.  A 
study  is  made  of  the  principles  upon  which  each  assay  is 
based.  (Prerequisites:  Pharmacy  I  and  II,  Chemistry  Ip,  I  lip, 
V,  and  VII.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  First  or  second  semester; 
3  hours.    Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.) 

PHARMACOGNOSY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor  Sweet 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  supplement  the  work  in 
pharmacy  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  prd,ctical  work  in 
pharmaceutical  technic.   Courses  are  outlined  and  conform  to 
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the  required  work  according  to  the  third  edition  of  the  phar- 
maceutical syllabus.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  the  subject  matter 
broad  enough  and  sufficiently  well  balanced  to  be  acceptable 
to  Boards  of  Pharmacy.  The  scientific  needs  of  the  students 
are  considered  as  regards  their  preparation  for  work  as  phar- 
macists and  pharmaceutical  chemists.  The  study  comprises 
crude  and  refined  animal  and  vegetable  drugs,  in  which  the 
botany  of  the  pharmaceutical  plants  receives  emphasis.  This 
is  followed  by  the  physical,  chemical,  physiological  and  thera- 
peutic properties  of  the  drugs  upon  the  animal  body.  Oppor- 
tunities are  offered  for  advanced  and  research  study. 

Pharmacognosy  I. — Elementary  Drug  Study. — A  course 
for  first  year  pharmacy  students  in  the  macroscopical  and  mi- 
croscopical structure  of  plants.  The  source,  official  names, 
description  and  appearance  of  crude  drugs,  the  classification, 
identification  and  adulterations  are  described.  Plant  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  tissues  of  vegetable  drug  plants  are  in- 
cluded. Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  upon  foods, 
drugs  and  spices.  (Laboratory  fee  $5.00;  first  semester;  2  lec- 
tures and  2  laboratory  periods;  U  hours.    Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Pharmacognosy  II. — Crude  and  Prepared  Drugs. — A 
course  in  which  plant  tissues  are  studied  as  regards  selection, 
preservation,  evaluation  with  special  reference  to  morphologi- 
cal characteristics  to  particular  parts  of  plants  used.  The 
seed  plants  and  the  animal  crude  drugs  are  treated  which  are 
official  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  and  National  For- 
mulary and  some  unofficial  drugs  are  included.  The  appear- 
ance upon  the  market  of  crude  and  powdered  drugs  is  de- 
scribed. Lectures  and  recitations.  (Prerequisite:  Pharmor- 
cognosy  I;  first  semester;  U  hours.    Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Pharmacognosy  III. — Commercial  Drugs. — The  study  of 
the  collection,  cultivation,  quality  estimation,  testing  of  plant 
drugs  and  methods  of  handling.  Course  includes  the  sorting, 
cutting,  budding,  marketing,  with  special  reference  to 
local  flora  and  the  detection  of  adulteration  and  substitution 
in  the  crude  or  refined  state.  Lectures  and  recitations.  (Pre- 
requisite: Pharmacognosy  II;  second  semester;  U  hours. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Pharmacology  I. — Materia  Medica. — This  course  directs 
the  student  to  the  principle  of  therapeutics  and  treats  primar- 
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ily  of  pharmaco-dynamics.  It  includes  the  classification  of 
medicines,  defining  and  explaining  the  different  classes.  This 
instruction  is  given  with  a  regard  to  body  functions  and  in- 
cludes the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  drug  substances  in 
their  actions  upon  vital,  body  systems.  It  treats  the  prepara- 
tion, uses  and  constituents.  Lectures  and  recitations.  (Pre- 
requisite: Pharmacognosy  II;  first  semester;  U  hours.  Credit, 
2  year-hours.) 

Pharmacology  II. — A  briefer  course  than  Pharmacology 
I ;  for  two-year  students.  (Second  semester;  2  hours.  Credit, 
1  year-hour.)  Not  offered  after  1923-24. 

Pharmacology  III. — Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — 
A  course  to  assist  the  student  of  Pharmacy  to  form  the  proper 
attitude  toward  pharmaco-dynamics.  The  actual  experience 
of  the  use  of  drugs  for  testing  upon  laboratory  animals  is  ob- 
tained. The  posology,  properties,  standardization,  classifica- 
tion, substitution,  dangers  and  limits  of  drug  use  are  presented. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory.  (Prerequisite:  Pharma- 
cology I.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00;  second  semester;  k  hours. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Pharmacology  IV. — A  briefer  course  than  Pharmacology 
III;  for  two-year  students.  (Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  First 
semester;  2  hours.  Credit,  1  year-hour.)  Not  offered  after 
1924-25. 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Descriptions  of  the  other  subjects  taken  by  students  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  index. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WiLMON  Newell,  Dean 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  three  divisions : 

1.  Instructional  Division  (the  College  proper) . 

2.  Research  Division  (Experiment  Station). 

3.  Agricultural  Extension  Division. 

THE  COLLEGE 

Faculty.— Wilmon  Newell,  C.  E.  Abbott,  L.  W.  Amis,  F. 
H.  Bain,  W.  H.  Beisler,  A.  P.  Black,  R.  W.  Blacklock,  F.  M. 
Brennan,  L.  M.  Bristol,  O.  C.  Bryan,  H.  G.  Clayton,  J.  W.  Day, 
S.  K.  Eshleman,  J.  M.  Farr,  W.  L.  Floyd,  John  Gray,  W.  R. 
Hale,  H.  G.  Hamilton,  S.  W.  Hiatt,  T.  H.  Hubbell,  E.  W.  Jenk- 
ins, E.  L.  Lord,  T.  R.  Leigh,  J.  S.  Rogers,  F.  Rogers,  N.  W. 
Sanborn,  A.  L.  Shealey,  T.  M.  Simpson,  A.  P.  Spencer,  Ralph 
Stoutamire,  A.  J.  Strong,  A.  W.  Sweet,  Frank  Thone,  J.  E.  Tur- 
lington, J.  A.  Van  Fleet,  C.  H.  Willoughby,  E.  M.  Yon. 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  College  was  established  under  the 
Acts  of  Congress  creating  and  endowing  institutions  for  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes. 
Recognition  of  agriculture  as  a  branch  of  collegiate  instruction 
is  a  distinctive  feature  of  schools  thus  founded. 

The  aim  of  the  College  is  to  afford  young  men  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  gaining  technical  knowledge  and 
training  in  the  art  and  science  of  agriculture.  About  one-third 
of  the  student's  time  is  devoted  to  technical  studies,  the  other 
two-thirds  to  cultural  studies  and  basic  sciences.  A  founda- 
tion is  thus  laid  which  will  enable  graduates  to  become  leaders 
in  educational  work  or  effective  producing  agriculturists. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. — Agricultural  Hall,  described 
on  page  29,  is  the  principal  building  for  the  college.  The 
offices,  class  rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  departments  of 
agronomy,  agricultural  engineering,  animal  husbandry  and 
dairying,    horticulture,    poultry    husbandry    and    veterinary 
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science  are  located  in  this  building.  Provisions  are  made  for 
outside  instruction  in  the  different  departments  on  the  college 
farm  which  consists  of  135  acres.  The  farm  is  equipped  with 
a  foreman's  home,  general  barn  for  work  stock,  modern  dairy- 
barn,  veterinary  hospital,  sweet  potato  storage  house,  propa- 
gating house,  corn  crib,  farm  machinery  and  implements,  sev- 
eral stock  lots  and  sheds,  poultry  houses  and  irrigating  sys- 
tems, and  a  number  of  types  and  breeds  of  cattle,  hogs  and  oth- 
er farm  animals.  The  Experiment  Station  farm  joins  the  Col- 
lege farm  and  is  also  accessible  for  instructional  purposes. 

Libraries. — Many  works  on  agriculture  and  horticulture 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  general  library.  A  trained 
librarian  aids  students  in  finding  needed  references.  Each  de- 
partment has,  furthermore,  a  small  collection  of  well-selected 
volumes,  which  are  always  accessible.  The  Experiment  Station 
library  contains  a  very  complete  f?et  of  buHctins  from  the 
experiment  stations  of  the  wcrLi,  and  fi'om  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultui  e,  all  fully  indexed  and  car^xUlly 
filed.  "'>y^^'  '  ^'\^/' 

*  t  r  •      ■> 

The  Agricultural  Club. — This  .is  sl  \;pluntarj;  .association  of 
students  of  the  college.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  training  in  pub- 
lic speaking  and  in  preparation  for  leadership.  The  programs 
consist  mainly  of  speeches,  essays  and  of  debates  on  agricul- 
tural or  civic  topics. 

Scholarships. — County  Scholarships. — Provision  has  been 
made  by  a  legislative  act  for  a  scholarship,  sufficient  to  pay 
the  board  of  a  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  from  each 
county,  to  be  provided  for  at  their  discretion  by  the  various 
Boards  of  County  Commissioners.  The  recipient  is  to  be 
selected  by  competitive  examination  from  among  the  qualified 
applicants. 

Whether  such  a  scholarship  has  been  provided  for  may  be 
learned  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
or  the  County  Agent  of  the  county  in  question.  Other  informa- 
tion regarding  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Boys'  Club  Scholarships. — The  Florida  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion offers  club  boys  three  prize  scholarships,  of  $100  each,  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture :  one  for  the  western,  one  for  the 
central  and  one  for  the  southern  areas  of  the  state. 
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Williamson  and  Dennis,  of  Jacksonville,  offer  a  scholarship 
of  $250  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  the  State  Pig  Club 
champion. 

Loan  Funds. — William  Wilson  Finley  Foundation. — As  a 
memorial  to  the  late  President  Finley  and  in  recognition  of 
his  interest  in  agricultural  education,  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  has  donated  to  the  University  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  ($1,000),  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund.  No  loan 
from  this  fund  to  an  individual  is  to  exceed  $150  per  year. 
Recipients  are  selected  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  whom  all  applications  should  be  directed. 

Loan  funds  available  for  students  in  any  college  of  the 
University,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  loans  are 
made,  will  be  found  described  on  page  39. 

Remunfrativ£  and  Instructive  Labor. —  Opportunities 
frequently  cccur  for  students' to  work  in  the  fields  and  truck 
gardens,  alDout  the  barns,  in  the  buiidings,  and  at  the  Agricul- 
"tural  Experiment  Station.  Those  who,  during  vacation 
periods,  eug^ge  in ,  agricultural  pursuits  will  be  markedly 
benefited  and  after  graduation  will  cominand  more  desirable 
positions  or  find  their  efforts  on  the  farm  more  effective. 
(See  also  Opportunities  for  Earning  Expenses,  page  39.) 

Donations  and  Loans. — The  laboratories  have  been  sup- 
plied with  much  of  their  farm  machinery  for  instructional 
purposes  thru  the  generosity  of  the  following  manufacturers 
and  distributors: 

Stover  Manufacturing  Company,  Freeport,  111. 

Florida  Agricultural  Supply  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

McCormick-Deering  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Hardie  Spraying  Machine,  Gulf  Fertilizer  Co.,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Jacksonville,   Florida. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Florida  Farm  Electric  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Courses. — The  following  courses  are  offered: 

1.  A  Four- Year  Course. 

2.  A  One-Year  Course. 

3.  Two  Four-Month  Courses. 
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FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 

Entrance  Requirements. — See  pages  45-49. 

Groups. — The  group  courses  offered  afford  the  individual 
student  opportunity  for  preparing  for  that  branch  of  agricul- 
ture in  which  he  is  most  interested.  The  Agronomy  Group 
should  be  selected  by  those  wishing  to  pursue  general  farming ; 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Group  by  those  interested  in  stock 
raising;  the  Chemistry  Group  by  those  desiring  to  become 
analysts,  and  others  in  like  manner. 

Quantity  of  Work. — No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take 
more  than  twenty  hours  of  work,  unless  his  general  average 
during  the  previous  year  was  at  least  87,  with  no  failure  in 
any  study ;  or  more  than  twenty -two  hours,  unless  the  previous 
year's  average  was  at  least  90,  with  no  failure. 

Credits  for  Practical  Work. — Students  who,  by  previous 
arrangement  with  the  head  of  a  department  and  the  Dean,  do 
practical  work,  during  their  course  of  study,  in  any  recognized 
agricultural  pursuit,  and  who  render  competent  and  faithful 
service,  will,  on  returning  to  College  and  presenting  a  satis- 
factory written  report,  be  entitled  to  one  semester-hour  credit 
for  each  month  of  such  work.  Such  credit  shall  not  total  more 
than  six  semester-hours  in  the  one-year  and  four-year  courses. 

Farm  Experience  Required. — At  least  three  months  of 
practical  work  is  required  before  graduation,  but  credit  for 
this  will  be  given  only  as  stated  above. 

Degree. — The  work  outlined  in  the  following  tables,  what- 
ever the  major  subject,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  (B.S.A.). 
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CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

FOR  ALL  GROUPS 

Freshman  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  *Hours  per  Week 

Agricultural  Engineering  la.-Farm  Machinery  and  Motors 3  0 

Agronomy  16  Farm   Crops   0  3 

Animal  Husbandry  I& Types  and  Breeds  of  Animals 0  3 

Biology  II  General   Botany  4  4 

Chemistry  I  General  Chemistry 5  5 

Horticulture  la  Plant  Propagation  3  0 

Military  Science  1 2  2 

Physical  Education  1  1 

Hygiene  1  1 

19  19 

Sophomore  Year 

Agronomy  Ila Soils 5  0 

fBiology  XI   Applied  Entomology  3  3 

English  I  Advanced  College  Rhetoric  3  3 

Horticulture  16   Pruning   0  8 

***Chemistry   Ha   Agricultural  Chemistry 3  0 

** Veterinary  Science  16  Veterinary  Elements  0  2 

♦♦♦Poultry  Husbandry  16  Farm  Poultry  0  3 

fAg.    Engineering    Via Wood  Work  2  0 

t*Ag.  Engineering  VII6  Forge  Work   0  1 

fAg.   Education   II   Agricultural  Organization  0  1 

Military   Science   II 2  2 

Physical   Education  1  1 

19  19 

♦The  first  column  gives  the  hours  per  week  for  the  first  semester,  the 
second  column  the  hours  per  week  for  the  second  semester. 

fFor  Economic  Biology  Group  take  instead: 

Biology  la  Principles  of  Animal  Biology  5  0 

Biology  V6  Entomology  0  5 

*^For  Animal   Husbandry  Group   take   instead: 

Animal  Husbandry  III6  Animal  Breeding  0  2 

♦♦♦For  Chemistry  Group  take  instead: 

Chemistry  III Qualitative  Analysis  3  3 
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AGRONOMY  GROUP 
Junior  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  *  Hours  per  Week 


Agronomy  III6  Farm   Crops   0  8 

Agronomy  IVa  Fertilizers    3  0 

Biology  IVa  Plant  Physiology  4  0 

Biology  Via.  General   Bacteriology   4  0 

Biology  VI6   Agricultural  Bacteriology  0  4 

** Chemistry  IV  Agricultural  Chemistry  5  5 

** Agronomy  V6   Advanced  Crops  0  3 

Electives    1  2 

17  17 

Agricultural  Engineering  III  Irrigation  and  Drainage 3  0 

Agronomy  VI  &  VII  Farm  Management  3  3 

** Agronomy  Villa  Soil  Management  3  0 

Economics  Via  Introduction  to   Economics 3  0 

Sociology   III6   Rural  Sociology  0  3 

Horticulture  VIII6  Plant  Breeding  0  8 

Biology  XII6   Plant  Pathology  0  4 

Horticulture  1X6  Landscape  Gardening  0  2 

Electives    ~ 5  2 

17  17 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  GROUP 
Junior  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  *Hours  per  Week 

Animal  Husbandry  Ha Animal  Feeding  3  0 

Biology  Via  General  Bacteriology  4  0 

Biology  Ylb   Agricultural   Bacteriology  0  4 

Dairying  la  Dairy  Products  3  0 

Elective    3  3 

Select  14  semester  hours  from  the  following  options: 

Animal    Husbandry   IVa Beef  Production  2  0 

Animal   Husbandry  V6 Swine   Production    0  2 

Animal  Husbandry  VI Animal  Conformation  2  2 

Dairying  lib  Dairy   Farming   0  3 

Poultry  Husbandry  Ha Commercial   Poultry  3  0 

Poultry  Husbandry  III6 Commercial   Poultry   0  3 

Veterinary   Science   II Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  3 

Veterinary  Science  IVa  Farm   Sanitation   2  0 

17  17 

*The  first  column  gives  the  hours  per  week  for  the  first  semester,  the 
second  column  the  hours  per  week  for  the  second  semester. 

**By  permission  of  the  Dean  and  head  of  the  department  substitutioni 
may  be  arranged  for  Chemistry  IV,  Agronomy  V6  and  Villa. 
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Senior  Year 


Names  OF  Courses  Nature  of  Work  *  Hours  per  Week 

Agronomy  Via  Farm  Management  3  0 

Economics  Via  ...Introduction  to  Economics  3  0 

Sociology  III6   Rural  Sociology  0  3 

Elective 4  4 

Select  17  semester  hours  from  the  following  options  or  from 
options  of  Junior  Year: 

Animal  Husbandry  VII Breeding  History  2  2 

Animal  Husbandry  VIII Animal    Nutrition   2  2 

Dairying    III6    Milk   Inspection   0  3 

Dairying  IV  Dairy  Manufactures  2  2 

Poultry   Husbandry  IVa Poultry  Culture  2  0 

Poultry  Husbandry  Vb Poultry   Management   0  2 

Poultry   Husbandry  VIb Poultry  Pathology  0  2 

Poultry   Husbandry  Vila Poultry  Problems  2  0 

Veterinary   Science   III Animal  Diseases  3  3 

Veterinary   Science  V6 .Parasitology   0  2 

17  17 

HORTICULTURAL  GROUP 

Junior  Year 


Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work *  Hours  per  Week 

Agronomy  IVa  ..Fertilizers    3  0 

Biology  IVa  Plant  Physiology  4  0 

Biology  XII6 Plant  Pathology  0  4 

Biology  Via  General   Bacteriology   4  0 

Biology  VI6  Agricultural  Bacteriology  0  4 

Horticulture  116  Trucking    0  3 

Horticulture  IVa  Citrus  Culture  3  0 

Horticulture  V6  Citrus    Harvesting,   Marketing   and 

Judging    0  3 

Elective   3  3 

17  17 

Senior  Year 

Agronomy  Villa  Soil  Management  3  0 

Agronomy   Via   ...Farm  Management  3  0 

Horticulture    1X6 Landscape  Gardening  0  3 

Horticulture  Via  Advanced  Citrus  Problems  3  0 

or 

Horticulture  Xa  General  Forestry  3  0 

Horticulture  VIII6  .....Plant  Breeding  0  3 

Horticulture  Vila  Subtropical  Fruits  3  0 

or 

Horticulture  VII6 ..Deciduous   Fruits  0  3 

Economics  Via  Introduction  to  Economics  3  0 

Sociology  III6  ...Rural  Sociology  0  8 

Electives    „ 2  or  5  5  or  8 

17  17 

*The  first  column  gives  the  hours  per  week  for  the  first  semester,  the 
second  column  the  hours  per  week  for  the  second  semester. 
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CHEMISTRY  GROUP 
Junior  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  *  Hours  per  Week 

Agronomy  IVa  Fertilizers    3  0 

Biology  Via   General   Bacteriology   4  0 

Biology  VI6   Agricultural  Bacteriology  0  4 

Chemistry  VII  Quantitative   Analysis   3  3 

Chemistry  IV  Agricultural  Chemistry  5  5 

Electives    2  5 

17  17 

Senior  Year 

Chemistry  IX  Agricultural  Analysis  3  3 

Chemistry  XI  Physical  Chemistry  3  3 

Economics  Via  Introduction  to  Economics  3  0 

Sociology  III6   Rural  Sociology  0  3 

Electives  8  8 

^ 17  17 

ECONOMIC  BIOLOGY  GROUP 
Junior  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  op  Work  *  Hours  per  Week 

Chemistry  116   Agricultural  Chemistry  0  3 

Biology  IVa  Plant  Physiology  4  0 

Biology  Via  General   Bacteriology   4  0 

Biology  VI6   Agricultural   Bacteriology  0  4 

Biology   XII   Plant  Pathology  4  4 

Electives  5  6 

17  17 

Senior  Year 

Agronomy  Via  Farm   Management  3  0 

Economics  Via  Introduction  to  Economics  3  0 

Sociology   III&   Rural   Sociology  0  3 

Horticulture  VIII6  Plant  Breeding  0  3 

Biology  XlVa  Applied  Pathology  3  0 

Biology  XV  Advanced   Entomology   3  3 

Electives  5  8 

17  17 


*The  first  column  gives  the  hours  per  week  for  the  first  semester,  the 
second  column  the  hours  per  week  for  the  second  semester. 
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SMITH-HUGHES  GROUP 
Junior  Year 


Names  of  Courses  *  Hours  per  Week 


Agronomy  IVa  Fertilizers   3  0 

Biology  Via  General   Bacteriology  4  0 

Biology  VI6  Agricultural  Bacteriology  0  4 

Horticulture  116  Trucking    0  3 

Education  IX  Vocational  Education  3  0 

Education  IV6  Psychology  of  Adolescence "1 

or  [03 

Education  VII6  Educational  Psychology  J 

Education  VIII  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocational 

Agriculture   3  3 

Electives  in  Agriculture 4  4 

17  17 

Senior  Year 


Agronoany  X6   Marketing   0  3 

Agronomy   VI    Farm  Management  3  0 

Education  Va  Principles  of  Education 3  0 

Education    XVI Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational 

Agriculture   3  3 

Electives  in  Agriculture   8  11 

17  17 

*The  first  column  gives  the  hours  per  w^eek  for  the  first  semester,  the 
second  column  the  hours  per  vi^eek  for  the  second  semester. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Leigh  Professor  Black 

Professor  Beisler  Assistant    Professor    Heath 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  designed  primarily  to 
fit  the  needs  of  agricultural  students.  By  means  of  lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  work,  the  student  is  taught  the 
fundamental  chemical  principles  underlying  and  controlling 
all  plant  and  animal  life.  Laboratory  courses  are  provided 
covering  the  quantitative  analysis  of  agricultural  products. 

Chemistry  I. — General  Chemistry. — See  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  IIo.. — Agricultural  Chemistry. — An  elementary 
course  for  agricultural  students.  It  presents  briefly  the  im- 
portant relationships  of  chemistry  to  plant  and  animal  life. 
This  course  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  Chemistry  IV  and  a  stu- 
dent taking  both  courses  will  not  receive  full  credit.  (Prere- 
quisite:  Chemistry  I.   Laboratory  fee  $5.00.    First  semester; 

2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.     Credit  1  1-2  year- 
hours.    Professor  Black.) 

Chemistry  IV. — Agricultural  Chemistry. — A  course  de- 
signed to  treat  more  fully  the  relationship  of  chemistry  to  plant 
and  animal  life.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  fundamentals  of  organic  chemistry;  the  second  to  plant 
and  animal  bio-chemistry.  Attention  is  given  to  the  carbon 
and  nitrogen  cycles ;  fertilizers ;  the  chemistry  of  carbohy- 
drates; fats  and  proteins;  digestion  and  metabolism;  animal 
secretions  and  excretions ;  modern  developments  in  the  science 
of  food  and  nutrition.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  I.  Labora^ 
tory  fee  $5.00  for  each  semester.    First  and  second  semesters; 

3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.     Credit  5  year- 
hours.    Professor  Black.) 

Chemistry  IXa. — Agricultural  Analysis. — The  qvxintita^ 
tive  analysis  of  milk,  butter  fat,  vegetable  oils,  cereals  and 
feeding  materials.  Six  hours  per  week,  one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  methods  and  principles  involved  in  calcu- 
lations. (Prerequisites:  Chemistry  I,  III,  IV  or  V,  and  VII. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Professor  Black.) 
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Chemistry  1X6. — Agricultural  Analysis. — The  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  mixed  fertilizers,  of  some  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  mixed  fertilizers,  and  of  soils.  Six  hours  per  week,  one 
of  which  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  methods  and  principles 
involved  and  calculations.  (Prerequisites:  Chemistry  I,  III, 
IV  or  V,  and  VII.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  semester; 
3  hours.    Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Professor  Black.) 

Chemistry  Xa. — Water  Analysis. — See  Chemistry. 

Chemistry    XL — Physical    Chemistry. — See    Chemistry. 

AGRONOMY 

''  Professor  Turlington  Assistant   Professor  Bryan 

Instructor  Hamilton  Assistant  Instructor  Wray 

The  laboratory  work  and  field  observation  aim  to  fix  the 
principles  learned  in  the  classroom  and  to  give  them  practical 
application. 

Agronomy  A. — Elements  of  Agronomy.— The  soil  as  re- 
lated to  plant  growth  and  the  principles  governing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  field  and  forage  crops  of  Florida.  (Short  Courses, 
Vocational  and  Normal  School.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First 
and  second  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit  3  year-hours.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Bryan.) 

Agronomy  Ba. — Fertilizers. — An  elementary  study  of  fer- 
tilizers, their  nature  and  reaction  on  the  soil  and  crop;  fer- 
tilizer formulas  and  home  mixing.  (Short  Courses,  Vocation- 
al and  Normal  School.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit  11-2 
year-hours.     Professor  Turlington.) 

Agronomy  Cb. — Farm  Management. — An  elementary 
course  in  organization  of  the  farm  business  as  a  unit.  The  lay- 
ing out  of  fields,  location  of  buildings,  farm  accounting  and 
important  factors  affecting  profits  will  be  considered.  (Short 
Courses,  Vocational  and  Normal  School.  Second  semester;  3 
hours.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Professor  Turlington.) 

Agronomy  16. — Farm  Crops. — A  general  survey  of  the 
grain,  fiber,  leguminous  and  sugar  crops  with  respect  to  their 
habits  and  growth,  soil  adaptations,  fertilizers,  cultural  meth- 
ods, harvesting,  marketing,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  corn,  cotton,  peanuts  and  sugar  cane.  (Laboratory  fee 
$1.00.     Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per 

week.   Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.   Assistant  Professor  Bryan.) 
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Agronomy  Ila. — Soils. — The  physical,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical properties  of  the  soil  as  related  to  soil  fertility  and  crop 
production.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  I.  Laboratory  fee 
$1.50.  First  semester;  U  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per 
week.   Credit  2  1-2  year-hours.    Assistant  Professor  Bryan.) 

Agronomy  III6. — Forage  Crops. — The  legumes,  grasses 
and  miscellaneous  forage  plants ;  their  soil  adaptation,  seeding 
and  cultural  methods,  storage,  composition  and  uses.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  hay  and  forage  crops  adapted  to 
Florida  conditions.  (Prerequisite:  Agronomy  I.  Second 
semester;  3  hours.  Credit  11-2  year-hours.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Bryan.) 

Agronomy  IVa. — Fertilizers. — The  nature,  composition 
and  sources  of  fertilizers  and  their  reaction  on  soils  and  crops. 
Fertilizer  formulas,  manufacture  and  home-mixing.  The  mak- 
ing and  economical  use  of  farm  manures.  Fertilizer  require- 
ments for  various  crops,  etc.  (Prerequisite:  Agronomy  II 
and  Chemistry  I.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit  1  1-2  year- 
hours.    Professor  Turlington.) 

Agronomy  V6. — Advanced  Crops. — Underlying  principles 
of  crop  production ;  methods  of  improving  crops  by  selection, 
breeding  and  adaptation.  (Prerequisite:  Agronomy  I.  Sec- 
ond semester;  3  hours.  Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Bryan.) 

Agronomy  Via. — Farm  Management. — The  factors  of  pro- 
duction :  systems  of  farming,  their  distribution  and  adaptation, 
problems  of  labor,  machinery,  laying  out  of  farms  and  rotation 
systems.  (Prerequisite:  Sophomore  year.  First  semester; 
2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  1  1-2  year- 
hours.    Professor  Turlington.) 

Agronomy  Yllb. — Farm  Management. — Special  stress  giv- 
ing to  laying  out  and  locating  various  buildings,  lots,  fields  and 
crops;  cropping  systems;  farm  surveys.  (Prerequisite:  Ag- 
ronomy VI.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods 
per  week.    Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Professor  Turlington.), 

Agronomy  Villa. — Soil  Management. — Factors  involved 
in  crops  production,  source  and  loss  of  plant  food,  methods  and 
results  obtained  by  laboratory  and  field  experiments.  (Pre- 
requisite: Agronomy  II.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit 
1  1-2  year-hours.     Assistant  Professor  Bryan). 
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Agronomy  IXa. — Rural  Law. — Classification  of  property, 
boundaries,  fences,  stock  laws,  rents,  contracts,  deeds,  ab- 
stracts, mortgages,  taxes,  laws  governing  shipping,  etc.  (Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  year.    First  semester;  2  hours.   Credit 

1  year-hour.    Professor  Turlington.) 

Agronomy  X&. — Marketing. — Problems  involved  in  mar- 
keting and  distributing  farm  products;  marketing  organiza- 
tions and  laws  under  which  they  are  operated.  The  relation 
to  foreign  trade  and  general  business  conditions  to  the  farm- 
ers' market,  weaknesses  of  present  system  and  ways  of  im- 
provement. (Prerequisite:  Sophomore  year.  Second  semes- 
ter; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Professor  Turlington.) 

Agronomy  XI6. — Farm  Records. — Methods  and  practice  of 
making  and  keeping  farm  inventories,  feed  records,  crop 
records,  and  a  study  of  statistical  methods.  (Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  year.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.  Professor  Tur- 
lington.) 

Agronomy  Xlla. — Special  Crops. — A  study  of  the  nature, 
adaptation,  methods  of  production,  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  watermelons  and  other  minor  crops. 
(First  semester;  2  hours.  Credit  1  year-hour.  Assistant 
Professor  Bryan.) 

Agronomy  XIII6. — Origin  and  Classification  of  Soils. — 
Origin  and  classification  of  soils  into  regions,  provinces,  series 
and  types.  Detailed  soil  maps  of  certain  areas  will  be  made. 
(Prerequisite:  Agronomy  II.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  11-2  year-hours.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Bryan.) 

Agronomy  XlVa. — Grasses  and  Pastures. — The  nature, 
distribution  and  cultural  methods  of  the  important  farm 
grasses  as  related  to  the  improvement  of  pastures,  lawns, 
meadows,  etc.     (Prerequisite:   Agronomy  I.    First  semester; 

2  hours.    Credit  1  year-hour.    Assistant  Professor  Bryan.) 

Agronomy  XVa  or  b. — Special  courses  will  be  offered  at 
the  option  of  the  instructors,  on  approval  of  the  Dean. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINERING 

Professor  Rogers 
Professor  Strong  Instructor  Eshlemann 

Agricultural  Engineering  A6.  —  Farm  Machinery. — 
Care,  construction,  operation  and  selection  of  farm  machin- 
ery. (Short  Courses,  vocational  students.  Laboratory  fee 
$1.00.  Second  semester;  1  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per 
week.    Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Professor  Rogers.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  la. — Farm  Machinery. — The 
construction,  selection  and  operation  of  seeding,  tilling  and 
harvesting  machinery.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First  semes- 
ter; 2  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Professor  Rogers.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  116. — Farm  Motors. — The 
sources  of  power  on  the  farm :  windmill,  gasoline  and  kerosene 
engines;  special  attention  given  to  farm  tractors.  (Labora- 
tory fee  $2.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  per- 
iods per  week.    Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Professor  Rogers.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  Ilia. — Drainage  and  Irriga- 
tion.— Farm  surveying,  drainage  and  irrigation  systems; 
practice  in  making  surveys  and  in  designing  systems.  (First 
semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit 
1  1-2  year-hours.     Professor  Rogers). 

Agricultural  Engineering  IVa. — Farm  Buildings. — 
Ventilation,  sanitation,  construction,  cost,  management,  lab- 
oratory work  in  designing  and  drawing  plans.  (First  semes- 
ter; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Professor  Rogers.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  Yb. — Farm  Concrete. — A 
study  of  the  selection  of  materials  for  concrete  work,  and  their 
mixing,  placing  and  curing,  with  the  construction  of  structures 
as  found  on  the  farm.  (Second  semester;  1  class  and  1  labor- 
atory periods  per  week.  Credit  1  year-hour.  Professor 
Rogers.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  Via. — Wood  Work. — Practice 
in  care,  use  and  adjustment  of  wood  working  tools,  exercises 
in  bench  work,  farm  equipment  and  farm  building  construction. 
(Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First  semester;  2  laboratory  periods 
per  week.    Credit  1  year-hour.    Instructor  Eshelmann.) 
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Agricultural  Engineering  Yllb. — Forge  Work. — Prac- 
tice in  forging,  welding  and  tempering.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 
Second  semester;  1  laboratory  'period  per  week.  Credit  1-2 
year-hour.    Professor  Strong.) 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Turlington  Professor  Rogers 

Agricultural  Education  lib. — Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion.— The  organization  and  proceedings  of  agricultural  so- 
scieties.  (Freshman  year;  second  semester;  1  hour.  Credit 
1-2  year-hour.     Professor  Rogers.) 

agricultural  journalism 

Assistant  Professor  Stoutamire 

Agritultural  Journalism  la. — How  to  Write  the  News 
Article. — Theoretical  and  practical  work  in  recognizing,  gath- 
ering and  writing  news.  Students  will  prepare  copy  for  the 
press  and  be  encouraged  to  act  as  reporters  of  University  ac- 
tivities to  their  home-town  newspapers.  (First  semester;  3 
hours.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.) 

Agricultural  Journalism  116. — The  Principles  and  Tech- 
nique of  the  Short  Feature  Story. — Students  will  write  stories 
for  the  press  and  be  encouraged  to  send  contributions  to  par- 
ticularly their  home-town  newspapers.  Library  reading  as- 
signments will  include  selections  from  current  magazines. 
(Second  semester;  3  hours.     Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.) 

Agricultural  Journalism  III. — The  Place  and  Function 
of  the  Community  Newspaper. — This  course  is  planned  partic- 
ularly for  the  student  who  contemplates  social,  industrial  or 
development  work  in  rural  communities.  (First  and  second 
semesters;  2  hours.     Credit  2  year-hours.) 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  AND  DAIRYING 

Professor   Willoughby 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

The  livestock  industry  holds  an  important  place  in  Florida, 
as  it  commands  a  steady  income  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
maintaining  soil  fertility.  The  basic  principles  taught  in  the 
College  are  applicable  to  all  parts  of  America,  altho  special 
instruction  is  given  for  Florida  conditions. 
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Animal  Husbandry  Aa. — Elements  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
— History,  types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals,  with  elementary 
principles  of  breeding  and  selection.  (Short  Courses,  Vocor- 
tional  and  Normal  School.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit 
11-2  year-hours.) 

Animal  Husbandry  16. — Types  and  Breeds  of  Animals. — 
Types  and  classes  of  farm  animals ;  leading  breeds  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine ;  practice  in  score  card  and  com- 
parative judging.  Animals  owned  by  the  College  will  be 
studied,  and  occasional  trips  made  to  nearby  stock  farms  and 
stables.  (Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods 
per  week.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.) 

Animal  Husbandry  Ha. — Animal  Feeding. — Composition 
of  plants  and  animals;  digestion  and  assimilation;  feeding 
standards  and  balanced  rations.  Feeding  methods  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  animals.  (Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry 
I.     First  semester;  3  hours.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.) 

Animal  Husbandry  ni&. — Animal  Breeding. — Principles 
underlying  the  breeding  of  animals,  including  heredity,  varia- 
tion, selection,  environment;  foundation  and  management  of 
a  breeding  business.  (Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  I. 
Second  semester;  2  hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Animal  Husbandry  IVa. — Beef  Production. — Practical 
methods  in  beef  production ;  selection,  feeding  and  manage- 
ment of  beef  cattle;  finishing  and  marketing;  slaughtering 
and  packing.  Consideration  of  same  subjects  in  mutton  pro- 
duction. (Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  I  and  II.  First 
semester;  2  hours.     Credit  1  yeai'-hour.) 

Animal  Husbandry  V6. — Swine  Production. — Location 
and  equipment  of  a  hog  farm,  breeds  of  swine  suited  to  the 
South,  growing  feeds  for  grazing  and  fattening;  feeding  and 
managing  the  herd ;  marketing  and  slaughtering,  curing  meats 
on  the  farm.  (Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  I  and  II. 
Second  semester;  2  hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Animal  Husbandry  Via  or  b. — Animal  Conformation. — 
Detailed  study  and  measurement  of  market  types  and  classes 
of  animals ;  advanced  stock  judging  and  show-ring  practice 
at  county  and  state  fairs.     (Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry 

I.    First  or  second  semester;  2  hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Animal  Husbandry  VHa  or  b. — Breed  History  and  Semi- 
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nar. — Advanced  work  in  history  of  breeds,  pedigrees  and  reg- 
istration methods;  historical  review  of  the  livestock  industry 
and  its  relation  to  agriculture.  (Prerequisite:  Animal  Hus- 
bandry III.  First  or  second  semester;  2  hours.  Credit  1 
year-hour.) 

Animal  Husbandry  VIIL — Animal  Nutrition. — Review  of 
latest  books  on  nutrition  of  animals,  by  Armsby,  Henry,  Kell- 
ner  and  others-  (Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  II.  First 
or  second  semester;  2  hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Animal  Husbandry  IX. — Breeding  Principles. — Advanced 
work  in  principles  of  animal  breeding  and  physiology  of  repro- 
duction. (Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  III  and  Veterin- 
ary Science  I.  First  or  second  semester;  2  hours.  Credit  1 
year-hour.) 

DAIRYING 

Dairing  la. — Dairy  Products. — Secretion,  composition, 
properties  of  milk ;  testing  milk  and  its  products ;  methods  of 
creaming;  use  of  cream  separators;  manufacturing  butter, 
cheese,  etc.  (Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit  11-2  year-hours.) 

Dairying  lib. — Dairy  Farming. — Locations  suitable  for 
dairy  farming;  construction  of  sanitary  barns,  dairy  houses, 
silos;  selection  of  breeds,  feeding  and  management  of  herd, 
testing  and  herd  records ;  pastures,  soiling  crops,  silage,  mark- 
eting products.  (Prerequisite:  Dairying  la.  Second  semester; 
3  hours.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.) 

Dairying  in6. — Milk  Inspection. — Methods  of  producing 
sanitary  milk ;  operation  of  county  and  city  milk  plants ;  state 
and  municipal  dairy  laws ;  work  of  city  milk  inspector ;  score- 
card  practice  with  dairy  herds  and  milk  depots.  (Prerequi- 
sites: Dairying  la  and  lib  and  Bacteriology.  Laboratory  fee 
$1.00.    Second  semester;  3  hours.    Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.) 

Dairying  IV. — Dairy  Manufactures. — Advanced  work  in 
making  butter,  cottage  and  cheddar  cheese,  fermented  milks, 
ice  cream  and  other  market  products ;  creamery  management 
and  accounting.  (Prerequisite:  Dairying  la.  Laboratory 
fee  as  necessary  to  cover  cost  of  materials.  First  or  second 
semester;  2  hours.    Credit  1  year-hour.) 
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POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Sanborn 

Poultry  is  necessary  to  the  economic  life  of  the  Florida 
farm.  This  department  intends  to  help  its  students  help  make 
poultry  on  the  farm  profitable.  A  modest,  modern,  poultry 
plant  is  available  for  instruction  and  practice. 

Poultry  Husbandry  I&. — Farm  Poultry. — Poultry  as  a 
modest  sideline  on  the  farm.  Breeds  and  varieties;  location 
and  construction  of  buildings ;  feeding  and  management ;  incu- 
bation, breeding,  rearing,  care  of  adult  birds  on  the  farm. 
(Sophomore  year,  groups  other  than  animal  husbandry.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $1.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory 
periods  per  week.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  Ila. — Commercial  Poultry  Keeping. — 
Growing  and  maturing  pullets,  fall  and  winter  eggs,  feeding 
and  care,  houses  and  yards,  showing  and  advertising.  (Labor- 
atory fee  $2.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  per- 
iods per  week.     Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  III6. — Commercial  Poultry  Keeping. 
— Incubation,  breeding,  rearing,  spring  and  summer  work, 
culling,  farm  grown  feeds  and  poultry  pastures,  marketing. 
(Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  labor- 
atory periods  per  week.     Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  IVa. — Advanced  Poultry  Culture. — 
Origin  and  study  of  breeds  and  varieties ;  score  card  and  com- 
parison judging;  latest  methods  of  selecting  high  and  low  pro- 
ducing hens;  mating  for  producing  breeders  and  winners; 
practice  judging.  (Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  II  and 
III.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First  semester;  2  hours.  Credit 
1  year-hour.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  V6. — Poultry  Management. — Study 
of  large  farms,  equipment  of  poultry  plants,  planning  of  va- 
rious building,  laying  out  and  conducting  poultry  farms.  (Pre- 
requisites: Poultry  Husbandry  II  and  III.  Laboratory  fee 
$1.00.    Second  semester;  2  hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  VI&. — Pathology. — Anatomy,  physi- 
ology, diseases,  parasites,  sanitation.  (Prerequisites:  Poultry 
Husbandry  II  and  III.  Second  semester;  2  hours.  Credit  1 
year-hour.) 
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Poultry  Husbandry  Vila. — Project  Problems. — To  be 
arranged  with  instructor.  Egg  hatching,  investigations, 
poultry  feeding,  artificial  lighting,  chicken  pox,  etc.  (Prere- 
quisites: Poultry  Husbandry  II  and  III.  First  semester;  2 
hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.) 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

Professor  Shealy 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  provide  training  which 
will  enable  students  to  detect  diseases  more  readily,  to  under- 
stand their  seriousness,  to  become  more  familiar  with  simple 
methods  of  treatment,  means  of  eradication,  and  prevention. 
All  students  interested  in  stockraising  will  find  this  training 
helpful.  The  courses  also  form  a  good  foundation  for  stu- 
dents wishing  to  enter  the  profession  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Veterinary  Science  16.  —  Veterinary  Elements.  —  Ele- 
mentary anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  domestic  animals; 
causes  and  symptoms  of  common  diseases  of  animals ;  methods 
of  prevention,  disinfection  and  sanitation.  Simple  surgical 
operations,  occasional  clinics.  (Prerequisite:  Animal  Hus- 
bandry lb.  For  groups  other  than  Animal  Husbandry.  Sec- 
ond semester;  2  hours.    Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Veterinary  Science  II. — Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology.— Anatomy,  including  skeleton,  articulations,  muscles, 
large  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  and  internal  organs;  physiol- 
ogy, including  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  and  absorp- 
tion; also  the  skin,  the  body  excretions,  the  nervous  system 
and  the  special  senses.  (Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry 
lb  and  Ila.  Laboratory  fee  $2.50  for  each  semester.  First 
and  second  semesters;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per 
week.     Credit  3  year-hours.) 

Veterinary  Science  III. — Diseases  of  Farm  Animals. — 
Causes,  symptoms,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  common 
diseases  of  farm  animals.  Special  attention  given  to  conta- 
gious diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera,  contagious 
abortion,  Texas  fever,  and  rabies ;  sanitation  following  conta- 
gious diseases ;  technic  of  holding  and  study  of  findings  of  post- 
mortems. The  use  of  serum  and  virus  in  the  control  of  hog 
cholera    will    be    demonstrated.     (Prerequisite:     Veterinary 
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Science  I  or  II.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00  for  each  semester.  First 
and  second  semesters;  2  class  and  1  clinic  periods  per  week. 
Credit  3  year-hours.) 

Veterinary  Science  IVa. — Farm  Sanitation  and  Animal 
Hygiene. — ^Wholesome  water,  sources  of  water,  impurities 
found  in  water;  wholesome  food,  diseases  caused  by  unwhole- 
some food ;  pure  air,  impurities  of  the  air  and  diseases  produc- 
ed by  them ;  ventilation ;  disposal  of  excreta ;  disposal  of  car- 
casses ;  disinfection,  agents  employed ;  sanitation  following  in- 
fectious diseases,  hygiene  of  breeding  animals.  (First  semes- 
ter;  2  hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Veterinary  Science  Yh. — Parasitology. — Common  para- 
sitic diseases  of  animals,  life-history  of  parasites  producing 
diseases,  symptoms  of  diseases,  means  of  eradication  and  con- 
trol of  parasites.  Lantern  slides  and  natural  specimens  are 
used.  (Prerequisite:  Veternary  Science  III.  Second  semes- 
ter; 2  hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.) 

HORTICULTURE 

Professor  Floyd  Assistant  I*rofessor  Lord 

Instructor   Abbott  Assistant  Professor  'Gray 

In  a  subtropical  climate  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  horticulture  are  presented.  The  wonderful  variety 
of  plants,  the  peculiar  problems  involved  in  their  growth  and 
development,  and  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  have 
given  time  and  labor  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  offer 
inviting  fields  for  study  and  experimentation.  Both  the  prac- 
tical and  the  esthetic  tendencies  may  be  cultivated. 

The  department,  with  its  orchard,  garden,  laboratory,  and 
library,  offers  fine  opportunity  for  instruction,  experimenta- 
tion and  research. 

Horticulture  A. — Elements  of  Horticulture. — The  funda- 
mental principles  of  horticulture ;  practice  in  the  culture,  pro- 
pagation, pruning  and  training  of  the  important  fruit  and  or- 
nametal  plants  of  Florida.  (Short  courses,  Vocational,  Nor- 
mal School.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First  and  second  semes- 
ters; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  3 
year-hours.    Instructor  Abbott.) 

Horticulture  Bo.. — Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Insects. — 
A  general  survey  of  some  of  the  chief  economic  insects  of  Flor- 
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ida  in  reference  to  their  distribution,  life  history,  injury  and 
control  on  the  principal  agricultural  crops  of  the  State. 
(Short  Courses,  Vocational,  Normal  School.  Laboratory  fee 
$2.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per 
week.     Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.    Assistant  Professor  Gray.) 

Horticulture  Bb. — Insects  and  Diseases  of  Citrus. — In- 
jurious insects  and  important  physiological  and  fungous  dis- 
eases and  their  treatment.  (Short  Courses,  Vocational,  Nor- 
mal School.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Second  semester;  2  class 
and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  11-2  year-hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Gray.) 

Horticulture  la. — Plant  Propagation. — Propagation  by 
means  of  division,  cutting,  layering,  budding  and  grafting; 
seed  selection,  storing  and  testing;  and  the  fundamental  phy- 
siological processes;  practice  in  propagating  common  fruits, 
flowers  and  shrubs.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First  semester; 
2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  11-2  year- 
hours.    Instructor  Abbott.) 

Horticulture  16. — Pruning. — Principles  of  pruning  and 
training;  the  physiological  principles  involved;  practice  in 
pruning  and  training  fruit  and  ornamental  plants.  (Labora- 
tory fee  $1.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  per- 
iods per  week.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Instructor  Abbott.) 

Horticulture  II&. — Trucking. — Origin,  relationship  and 
classification  of  different  truck  crops,  varieties,  cultural  meth- 
ods in  different  sections,  fertilizing,  irrigating  and  harvesting. 
Planning  the  home  garden.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  Second 
semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit 
1  1-2  year-hours.     Professor  Floyd.) 

Horticulture  Ilia. — Advanced  Trucking. — Soils  suited  to 
the  leading  commercial  truck  crops  of  Florida,  cultural  meth- 
ods, fertilizing,  irrigating,  controlling  insects  and  diseases, 
harvesting,  packing  and  marketing.  (Prerequisite:  Biology 
II.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1  lab- 
atory  periods  per  week.  Credit  11-2  year-hours.  Professor 
Floyd.) 

Horticulture  Ulb. — Floriculture. — The  growing  of  flow- 
ers upon  the  home  grounds,  pot  plants,  greenhouse  crops  and 
their  cultural  requirements,  including  ventilation,  watering 
and   heating.     (Prerequisites:    Horticulture   II,   Biology  II. 
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Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  lab- 
atory  periods  per  week.  Credit  11-2  year-hours.  Professor 
Floyd.) 

Horticulture  IVa. — Citrus  Culture. — The  citrus  grove; 
site  and  soil  selection ;  preparation,  planting  and  management ; 
selection  of  varieties  and  stocks,  and  the  use  of  cover  crops. 
(Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1  field  or 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  11-2  year-hours.  As- 
sistant Professor  Lord.) 

Horticulture  V&. — Citrus  Harvesting,  Marketing  and 
Judging. — Methods  of  picking,  handling,  washing,  drying, 
packing  and  shipping  citrus  fruits ;  identification  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  varieties  and  score-card  judging.  (Prerequi- 
site: Horticulture  IV.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  Second  semes- 
ter; 2  class  and  1  field  or  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit 
11-2  year-hours.     Assistant  Professor  Lord.) 

Horticulture  Via. — Advanced  Citrus  Problems. — An  ad- 
vanced course  especially  emphasizing  the  problems  set  by  va- 
rying sites,  soils,  climates,  stocks,  varieties,  etc.  (Prerequisite: 
Horticulture  IV.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1  field  periods 
per  week.  Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Lord.) 

Horticulture  Ylla. — Subtropical  Fruits. — Avocados, 
mangoes,  pineapples  and  other  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits 
particularly  adapted  to  Florida;  culture,  varieties,  insects, 
diseases,  etc.  (Prerequisite:  Horticulture  I.  Laboratory  fee 
$1.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1  field  or  laboratory  per- 
iods per  week.  Credit  11-2  year-hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Lord.) 

Horticulture  VII6. — Deciduous  Fruits. — Peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  pecans,  and  other  deciduous  fruits  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Florida  conditions,  culture,  varieties,  insects,  diseases, 
etc.  (Prerequisite:  Horticulture  L  Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 
Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  field  or  laboratory  periods  per 
week.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Assistant  Professor  Lord.) 

Horticulture  Vni6. — Plant  Breeding. — Cross  pollination 
and  hybridization  of  plants,  improvement  by  selection,  breed- 
ing for  special  qualities,  methods  of  successful  breeders ;  field 
work.  (Prerequisites:  Horticulture  I  and  Biology  II.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $1.00.    Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  field  or  lab- 
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oratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.  Assistant 
Professor  Lord.) 

Horticulture  1X6. — Landscape  Gardening. — The  princi- 
ples of  landscape  gardening,  suitable  plants,  improvement  of 
home,  school  and  public  grounds.  (Prerequisites:  Biology 
II  and  Horticulture  III.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  labor- 
atory periods  per  week.  Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.  Professor 
Floyd.) 

Horticulture  Xa. — General  Forestry. — The  principles  of 
forestry,  forest  cropping,  protecting  the  home  wood  lot,  use 
of  Florida  woods,  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  the  influences 
of  the  forests  on  other  industries  of  the  State.  (First  semes- 
ter; 2  hours.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Professor  Floyd.) 

Horticulture  XL — Pomology  Seminar. — Study  of  ad- 
vanced problems  in  fruit  growing;  review  of  current  pomo- 
logical  literature;  assigned  topics  and  discussion.  (Prerequi- 
sites: Horticulture  V,  VII  and  VIII.  Senior  year;  first  and  sec- 
ond semesters;  hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.  Assistant 
Professor  Lord.) 

Botany  Ab. — Agricultural  Botany. — The  relationship, 
habits,  characteristics  and  environmental  relations  of  the  im- 
portant crop  plants,  with  laboratory  study  of  principal  types. 
(Short  Courses,  Vocational  and  Normal  School.  Laboratory 
fee  $2.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods 
per  week.     Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.     Instructor  Abbott.) 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Descriptions  of  other  subjects  that  may  be  taken  by 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  can  be  found  by  refer- 
ence to  the  index. 
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ONE- YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

This  course  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  can  spend 
only  one  year  at  school.  The  only  requirement  for  admission 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  common-school  branches.  Certificates 
will  be  granted  to  those  who  complete  the  work. 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

(First  Semester) 

Agronomy   A    Elements  of  Agronomy 3 

Agronomy    B Fertilizers    3 

Horticulture  A Elements  of  Horticulture 3 

Animal  Husbandry  A Elements  of  Animal  Husbandry 3 

Electives,  not  less  than , 6 

18 

(Second  Semester) 

Agronomy   A    Elements  of  Agronomy 3 

Horticulture    A Elements  of  Horticulture 3 

Agronomy  C Farm    Management 3 

Agricultural  Engineering  A. .Farm    Machinery 3 

Botany  A Agricultural   Botany 3 

Electives,  not  less  than 3 

18 

A  second  year's  work  may  be  taken  provided  one  subject 
is  selected  in  Agronomy,  one  in  Animal  Husbandry,  one  in 
Horticulture,  Military  Science  I  or  11,  and  others  to  make  up 
not  less  than  18  hours  in  all,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Dean. 

Students  with  high  school  preparation  may  take  subjects 
from  the  four-year  curriculum. 

FOUR-MONTH  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  work  of  each  semester  of  the  one-year  course  out- 
lined above  has  been  so  planned  as  to  form  of  itself  a  well 
rounded  course  of  study  which  can  be  pursued  to  advantage 
by  those  unable  to  spend  more  than  four  months  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Each  of  these  four-month  short  courses  should  ap- 
peal to  farmers  who  wish  to  increase  their  productive  power, 
to  young  men  who  expect  to  become  farmers,  and  to  those 
who  are  turning  from  other  lines  of  work  in  order  to  obtain 
the  advantages  of  country  life. 

Military  drill  is  not  required  of  those  who  take  one  or 
both  of  these  courses,  but  it  may  be  elected. 
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FARMERS'   WEEK 

Beginning  August  11,  1924;   ending  August  16,  1924. 

Farmers'  Week  is  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes :  Farm  men  and  farm  women  of  all  ages  who 
recognize  their  need  for  some  training  in  scientific  agriculture 
in  order  to  render  more  effective  the  practical  knowledge  they 
have  already  gained;  young  men  who  are  compelled  to  drop 
out  of  school  and  yet  desire  to  devote  a  short  time  to  special 
preparation  for  work  on  the  farm;  city  students  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  for  farm  life ;  colonists  who  wish  information 
regarding  Florida  conditions  and  methods. 

The  laboratory  equipment,  the  purebred  livestock,  and  the 
farms  will  be  available  for  instruction;  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  State  Plant  Board  will  afford  opportunity 
for  observation  and  inquiry.  Care  has  been  taken  to  meet  the 
needs  of  practical  farmers.  The  courses  consist  of  lec- 
tures, laboratory  work,  and  field  observations  and  demonstra- 
tions in  general  field  crops,  soils,  vegetable  gardening,  citrus, 
animal  husbandry,  dairying,  poultry,  veterinary  science,  bee 
culture,  and  agricultural  engineering. 

There  are  no  age  limits  and  no  educational  requirements 
for  admission.     No  tuition  fee  is  charged. 

Expenses. — The  necessary  expenses  for  room  and  board 
will  approximate  $15.00. 

The  University  dormitories  and  dining  room  are  available 
to  those  attending  Farmers'  Week. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  are  offered  under 
the  General  Extension  Division.    See  page  202. 

AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS 

A  number  of  meetings  of  people  interested  in  agriculture 
are  held  annually  at  the  University.  These  find  excellent  ac- 
commodations and  facilities  better  for  their  purposes  than  any- 
where else  in  the  State.  Laboratories,  classrooms,  and  exhib- 
its, as  well  as  growing  crops,  barns  and  other  equipment,  are 
placed  freely  at  their  service. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

WiLMON  Newell,  Director 

Staff. — Wilmon  Newell,  John  M.  Scott,  J.  R.  Watson,  R. 
W.  Ruprecht,  O.  F.  Burger,  G.  H.  Blackmon,  W.  B.  Tisdale,  G. 
F.  Weber,  Ralph  Stoutamire,  J.  H.  Jefferies,  A.  H.  Beyer,  C.  E. 
Bell,  W.  E.  Stokes,  J.  M.  Coleman,  Harold  Mowry,  L.  O.  Gratz, 
Ed.  L.  Ayers,  A.  S.  Rhoads,  Geo.  E.  Tedder,  Ruby  Newhall,  A. 
W.  Leland,  Jesse  Reeves,  J.  G.  Kelly,  Ida  Keeling  Cresap,  Rob- 
ert E.  Nolen. 

Aim  and  Scope. — Agricultural  experiment  stations  are 
institutions,  founded  by  Congressional  act,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  acquire  and  diffuse  agricultural  knowledge.  From 
the  enacting  clause  it  is  evident  that  Congress  intended  to 
establish  in  connection  with  every  college  and  university  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  the  original  "Land-Grant  Act"  an  insti- 
tution for  purely  investigational  work. 

The  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  founded 
in  1887  and  has  continued  without  interruption.  Inasmuch 
as  part  of  its  funds  are  obtained  from  Federal  sources,  it  must 
comply  with  the  Federal  law :  Its  income  must  be  used  for  ac- 
quiring new  and  important  knowledge  in  regard  to  crops,  soils 
and  livestock,  and  no  part  can  be  expended,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, for  teaching  purposes  or  for  holding  farmers'  institutes,  and 
only  5  per  cent  for  building  or  making  repairs.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  Adams  fund,  the  Station  must,  before 
any  money  is  spent  in  investigation,  submit  plans  for  proposed 
experiments  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  approval. 

Advantages  of  Location. — The  advantages  of  having 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  the  University  are 
obvious.  At  frequent  intervals  the  investigators  deliver  pop- 
ular and  technical  lectures,  either  to  the  student-body  as  a 
whole  or  to  special  clubs  and  local  organizations.  As  the 
fields  and  orchards  of  the  Station  are  used  solely  for  experi- 
mental purposes  and  as  its  laboratories  are  planned  and  con- 
ducted for  research  work,  they  contribute  to  the  opportunities 
of  the  students  for  studying  methods  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Some  of  those  with  special  aptitude  have  an  opportunity 
of  assisting  the  specialists  in  charge. 

Minor  positions,  such  as  those  of  laboratory  assistant,  are 
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occasionally  open  and,  whenever    practicable,    are    given  to 
students  of  the  University. 

Lines  of  Investigation. — The  lines  of  investigation  car- 
ried on  fall  naturally  into  several  departments :  Horticulture, 
Animal  Industry,  Agronomy,  Plant  Pathology,  Chemistry,  and 
Entomology.  The  work  of  the  Station  is,  however,  not  sharply 
divided  among  these  different  departments.  The  staff  formu- 
lates what  are  known  as  projects,  the  work  of  which  is  con- 
tinued regardless  of  whether  its  ramifications  take  it  into  one 
or  another  department,  and  not  infrequently  two  or  more  de- 
partments are  engaged  in  the  solution  of  the  same  problem. 

Projects. — Some  of  the  more  important  projects  are: 

1.  The  study  of  soils  and  fertilizers  in  their  relation  to  plant  growth 
and  development. 

2.  The  study  of  certain  citrus  diseases:  gummosis,  melanose,  an- 
thracnose,  blight  and  stem-end  decay. 

3.  The  study  of  vegetable  diseases:  cantaloupe  blight,  bacterial 
diseases  of  cucumbers  and  other  vegetables,  and  seed-bed  diseases  affect- 
ing lettuce,  celery,  eggplant,  and  tomatoes. 

4.  The  study  of  pecan  varieties  and  cultural  methods. 

5.  The  study  of  the  velvet-bean  caterpillar. 

6.  The  control  of  root-knot. 

7.  The  control  of  thrips  and  scale-insects. 

8.  Sugar  cane  investigations. 

9.  The  trying  out  of  different  forage  crops  for  all  kinds  of  livestock. 

10.  Experiments  with  different  kinds  of  silage  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  best  for  the  use  of  the  Florida  stock  raiser. 

11.  Experiments  with  the  dairy  herd.  Studying  the  value  of  vel- 
vet beans,  peanut  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  for  milk  production. 

12.  Comparison  of  the  most  economical  rations  for  pork  production. 

13.  Studying  the  effect  of  peanut  meal  on  the  quality  of  pork. 

14.  Studying  the  effect  of  velvet  beans  as  a  feed  for  brood  sows. 

15.  Value  of  velvet  beans  and  peanut  meal  for  beef  production. 

16.  Study  of  tobacco  diseases. 

17.  Cooperative  experiments  with  farmers  in  various  sections  of 
the  State  to  ascertain  the  value  of  certain  new  forage  crops. 

18.  Testing  the  native  and  extensively  introduced  wild  grasses  to 
determine  their  possible  value  as  forage. 

19.  Study  of  diseases  and  insects  of  truck  crops. 

20.  Citrus  canker  investigations. 

21.  Citrus  breeding  work. 

Branch  Stations. — Branch  experiment  stations  have  been 
established  at  the  following  places  and  for  the  indicated  pur- 
poses :  at  Lake  Alfred  for  the  special  study  of  problems  of  the 
citrus  grower ;  at  Quincy  for  the  study  of  problems  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  tobacco  grower ;  and  at  Belle  Glade  for  the 
purpose  of  making  investigations,  tests  and  experiments  in 
agricultural  problems  as  applied  to  conditions  of  the  Ever- 
srlades. 
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Publications. — The  publications  fall  into  three  classes: 
Bulletins,  Press  Bulletins,  and  Annual  Reports.  The  bulletins 
contain  more  or  less  complete  results  of  particular  investiga- 
tions. At  least  four  are  issued  annually ;  169  have  appeared 
to  date.  The  press  bulletins  are  prepared  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  citizens  of  Florida  information  connected  with  the  inves- 
tigations that  are  being  carried  on,  before  all  the  work  neces- 
sary for  the  publishing  of  a  bulletin  has  been  completed.  They 
are  issued  at  short  intervals,  351  having  already  appeared. 
The  annual  reports  contain  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  done, 
as  well  as  of  the  expenditure  of  funds.  Thirty-one  have  been 
published. 

All  of  these  publications  are  distributed  free  upon  request. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

WiLMON  Newell,  Director 

Staff. — A.  With  headquarters  at  Gainesville:  Wilmon 
Newell,  A.  P.  Spencer,  E.  W.  Jenkins,  H.  G.  Clayton,  S.  W. 
Hiatt,  R.  W.  Blacklock,  John  M.  Scott,  Ralph  Stoutamire,  Ham- 
lin L.  Brown,  E.  F.  DeBusk,  J.  R.  Springer,  H.  B.  Lansden. 

B.  With  headquarters  at  Tallahassee:  Flavia  Gleason, 
Virginia  P.  Moore,  Lucy  Belle  Settle,  Ruby  McDavid,  Isabella 
S.  Thursby,  Louise  R.  Carter. 

C.  With  headquarters  at  Tallahassee  (Negro  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege) :  A.  A.  Turner. 

D.  County  and  Home  Demonstration  agents: 

Connty  County  Agent  Address  Home  Dem.  Agent 

/Alachua  Fred   L.    Craft   Gainesville    -Lou    C.    Hamilton 

Bay  R.   R.   Whittington   Panama  City  

Brevard    P.  M.  Childers  Cocoa    ~ 

Collier     Caxambas    Motelle    Madole 

Columbia    C.    A.    Fulford    Lake    City    Mrs.   Grace  F.   Warren 

Dade    ..._ J.   S.  Rainey  Miami  „ 

DeSoto     ..._ ~ Arcadia    Mrs.    Nettie   B.    Crabill 

Duval     W.    L.    Watson    -Jacksonville    Pearl     Laffitte 

Escambia    J.    Lee    Smith    Pensacola    Josephine    Longley 

Gadsden    _ Quincy   Eloise  McGrif f 

Hamilton    J.   J.    Sechrest    Jasper    — 

Hendry     E.    L.    Stallings    ...._ LaBelle  

Hernando   J.   T.   Daniel  Brooksville    Mrs.  Florence  M.  Mickler 

Hillsborough    R.  T.   Kelley  „..Plant    City    -.Mrs.    Blanche    G.    Shore 

Hillsborough   Tampa    „ Mrs.    Mary    S.    Allen 

Jefferson    H.  H.  Rothe  -.Monticello     - „ 

lAke  Leo    H.    Wilson    -Tavares    Marie    Cox 

Lee     Ft.    Myers    Lynn    McNutt 
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County  County  Agent  Address  Home  Dem.  Agent 

Leon  _J.   A.   Mackintosh   „ Tallahassee    Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Kellum 

Levy  N.   J.   Allbritton  . Williston  _ 

Liberty   A.    W.   Turner   Bristol    _ 

Madison    B.   E.    Lawton    „.Madison  

Manatee    W.    R.    Briggs    Bradentown Margaret    Cobb 

Marion    K.  C.  Moore  Ocala    Christine  McFerron 

Okaloosa  R.  J.  Hart  Laurel    Hill    

Okaloosa  Crestview    Bertha    Henry 

Okeechobee  H.    P.   Peterson  Okeechobee  

Orange    _C.    D.    Kime    _Orlando Mrs.   Nellie  W.   Taylor 

Osceola   J.    R.    Gunn    Kissimmee  

Palm    Beach    J.  A.  Dew  West  Palm   Beach  — Mrs.   Edith  Y.   Morgan 

Pasco     J.    A.    Shealy    Dade  City  Mrs.    Harriet   Ticknor 

Pinellas    Clearwater    Mrs.  A.   H.   Peay 

Polk  Wm.    Gomme    _Bartow    „Lois    Gedbey 

Putnam    D.  A.  Armstrong  Palatka    „...Floresa    Sipprell 

St.  Johns  J.    O.    Traxler    St.    Augustine   Anna   E.    Heist 

St.    Lucie   Alfred  Warren  Ft.    Pierce    

Santa  Rosa   J.    G.    Hudson    Milton  Mrs.  Winnie  W.  McEwen 

Seminole  _B.  F.  Whitner,  Jr Sanford    _ 

Sumter    „ Bushnell  . Mae  Morris 

Suwannee  C.    E.    Matthews    Live    Oak    . Luella    M.    Rouse 

Taylor  R.    J.    Dorsett    Perry    „ Anabel    Peaden 

Volusia    T.    A.    Brown    DeLand    -Onxha    Cole 

Wakulla   G.  C.  Hodge  Crawfordville  . _ _ 

Walton    „ J.    W.    Mathison    DeFuniak    Springs Josephine    Nimmo 

COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Division  supports  a  system  of 
practical  education.  It  teaches  the  results  of  scientific  ex- 
periments to  the  present  and  future  farmer  and  house  wife.  A 
synopsis  of  this  work  includes : 

(A)  Demonstrations  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Crops. 
Demonstrations  in  dairying. 

Demonstrations  in  hog  raising. 

Demonstrations  in  poultry  raising. 

Farmers'  cooperative  organizations. 

Farmers'  cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing  associations. 

Demonstrations  in  insect  and  disease  control. 

(B)  Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs,  including: 
Com  clubs. 

Pig  and  fat  barrow  club. 
Peanut  clubs. 
Calf  clubs. 
Potato  clubs. 
Bee  clubs. 

(C)  Home   Demonstration   Work,   including: 
Gardening  clubs. 

Poultry  clubs. 
Beekeeping  clubs. 
Food  conservation. 
Nutrition. 
Clothing. 
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Home  improvement. 

(D)  Extension   Schools,   including: 

Farmers'  Week,  held  annually  at  the  University. 

Citrus  seminar. 

Live  stock  roundup. 

County  agents'  annual  meeting. 

Home  demonstration  agents'  annual  meeting. 

Boys'  annual  club  meeting. 

Girls'  annual  club  meeting. 

County  agricultural  schools,  arranged  by  county  agents. 

(E)  Demonstration  Work  with  Colored  Farmers,  including: 
Agricultural  club  work  for  boys  and  girls. 

Home  demonstration  work  with  colored  women  and  girls. 
Agricultural  extension  schools  for  colored  people. 

Smith-Lever  Act. — In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  effective  July  1,  1914,  agricultural  extension 
work  is  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  of  Florida.  In  addition  to 
this,  in  1919  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Lever  Supplementary 
Act  appropriating  an  additional  sum  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  these  Acts  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

quotation : 

"That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the 
giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstration  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the 
several  communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said 
subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise;  and 
this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural 
college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act." 

By  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture receives  $10,000  a  year,  and  an  additional  sum  which 
increased  annually  until  1922,  the  State  each  year  appropriat- 
ing an  equal  amount.  The  Legislature  has  enacted  laws  en- 
abling the  State  to  secure  the  benefits  of  both  the  original 
Smith-Lever  and  the  Supplementary  Acts,  the  total  amount  of 
State  and  Federal  funds  consequently  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1923,  being  $123,240.58. 

The  College  is  also  permitted  by  the  above-mentioned  legis- 
lation to  enter  into  agreement  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  whereby  the  Department  provides  spec- 
ialists in  livestock,  dairying,  fruit  culture,  trucking,  and  in 
home  economics,  who,  working  under  the  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Work  and  with  County  and  Home  Demon- 
stration Agents,  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Bureaus  with 
those  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division  of  the  Univer. 
sity. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  EXTENSION  WORKERS 

The  county  and  home  demonstration  agents'  annual  meet- 
ing is  held  on  the  University  campus  during  September.  This 
meeting  is  intended  to  develop  working  plans  for  the  State  to 
acquaint  all  extension  workers  with  each  phase  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics  that  particularly  applies  to  their  county 
and  to  bring  about  a  mutual  understanding  and  good  fellow- 
ship among  the  workers.  It  is  also  intended  to  harmonize  the 
plans  of  the  State  and  Federal  supervisors  so  that  there  will 
be  unity  of  action  in  the  counties,  and  this  will  harmonize  with 
the  agricultural  extension  work  as  carried  on  thruout  the 
United  States.  At  this  meeting  committees  are  appointed  to 
report  on  the  important  phases  of  the  extension  work  to  be 
continued  thruout  the  coming  year. 

BOYS'  AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS  AND  SHORT  COURSES 

Agricultural  clubs  are  organized  among  the  boys  on  the 
farms  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  by  practical  demon- 
strations better  methods  of  farming. 

Business  men  and  agricultural  organizations  annually  give 
successful  boys  from  as  many  counties  as  possible  free  trips 
to  the  University  to  attend  the  Short  Courses  in  Agriculture. 
This  has  done  much  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  club  work 
and  has  caused  many  boys  to  enter  the  College  of  Agriculture 
for  a  four-year  course.  Williamson  &  Dennis  of  Jacksonville 
offer  a  $250  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  the 
State  Pig  Club  Champion. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WORK 

GIRLS'   CLUBS 

Girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  are  eligible  for 
membership.  Each  member  is  required  to  undertake  a  defi- 
nite piece  of  work  under  the  leadership  of  her  home  demon- 
stration agent.  This  club  work  enters  into  many  phases  of 
home  life  and  is  intended  to  teach  the  girls  the  best  practices 
for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  rural  home. 

WOMEN'S    HOME    DEMONSTRATION    CLUBS 

Home  demonstration  clubs  are  organized  by  home  demon- 
stration agents  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  of  rural  com- 
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munities.  These  clubs  have  definite  programs  and  stated  in- 
tervals for  meeting  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  agent,  un- 
dertake to  carry  out  such  programs  as  will  improve  home  life. 

CITRUS  SEMINAR,  LIVESTOCK  ROUNDUP  AND  FARMERS'  WEEK 

These  meetings  are  held  on  the  University  campus  to  inter- 
est farmers,  citrus  growers  and  livestock  men  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  particular  interests,  and  in  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Station.  At  these 
meetings  the  farmers  and  growers  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
in  contact  with  representatives  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  leading  farmers  of  the  state. 

CONTESTS  AND  FAIRS 

Contests  and  fairs  are  conducted  at  the  close  of  each  season 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  credits  to  club  members  for  the  work 
they  have  accomplished,  to  display  the  year's  work  so  that  it 
will  be  educational,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  every  phase 
of  farm  and  home  life.  Exhibits  are  placed  on  display, 
record  books  are  examined  and  rewards  are  based  on  quality, 
record  and  financial  showing.  Substantial  prizes  are  offered 
to  club  members,  such  as  scholarships  to  the  University  and 
to  the  State  College  for  Women,  and  money  or  merchandise. 
The  State  Fair,  Jacksonville,  and  the  South  Florida  Fair, 
Tampa,  allot  space  for  the  products  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs, 
and  provide  liberal  cash  prizes  to  stimulate  interest  in  these 
contests. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

J.  R.  Benton,  Dean 

Faculty. — L.  W.  Amis,  F.  H.  Bain,  G.  E.  Barnes,  W.  H. 
Beisler,  J.  R.  Benton,  A.  P.  Black,  O.  W.  Boyd,  F.  M.  Brennan, 
A.  Bresth,  L.  M.  Bristol,  H.  W.  Chandler,  S.  K.  Eshleman, 
J.  M.  Farr,  B.  F.  Gaines,  W.  R.  Hale,  H.  A.  Hall,  A.  R.  Halley, 
W.  B.  Hathaway,  S.  H.  Heath,  W.  S.  Higgins,  T.  H.  Hubbell, 
T.  R.  Leigh,  J.  P.  Little,  Jr.*,  W.  S.  Perry,  F.  L.  Prescottf, 
M.  Price,  P.  L.  Reed,  C.  A.  Robertson,  J.  S.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Simp- 
son, A.  J.  Strong,  A.  W.  Sweet,  J.  A.  Van  Fleet,  E.  S.  Walker, 
J.  Weil,  E.  M.  Yon. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Aim  and  Scope. — It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing to  furnish  such  training  as  will  be  useful  to  its  graduates 
in  the  profession  of  engineering  or  related  occupations.  Its 
courses  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  of  other  American 
engineering  schools  of  college  grade;  its  graduates  are  pre- 
pared to  fill  such  positions  as  are  usually  allotted  to  young 
engineers. 

Scholastic  training  alone  cannot  make  a  competent  en- 
gineer, any  more  than  it  can  make  a  competent  physician  or 
lawyer.  It  can,  however,  fit  a  man  to  enter  the  profession  of 
engineering;  and  it  is  an  important  element  in  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  that  profession. 

The  work  of  the  College  is  divided  among  courses  of  study 
of  the  following  types:  (1)  Courses  in  the  sciences  funda- 
mental to  the  practice  of  engineering,  of  which  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  are  the  most  important;  (2)  courses  in 
various  branches  of  engineering  practice  in  which  these 
sciences  are  applied,  such  as  structural,  steam,  or  electrical 
engineering;  (3)  courses  in  practical  work,  such  as  mechanic 
arts,  drafting,  or  surveying;  and  (4)  courses  contributing 
primarily  to  general  culture,  such  as  those  in  English. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. — The  headquarters  and  prin- 
cipal building  of  the  College  is  Engineering  Hall,  described 


fAs  substitute  for  J.  P.  Little,  1923-1924. 
*0n  leave  of  absence,  1923-1924. 
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on  page  28.  A  description  of  the  equipment  is  to  be  found 
on  pages  34-35. 

Provision  is  made  for  shop  work  in  a  large  wing  to  En- 
gineering hall. 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  College  of  Engineering  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  University;  for  such 
work  the  same  classrooms  and  laboratories  are  utilized. 

Admission. — See  pages  45  to  49,  inclusive.  No  students 
except  adult  special  students  are  admitted  with  entrance  con- 
ditions in  any  required  entrance  units. 

Orientation. — During  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman 
year,  a  course  known  as  Orientation  is  required.  This  consists 
of  lectures  by  practicing  engineers  and  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  about  the  work  of  engineers  engaged  in  practice 
in  the  various  branches  of  engineering.  The  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  the  students,  early  in  their  course,  with  the  nature, 
ideals  and  status  of  the  engineering  profession ;  and  to  assist 
them  in  deciding  what  branch  of  engineering  to  follow. 

The  lectures  given  in  1923-1924  were  as  follows : 

September  17. — Dean  Benton:  "The  Profession  of  Engin- 
eering." 

September  2k. — Professor  Reed:  "The  Work  of  the  Civil 
Engineer." 

October  1. — Professor  Price:  "The  Work  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Engineer." 

October  8. — Professor  Heath:  "The  Work  of  the  Chemist 
and  Chemical  Engineer." 

October  15. — Professor  Weil:  "The  Work  of  the  Electrical 
Engineer." 

October  22. — Dr.  Bristol:  "Opportunities  for  the  Techni- 
cal Graduate  in  the  Field  of  Business." 

October  29. — Mr.  G.  W.  Simons,  Jr.,  Chief  Sanitary  Engin- 
eer of  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Health :  "The  Work  of  the 
Sanitary  Engineer." 

November  5. — Professor  Enwall:  "How  to  Study." 

November  26. — Mr.  C.  T.  Baker,  Consulting  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineer,  Atlanta,  Georgia:  "Commercial  Con- 
siderations in  Engineering  Practice." 

December  3. — Mr.  A.  W.  Houston,  President  of  the  South- 
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ern  Utilities  Company:  "Opportunities  for  Technical  Gradu- 
ates in  the  Central  Station  Industry." 

December  10. — Dean  Norman:  "Opportunities  for  the 
Technical  Graduate  in  Teaching." 

December  17. — Dr.  Thompson :  "Legal  Aspects  of  the  Work 
of  Engineers  and  Engineering  Students." 

Benton  Engineering  Society. — Weekly  meetings  of  this 
society  are  held,  at  which  each  member  in  turn  presents  a 
paper  on  some  topic  of  interest  to  engineering  students.  Ac- 
tivity in  this  society  is  strongly  urged  upon  every  student  in 
the  College. 

Expenses.— See  pages  36-39. 

Curricula  and  Degrees. — Four  curricula,  each  requiring 
four  years,  are  offered.  They  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  (B.S.C.E.),  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering (B.S.E.E.),  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (B.S.M.E.), 
and  in  Chemical  Engineering  (B.S.Ch.E.),  respectively. 

The  freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all  engineering  stu- 
dents; the  sophomore  year  for  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering  students.  The  work  in  English,  economics, 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  physics  is  the  same  thruout  the 
curriculum,  for  all  engineering  students,  and  in  part  coincides 
with  that  provided  for  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  All  engineering  students  take  some  work  in  chem- 
istry, drafting,  surveying,  and  shop  practice,  but  the  time 
devoted  to  these  subjects  varies  in  the  different  curricula. 

The  degree  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  Electrical  Engineer 
(E.E.),  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.),  or  Chemical  Engineer 
(Ch.E.),  may  be  granted  to  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  En- 
gineering upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  it  is  sought,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College,  provided  the  candidate  submits  evidence  that 
he  has  had  at  least  four  years  of  practical  engineering  experi- 
ence, of  which  two  years  must  be  responsible  experience  after 
graduation.  By  responsible  experience  is  meant  work  in  which 
the  candidate  has  to  use  his  own  initiative,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  rendering  of  routine  assistance.  To  obtain  one 
of  these  degrees  application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  not  later  than  April  1st  preceding  the  Commence- 
ment at  which  the  degree  may  be  awarded. 
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The  Bachelor  degree  (B.S.C.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  or 
B.S.Ch.E.)  indicates  merely  the  completion  of  a  course  of  study 
in  the  theory  of  engineering;  while  the  engineer  degree  (C.E., 
E.E.,  M.E.,  or  Ch.E.)  indicates  demonstrated  proficiency  in 
the  practice  of  some  branch  of  engineering.  Every  student  of 
engineering  should  look  forward  to  obtaining  one  of  these 
degrees  eventually. 

ENGINEERING  CURRICULUMf 

(The  Freshman  Year  is  the  same  for  all  Engineering  Students) 

Names  of  Courses  Hours  per  Week 

1st  Semester        2nd  Semester 

Freshman  Year      *        **       f  *        **        t 

Descriptive   Geometry   2         3         0  2         3         2 

English  I 3         6         0  3         6         0 

Hygiene  1           %     0 

Mathematics  le  3         6         0  3         6         0 

Mechanical   Drawing  0         0         5  0         0         3 

Military  Science  I  2        2         4  2         2         4 

Orientation  10         0        

Physics   I   3         4         0  3         4         0 

Physics   II   0        0         4  0         0        4 

Surveying  In   (a) , 12         3 

Woodworking   (a)   0         0         6         

14       21       19         15       231/^   16 

(a)  Freshmen  are  required  to  take  one  semester  each  of  Surveying  and 
of  Woodworking,  but  these  two  courses  may  be  given  in  reverse 
order  to  that  shown  here,  at  the  convenience  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  CURRICULUM 

Names  of  Courses  Hours  per  Week 

1st  Semester        2nd  Semester 

Sophomore  Year      *  **  f  *  **  f 

Chemistry  I  3  6  4  3  6  4 

Mathematics  III  3  6  0  3  6  0 

Military  Science  II  2  2  4  2  2  4 

Physics  III  2  4  2  2  4  2 

Surveying  Iln  2  3  6  2  4  8 

12       21       16         12       22       13 


♦Hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.  **Estimated  hours  necessary  for  prep- 
aration.    fHours  of  laboratory,  shop,  field,  or  drafting-room  work. 

fThe  letter  n  following  the  name  of  a  course  refers  to  that  course  as 
described  in  this  catalog.  The  letter  o  refers  to  the  course  as  de- 
scribed in  the  catalog  for  1921-1922. 
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Junior  Year 

*        **        +  *        **        J. 

Applied  Mechanics  3         6         2  3         6         0 

Economics  Vict  (b)  3         6         0         

Electrical  Engineering  la  2         4         2         

Graphic  Statics  1         1^^     3 

Highways    (c)    2         3         0  12         2 

Mathematics   IV   2         4         0  2         4         0 

Mechanics  of  Materials  3         6         2 

Metal  Working  (d)  0        0        6 

Railroads    (e)    2         4         2  0         0         3 

14       27         6  10       19  V3   16 

(b)  For  the  class  of  1926,  the  hours  will  be  3-2-0. 

(c)  For  the  class  of  1926,  this  course  will  be  given  in  the  second  semester 
only,  with  hours  3-3-2. 

(d)  Not  required  for  the  class  of  1926. 

(e)  The  class  of  1926  will  take  Surveying  IIo  in  the  junior  year,  first 
semester,    hours    1-2-3. 

Senior  Year 

*             **             4.  #             **             J. 

Concrete  Design  112 

Contracts  and  Specifications 2         2         0         

English  XII  0         3         0  0         3         0 

Geology   3         6         0         

Human   Engineering   2         4         0 

Hydraulics    2         4         2         

Hydraulic  Engineering  2         4         0 

Materials  of  Construction  2         2         0         

Municipal  Sanitation  2         3         3  

Structural  Engineering  3         3         3  3         6         6 

Water  Supply  3        5        2 

14       23         8  11       23       10 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  CURRICULUM 

Names  of  Courses Hours  per  Week 

1st  Semester        2nd  Semester 

Sophomore  Year      *  **  f  *  **  t 

Chemistry  I  3  6  4  3  6  4 

Forge  and  Foundry  0  0  3  0  0  3 

Machine  Dravnng  0  0  3  0  0  3 

Mathematics  III   3  6  0  3  6  0 

Mechanism   2  3  0  2  3  0 

Military  Science  II  2  2  4  2  2  4 

Physics  III  2  4  2  2  4  2 

12       21       16         12       21       16 

*Hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.     **Estimated  hours  necessary  for  prep- 
aration.    fHours  of  laboratory,  shop,  field,  or  drafting-room  work. 
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Junior  Year 


*        **        -j.  *        **        J. 

Applied  Mechanics  3         6         2  3         6         0 

Economics  Via  (b)  3         6         0         

Electrical  Engineering  la.  and  I& 2         4         2  3         6         4 

Electrical  Engineering  Ilia 12         2         

Mathematics   IV   2         4         0  2         4         0 

Mechanics  of  Materials  3         6        2 

Metals  and  Alloys 2         4        0        

Thermodynamics  n  3        6        0 

13       26         6  14       28         6 

(b)   For  the  class  of  1926,  the  hours  will  be  3-2-0. 

Senior  Year 

Contracts  and  Specifications 2        2         0         

Electrical  Engineering  II  3         6         0  3         6         0 

Electrical  Engineering  III6 12         2 

Electrical  Engineering  IV 0         0         3  0         0         3 

English  XII  0        3         0  0         3         0 

Human  Engineering  2        4        0 

Hydraulics    2         4         2         

Machine  Design  I  2         4         3  2         4         0 

Machine  Shop    (n) 0         0         6 

Mechanical  Laboratory  0         0         4 

Power  Engineering  I  3        6        0        

12       25         8  8       19       15 


MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING  CURRICULUM 


Names  of  Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


let  Semester        2nd  Semester 


Sophomore  Year      *  **  .j.  * 

Chemistry  I  3  6  4  3 

Forge  and  Foundry  0  0  3  0 

Machine  Drawing  0  0  3  0 

Mathematics  III  3  6  0  3 

Mechanism    2  3  0  2 

Military  Science  II  2  2  4  2 

Physics  III  2  4  2  2 


6 
0 
0 
6 
3 
2 
4 


t 

4 

3 
3 
0 
0 
4 
2 


12       21 


16 


12       21       16 


*Hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.     **Estimated  hours  necessary  for  prep- 
aration,    t Hours  of  laboratory,  shop,  field,  or  drafting-room  work. 
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Junior  Year 

*             **             4.  ***•}. 

Applied  Mechanics  3         6         2  3         6         0 

Economics  Via  and  VI6    (o)    3         6         0  3         6         0 

Electrical   Engineering   la 2         4         2         

Machine   Elements   0         0         4         

Machine   Shop   0         0         4         

Mathematics   IV   2         4         0  2         4         0 

Mechanics  of  Materials  3         6         2 

Metals  and  Alloys  2         4         0         

Pattern   Making   0         0         4 

Thermodynamics  n  3         6         0 

12       24       12  14       28         6 

(o)   For  the  class  of  1926,  the  hours  will  be  3-2-0  in  the  first  semester. 

Senior  Year 

*        **        +  *        **        J. 

Contracts  and  Specifications  2        2         0        

Elective  3         6         0  3         6         0 

Electrical    Engineering    V6    0         0         6         

Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Engrg 2         4         2  2         4         0 

Machine  Design  II  2         4         3  2         4         6 

Mechanical  Laboratory  0         0         4 

Power  Engineering  I  and  II  3         6         0  3         6         0 

12       22       11  10       20       10 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CURRICULUM 

Names  of  Courses  Hours  per  Week 


let  Semester        Snd  Semester 


Sophomore  Year      *  **  f  *  **  t 

Chemistry  I  3  6  4  3  6  4 

Chemistry  Ille   10  4 

Forge  and  Foundry  0  0  3  0  0  3 

Machine  Drawing  0  0  3  0  0  3 

Mathematics  III   3  6  0  3  6  0 

Military   Science  II   2  2  4  2  2  4 

Physics    III    2  4  2  2  4  2 


10       18       16         11       18       20 


Junior  Year 


Applied  Mechanics  3         6        2  3         6         0 

Chemistry  Ills  ~ 10         4         

Chemistry  V   3         6        4  3         6        4 

Chemistry  VII  0         0         6  0         0         6 

Mathematics   IV   2         4         0  2         4         0 

Mechanics  of  Materials  3         6         2 

Metals  and  Alloys  2         4        0         

11       20       16  11       22       12 

Senior  Year 

Chemistry   VI   3         6         0  3         6         0 

Chemistry  X  0         0       10 

Chemistry   XI    2         4         2  2         4         2 

Contracts  and  Specifications 2         2         0         

Economics  Via  3         6        0         

Elective  3         6         0 

English  XII  0         3         0  0         3         0 

Hydraulics    2         4         2         

Human  Engineering  2        4        0 

12       25         4  10       23       12 

•Hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.     **Estimated  hours  necessary  for  prei)- 
aration.     tHours  of  laboratory,  shop,  field,  or  drafting-room  work. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Leigh  Professor    Black 

Professor  Beisler  Assistant  Professor  Heath 

The  courses  in  Chemical  Engineering  are  designed  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  efficient  construction  and  economic 
operation  of  chemical  plants.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
commercial  manufacture  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemicals, 
and  the  methods  employed  to  solve  these  problems,  are  con- 
sidered in  detail.  Students  who  complete  these  courses  will  be 
prepared  to  plan  or  direct  the  manufacture  of  the  more  im- 
portant chemical  products. 

Chemistry  I. — General  Chemistry. — See  Chemistry.  (Re- 
quired of  all  engineering  students;  sophomore  year,  first  and 
second  semesters.     Professor  Heath.) 

Chemistry  Ille. — Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  in- 
cludes the  theory  and  practice  of  the  qualitative  separation  of 
the  metals  and  acid  radicals.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  specializing  in  engineering.  The  course  is  given 
twice  a  year,  and  students  may  begin  it  the  first  or  second 
semester.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  I.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00 
per  semester.  Required  of  chemical  engineers;  sophomore 
year,  second  semester;  junior  year,  first  semester.  One  lec- 
ture or  recitation  and  2  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  work 
per  week.    Credit,  2y^  year-hours.    Professor  Heath.) 

Chemistry  V. — Organic  Chemistry. — See  Chemistry.  (Re- 
quired of  chemical  engineers;  junior  year,  first  and  second 
semester.    Professor  Leigh.) 

Chemistry  VI. — Industrial  Chemistry. — Consideration  of 
chemical  principles  involved  in  manufacturing  and  refining 
products  of  commercial  importance:  Fuels,  sulfuric  acid,  the 
soda  and  chlorine  industries,  fertilizers,  cements,  glass,  pig- 
ments, coal  tar,  mineral  oils,  soaps,  starch,  sugar,  fermenta- 
tion, explosives,  textiles,  paper,  leather,  etc.  Visits  are  made 
to  such  factories  and  chemical  plants  as  may  be  accessible. 
(Prerequisites:  Chemistry  I  and  V.  Required  of  chemical 
engineers;  senior  year,  first  and  second  semester;  elective  to 
non-engineering  students;  three  lectures  or  recitations  per 
week.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Professor  Beisler.) 
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Chemistry  YUab. — Qvuntitative  Analysis. — See  Chemis- 
try. (Required  of  chemical  engineers;  junior  year,  first  and 
second  semester.    Professor  Black.) 

Chemistry  Xb. — Engineering  Chemistry.  Analysis  of  ma- 
terials used  in  engineering:  Fuels,  boiler  waters,  iron  and 
steel,  Portland  cements,  asphalt  and  coal  tar  products,  min- 
eral oils,  vegetable  oils,  fats  and  waxes,  paints,  fertilizers, 
soaps  and  food  products.  (Prerequisites:  Chemistry  Vllab. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Required  of  chemical  engineers;  senior 
year,  second  semester;  elective  for  non-engineering  students; 
one  lecture  or  recitation  and  3  three-hour  "periods  of  labora^ 
tory  work  per  week.  Credit,  ^i/^  year-hours.  Professor 
Beisler.)  .;  \ 

Chemistry  XI. — Physical  Chemistry. — See  Chemistry. 
(Required  of  chemical  engineers;  senior  year,  first  and  second 
semester.    Professor  Beisler.) 

Chemistry  XlVa. — Gas  Analysis. — The  analysis  of  fuel 
and  illuminating  gases  and  products  of  combustion.  Some 
attention  is  given  to  the  theory  and  use  of  automatic  con- 
tinuous gas  recorders.  (Prerequisites:  Chemistry  Vllab. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Elective  for  chemical  engineers  and 
non-engineering  students;  first  semester;  one  lecture  or  reci- 
tation and  2  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.    Professor  Black.) 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Reed  Assistant  Professor  Bresth 

Mr.  Barnes 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  practice  of  Civil  Engineering,  so  that  on  graduation  he 
will  be  fitted  to  enter  at  once  upon  field  or  office  work  in  his 
profession. 

The  work  of  instruction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  assigned 
recitations  from  standard  text  books,  combined  with  labora- 
tory, field,  and  drawing-room  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasizing the  practical  side  of  the  subject.  For  equipment 
see  pages  34-35. 

A  cement  and  concrete  laboratory  has  been  installed  for 
the  testing  of  cement  and  concrete.    This  laboratory  is  of 
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late  design  and  is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  other  laboratory- 
facilities  of  the  department. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  general  library  a  considerable 
literature  on  all  engineering  subjects,  as  well  as  the  current 
literature  from  which  the  student  may  keep  abreast  of  up-to- 
date  practice. 

Surveying  I. — Recitation  on  the  use  of  chain,  compass, 
transit,  and  level ;  determination  of  areas,  and  instrumental 
adjustments.  Field  work  in  chaining,  leveling,  compass  and 
transit  surveys.  Drawing  room  work  in  calculations  from 
field  notes,  and  map-drawing.  Textbook :  Breed  and  Hosmer, 
Vol.  I.  (Prerequisite:  Trigonometry.  Laboratory  fee  $3.00. 
Required  of  all  engineering  students  for  one  semester  in  the 
freshman  year.  Elective  for  non-engineering  students.  Reci- 
tation, one  hour  per  week;  field  and  drawing-room  work  3 
hours  per  week.    Credit  1  year-hour.    Mr.  Barnes.) 

Surveying  II. — Recitations  on  balancing  of  surveys  and 
calculating  of  areas;  methods  of  making  topographical  sur- 
veys, including  the  use  of  the  stadia  and  plane  table ;  methods 
of  solving  other  problems  in  land,  topographical,  city  survey- 
ing and  problems  involving  the  principles  of  precise  leveling, 
base-line  measurement,  triangulation  and  determination  of 
meridian,  latitude  and  time.  Field  work:  the  making  of  a 
complete  topographical  survey;  tests  and  adjustments  of  in- 
struments ;  precise  leveling ;  base-line  work ;  meridian  and  lati- 
tude observations.  Drawing-room  work  on  balancing  surveys, 
calculating  areas  and  reducing  field  notes ;  plotting  maps  and 
profiles;  contour  problems;  triangulation  computations.  Text- 
books: Breed  and  Hosmer,  Vols.  I  and  II.  (Prerequisites: 
Surveying  I;  laboratory  fee  $3.00  per  semester.  Required  of 
all  civil  engineering  sophomores;  recitations,  2  hours  per  week 
thruout  the  year;  field  and  drawing-room  work,  first  semester 
6  hours  per  week;  second  semester  3  hours  per  week.  Mr. 
Barnes.) 

Railroads. — Recitations  on  simple,  compound,  reversed, 
vertical,  and  transition  curves,  turnouts  and  earthwork.  Field 
problems  in  curve  layouts.  Drawing-room  work  in  the  paper 
layout  of  a  railroad  line.  Field  and  drawing-room  work  in 
the  preliminary  and  final  location  of  a  railroad;  plotting  of 
lines  and  profiles;  earthwork  computations.    Theory  of  mass 
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diagram.  Textbook:  Allen's,  Curves  and  Earthwork.  (Pre- 
requisite: Surveying  I.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50  -per  semester. 
Required  of  civil  engineering  juniors.  First  semester;  reci- 
tations 2  hours  per  week;  field  and  drawing-room  work  3 
hours  per  week.  Second  semester;  field  and  drawing-room 
work  3  hours  per  week.    Professor  Reed.) 

Highway  Theory  and  Design. — Lectures  and  recitations 
on  the  economics  of  location,  highway  systems,  design,  drain- 
age, foundations,  classes  of  roads  and  pavements,  their  mater- 
ials and  methods  of  construction,  highway  structures.  Legis- 
lation and  finance.  Field  inspections  of  local  roads.  Draft- 
ing room  design  involving  the  relocation  of  an  existing  road 
with  improved  alignment,  grades  and  new  pavement  suitable 
for  assumed  traffic,  the  computation  of  quantities,  estimate 
of  costs  and  specification.  Textbook:  Blanchard  and  Browne 
"Highway  Engineering."  (Prerequisite,  Surveying  I,  Rail- 
roads a.  Required  of  Civil  Engineering  juniors.  Second  sem- 
ester; recitations  3  hours  per  week;  preparation,  3  hours  per 
week;  field  and  drawing-roorfi  work,  2  hours  per  week.  Mr. 
Barnes.) 

Graphic  Statics. — Recitations  and  drawing-room  exer- 
cises in  the  computation  of  forces;  the  plotting  of  diagrams 
in  elementary  graphics  and  roof-truss,  bridge  and  masonry 
problems.  Textbook :  Graphic  Statics,  by  Hudson  and  Squires. 
(Prerequisite:  One  semester's  work  in  Applied  Mechanics. 
Required  of  civil  engineering  juniors.  Second  semester;  reci- 
tations 1  hour  per  week;  drawing-room  work,  3  hours  per 
week.  Professor  Reed.) 

Materials  of  Construction. — Recitations  on  the  struc- 
ture, manufacture  and  general  properties  of  materials,  used 
for  construction  purposes ;  such  as  wood,  stone,  brick,  cement, 
iron  and  alloys.  Textbook :  Moore's  Materials  of  Engineering. 
(Prerequisite:  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Required  of  civil  en- 
gineering seniors.  First  semester,  recitations  2  hours  per 
week.    Professor  Reed.) 

Structural  Engineering.  —  Recitations  and  drawing- 
room  work  in  the  graphic  analysis  of  girders  and  bridge 
trusses.  Theory  and  design  of  wooden  and  steel  roof  trusses ; 
highway  and  railroad  bridges ;  foundations.  Theory  and  com- 
putations of  stresses  in  various  types  of  bridges  and  buildings. 
Drawing-room  design.    Textbook:  Kirkham's  Structural  En- 
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gineering.  (Prerequisite:  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Required 
of  civil  engineering  seniors;  first  semester,  recitations,  3 
hours  per  week;  drawing  room  work,  3  hours  per  week.  Sec- 
ond semester;  recitations,  3  hours  per  week;  drawing-room 
work,  6  hours  per  week.  Professor  Reed.) 

Contracts  and  Specifications. — The  contract  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  engineer.  Specifications.  Textbook:  Business 
Law  for  Engineers,  by  C.  Frank  Allen.  (Required  of  all  en- 
gineering students;  senior  year;  first  semester.  Elective  for 
non-engineering  students.  Two  recitatioyi  hour  periods  per 
week.    Credit,  1  year-hour.    Professor  Bresth.) 

Concrete  Design. — Recitations  and  drawing-room  work 
on  the  theory  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures. 
Textbook:  Design  of  Concrete  Structures  by  Urquhart  and 
O'Rourke.  (Prerequisite:  Applied  Mechanics  and  Mechanics 
of  Materials.  Required  of  civil  engineering  seniors;  second 
semester.  Recitations,  1  hour  per  week;  drawing-room,  2 
hours  per  week.    Professor  Bresth.) 

Hydraulics. — Recitations  and  laboratory  work  on  the  ele- 
ments of  hydraulics ;  the  principles  of  hydrostatic  and  hydro- 
dynamic  pressure ;  the  measurement  of  water  by  orifices,  short 
tubes,  nozzles,  weirs,  and  other  measuring  instruments;  flow 
thru  pipes  and  open  channels;  losses  from  friction  and  other 
sources;  and  other  related  topics.  Textbook:  Hydraulics  by 
Hughes  and  Safford.  (Prerequisite:  Mathematics  III  and 
Applied  Mechanics.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Required  of  all 
engineering  seniors;  first  semester;  recitations,  2  hours  per 
week;  laboratory  exercises,  2  hours  per  week.  Professor 
Bresth.) 

Hydraulic  Engineering. — Recitations  on  steam  gaging 
and  hydrographic  surveying ;  water  power,  hydraulic  turbines 
and  impulse  wheels;  pumps  and  hydraulic  machinery.  Text- 
books: Lyndon's  Hydro-Electric  Power;  Notes  on  Hydraulic 
Engineering.  (Prerequisite:  Hydraulics.  Required  of  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering  seniors;  second  semester;  recita- 
tions, 2  hours  per  week.    Professor  Bresth.) 

Municipal  Sanitation. — Recitations  on  the  design  and 
construction  of  sewerage  systems  and  sewage  disposal  plants. 
Drawing-room  work  in  the  design  of  domestic  and  storm 
sewers,  and  of  a  complete  sewage  disposal  plant,  together 
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with  estimates  of  cost.  Textbooks:  Swan  and  Horton's  Hy- 
draulic Diagrams;  Metcalf  &  Eddy's  Sewerage  and  Sewage 
Disposal.  (Prerequisites:  Mathematics  III  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics. Required  of  civil  engineering  seniors;  first  semes- 
ter. Recitations,  2  hours  per  week;  drawing-room  work,  3 
hours  per  week.    Professor  Bresth.) 

Water  Supply. — Recitations  on  sources  of  supply,  purifi- 
cation, filters,  pumps,  systems  of  supply,  and  fire  supply.  A 
short  time  is  devoted  to  drainage  and  irrigation  engineering. 
Drawing-room  work  in  the  design  of  a  complete  water  supply 
system,  a  large  gravity  dam  and  a  large  masonry  conduit. 
Textbooks:  Turneaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water  Supplies; 
Williams  and  Hazen's  Hydraulic  Tables ;  Elliott's  Engineering 
for  Land  Drainage.  (Prerequisite:  Municipal  Sanitation  and 
Hydraulics.  Required  of  civil  engineering  seniors;  second  se- 
mester; recitations,  3  hours  per  week;  drawing-room,  U  hours 
per  week.    Professor  Bresth.) 

DRAWING  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Acting  Professor  Strong  Colonel  Walker 

Mr.  Eshleman 

The  drawing  courses  are  intended  to  develop  accuracy, 
speed,  neatness  and  good  form  in  drafting,  sketching,  tracing, 
lettering,  etc.  Drafting-room  practice  and  conventions  are 
followed  in  sketching  and  detailing  parts  of  machines  and 
structures. 

In  the  shops,  by  the  use  of  standard  tools  and  machines, 
the  students  learn  something  of  the  operations  involved  in 
building  machinery  and  other  articles  of  wood  and  metal. 

DRAWING 

Mechanical  Drawing. — The  use  of  ordinary  drawing  in- 
struments in  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems,  lettering, 
in  making  perspective  and  isometric  drawings,  and  in  making 
working  drawings  of  machine  parts  from  printed  sketches.  A 
text  book  is  used.  (Required  of  all  engineering  freshmen,  both 
semesters;  elective  for  non^engineering  students.  One  2  hour 
period  and  one  three  hour  period,  first  semester  and  one  three 
hour  period  second  semester  drafting  room  work  per  week. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.   Colonel  Walker.) 

Machine  Drawing. — Interpreting  and  Reading  Drawings. 
— The  student  is  required  to  make   true  working   drawings, 
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showing  all  the  necessary  dimensions  and  the  delineation  of 
the  parts  to  a  proper  scale.  He  is  given  a  set  of  detailed 
drawings  from  which  to  make  an  assembly  drawing  or  vice 
versa.    A  number  of  tracings  and  blueprints  are  also  required. 

(Prerequisite:  Mechanical  drawing.  Required  of  chemical, 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  sophomores,  both  se- 
Tnesters;  elective  for  non-engineering  students.  One  3  hour 
period  of  drafting  room  work  per  week.  Credit,  1^2  year- 
hours.  Professor  Strong.) 

MECHANIC  ARTS 

Wood  Working. — Exercises  in  joinery,  machine  work,  mill 
work  and  elementary  patternmaking.  (Shop  fee,  $3.00.  Re- 
quired of  all  engineering  freshmen,  first  semester;  two  3  hour 
periods  of  shop  work  per  week.    Mr.  Eshleman.) 

Forge  Shop  a. — Instruction  in  forge  shop  practice  by 
means  of  textbook,  lectures  and  demonstrations.  (Shop  fee, 
$3.00.  Required  of  chemical,  electrical  and  mechanical  en~ 
gineering  sophomores;  first  semester.  One  3  hour  period  of 
shop  work  per  week.    Professor  Strong.) 

Foundry  a  or  h. — Instruction  in  foundry  practice  by  means 
of  textbook,  lectures  and  demonstrations.  (Required  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  students;  second  semes- 
ter; one  recitation  per  week.    Professor  Strong.) 

Machine  Shop. — Bench  and  machine  work  furnishing  all- 
around  experience.  (Prerequisites:  Woodworking  and  Forge 
Shop.  Shop  fee,  $5.00  per  semester.  Required  of  electrical  en- 
gineering seniors  and  mechanical  engineering  juniors;  one  se- 
mester; two  3  hour  periods  for  electrical  and  two  2  hour 
periods  for  mechanical  engineers  per  week.  Professor  Strong.) 

Patternmaking. — Construction  of  wooden  patterns  and 
core  boxes  for  machine  castings  and  other  metal  articles. 
(Prerequisites:  Woodworking  and  Foundry.  Required  of  me- 
chanical engineering  juniors,  second  semester;  two  2  hour 
shop  periods  per  week.    Professor  Strong.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  Via  &  VII6. — See  Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING* 

Professor  Benton  Assistant    Professor   Perry 

Assistant  Professor  Weil  Mr.   Higgins 

fMr.  Little  JMr.  Prescott 

Instruction  in  this  department  is  planned  to  lay  equal 
stress  on  classroom  work,  of  theoretical  nature,  and  on  lab- 
oratory work,  of  practical  nature.  For  the  latter,  the  dynamo 
laboratory  is  provided,  which  is  described  on  page  34. 

Electrical  Engineering  la. — A  short  elementary  course 
in  general  electrical  engineering.  (Prerequisites:  Mathemat- 
ics III  and  Physics  III.  Laboratory  fee  $3.00.  Required  of  all 
engineering  juniors  except  those  in  chemical  engineering;  first 
semester;  2  recitations  or  lectures  and  1  two-hour  laboratory 
exercise  per  week.     Professor  Benton.) 

Electrical  Engineering  lb. — Direct-current  theory  and 
applications.  Text-books  used  in  1923-1924:  Langsdorf's 
Principles  of  Direct-Current  Machines,  and  Karapetoff's  Ex- 
perimental Electrical  Engineering.  (Prerequisite:  Electrical 
Engineering  la.  Laboratory  fee  $3.00.  Required  of  elec- 
trical engineering  juniors;  second  semester;  3  recitations  and 
2  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.   Professor  Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  Ila. — Alternating-current  the- 
ory and  applications.  Text-books  used  in  1923-1924:  Timbie 
and  Higbie's  Alternating-Current  Electricity,  Second  Course; 
and  Magnusson's  Alternating  Currents.  (Prerequisite:  Elec- 
trical Engineering  la.  Required  of  electrical  engineering  sen- 
iors; first  semester;  3  recitations  per  week.  Professor  Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  116.  —  The  class  each  year 
chooses  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects : 

Electrical  Power  Measurements. — Based  on  Laws's  Elec- 
trical Measurements. 

Electrical  Power  Transmission. 

Electric  Railways. 

Elementary  Electrical  Design. — Based  on  Gray's  Electrical 
Machine  Design  in  1920  and  1922. 

*The  courses  in  Electrical  Engineering  are  given  as  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  the  instructors 
in  this  department  dividing  their  time  between  physics  and  electrical  en- 
gineering. The  courses  in  physics  are  described  under  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  pages  89-91. 

fOn  leave  of  absence,  1923-1924. 

JAs  substitute  for  Mr.  Little,  1923-1924. 
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Illumination. — Text-book  used  in  1921 :  Ferguson's  Elec- 
tric Lighting. 

Radio  Communication. — See  Electrical  Engineering  VI, 
described  below. 

(Prerequisites* :  Electrical  Engineering  lb  and  Ila.  Re- 
(iuired  of  electrical  engineering  seniors,  second  semester;  3 
recitations  per  week.    Professor  Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  Ilia. — Telegraph  Engineering. 
— Text-book  used  in  1923-1924:  Hausmann's  Telegraph  En- 
gineering. (Prerequisites:  Mathematics  III  and  Physics  III. 
Labo7'atory  fee,  $2.00.  Required  of  electrical  engineering 
juniors,  first  semester;  1  recitation  and  1  two-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week.    Mr.  Higgins.) 

Electrical  Engineering  III&. — Telephone  Engineering. 
—Text-book  used  in  1923-1924:  McMeen  and  Miller's  Tele- 
phony. (Prerequisites:  ElecU^ical  Engineering  la  and  Ilia. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  Required  of  electrical  engineering  sen- 
iors, second  semester;  1  recitation  and  1  two-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week.    Professor  Benton.) 

Electrical  Engineering  IV. — Dynamo  laboratory  work 
to  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  II.  (Prerequisite:  Elec- 
trical Engineering  la.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50  per  semester. 
Required  of  electrical  engineering  seniors,  both  semesters. 
1  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.   Professor  Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  Va. — Dynamo  laboratory  work 
and  electrical  engineering  problems.  (Prerequisite:  Electrical 
Engineering  la.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Required  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  students,  first  semester;  2  three-hour  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.    Professor  Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  VI &.  —  Radio  Communication. 
— Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work  on  circuits  and 
elementary  radio  measurements.  Text-book  used  in  1923- 
1924:  Lauer  and  Broun's  Radio  Engineering  Principles. 
(Prerequisite:  1  year  of  college  physics.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Elective  for  engineering  students,  second  semester; 
open  to  non-engineering  students;  2  recitations  or  lectures 
and  2  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  2  year- 
hours.    Mr.  Higgins.) 


''Except  for  Radio  Communication. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Price  Assistant  Professor  Gaines 

The  instruction  in  this  department  follows  theoretical  and 
practical  lines.  System,  accuracy  and  neatness  are  insisted 
upon.  While  acquainting  students  with  practical  methods, 
the  aim  is  to  produce  engineers  of  independent  thought  and 
original  power. 

Descriptive  Geometry. — Projections. — Methods  of  repre- 
senting points,  lines,  surfaces  and  solids  in  space  by  their 
projections;  their  intersections  with  each  other;  the  careful 
solution  of  many  original  problems  on  the  drawing-board.  (Re- 
quired of  all  engineering  freshmen;  2  recitations  per  week 
thruout  the  year,  and  two  hours  of  drawing  per  week  the  sec- 
ond semester.    Colonel  Walker.) 

Mechanism. — The  Kinematics  of  Machinery. — Investiga- 
tion of  link  work,  construction  of  gears  and  cams,  belt  and 
pulley  drive,  trains  of  mechanism,  the  velocity  ratio,  and  di- 
rectional relation  of  the  moving  parts  of  various  machines,  etc. 
The  text  is  supplemented  by  drawing  exercises  in  the  con- 
struction of  gear  teeth,  cams,  and  motion  diagrams.  (Required 
of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  sophomores;  2  reci- 
tations per  week  thruout  the  year.    Professor  Gaines.) 

Machine  Elements. — Sizes  and  proportions  of  standard 
machine  details,  screw-threads,  bolts  and  nuts,  pipes  and  fit- 
tings, shafting  and  shaft  mountings,  bearings,  etc.,  as  ap- 
proved by  practice ;  design  of  simple  machines,  working  draw- 
ings. (Required  of  mechanical  engineering  juniors;  first 
semester;  U  actual  hours  of  drawing  each  week.  Professor 
Gaines.) 

Machine  Design  I.  —  The  design  and  proportioning  of 
machine  parts — bolts,  riveted  joints,  keys  and  gibs,  toothed 
gearing,  belt  transmission,  shafts,  journals,  bearings ;  the  de- 
sign of  machines  or  parts  of  machines  to  perform  certain 
functions.  (Prerequisites:  Applied  Mechanics  and  Mechanics 
of  Materials.  Required  of  mechanical  engineering  seniors; 
two  recitations  per  week  thruout  the  year;  also  3  hours  per 
week  of  drafting  the  first  semester  and  6  hours  per  week  the 
second  semester.    Professor  Price.) 

Machine  Design  II. — The  same  as  Machine  Design  I  but 
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with  drafting  (3  hours  per  week)  the  first  semester  only.   (Re- 
quired of  electrical  engineering  seniors.    Professor  Price.) 

Applied  Mechanics. — The  laws  of  force,  friction,  equi- 
librium of  fluid  pressure,  inertia,  centrifugal  force,  kinetic 
and  potential  energy,  etc.  Problems  illustrating  the  practical 
application  of  these  laws.  (Prerequisite:  Mathematics  III. 
Required  of  all  engineering  juniors;  3  hours  per  week  thruout 
the  year;  also  a  two-hour  computing  period  each  week  the  first 
semester.     Professor  Gaines.) 

Mechanics  of  Materials. — Investigation  of  the  strength 
of  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  machinery  and  engi- 
neering structures;  analysis  of  stresses  in  bridges,  roof 
trusses,  and  machinery ;  study  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
iron,  steel,  timber,  cement,  etc.  The  text  is  supplemented  by 
laboratory  tests  on  specimens  of  the  various  materials.  (Pre- 
requisite: The  first  semester  of  Applied  Mechanics.  Laboror- 
tory  fee,  $1.00.  Required  of  all  engineering  juniors;  second 
semester;  3  recitations  and  2  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.    Professor  Gaines.) 

Metals  and  Alloys. — Metallurgy  of  alloy  steels  and  non- 
ferrous  alloys.  Study  of  heat  treatment  and  other  modifying 
processes  used  in  the  production  of  metals  for  machines  and 
structures.  (Prerequisites:  Physics  I  and  Chemistry  I.  Re- 
quired of  electrical,  mechanical  and  chemical  engineering 
juniors;  first  semester;  two  hours.     Professor  Gaines.) 

Thermodynamics.  —  The  laws  of  thermodynamics  and 
their  application  to  the  steam  engine  and  the  steam  turbine. 
Study  of  the  indicator  card  and  the  losses  in  the  conversion  of 
one  form  of  energy  into  another.  (Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics III,  Physics  III  and  Chemistry  I.  Required  of  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  engineering  juniors;  second  semester;  3 
hours.     Professor  Price.) 

Power  Engineering  I. — The  steam  boiler,  fuels  and  com- 
bustion, condensing  apparatus,  and  boiler  plant  auxiliaries. 
Study  of  power  and  heating  plants,  compressed  air,  and  re- 
frigeration. (Prerequisite:  Thermodynamics.  Required  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  seniors;  first  semester; 
3  hours.  Professor  Price.) 

Power  Engineering  II. — Gas  and  liquid-fuel  internal  com- 
bustion engines;  hot-air  engines;  gas  producers.     (Prerequi- 
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site:  Thermodynamics.  Required  of  mechanical  engineering 
seniors;  second  semester;  3  hours.    Professor  Price.) 

Mechanical  Laboratory. — Valve  setting;  tests  of  steam 
gauges,  thermometers,  engines,  and  boilers;  use  of  the  steam 
engine  indicator,  absorption  and  transmission  dynamometers. 
(Lahoratary  fee,  $5.00.  Required  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  students;  second  semester;  senior  year;  U  actual 
hours.    Professor  Gaines.) 

Human  Engineering. — This  course  combines  a  study  of 
some  of  the  problems  of  production  engineering  with  a  study 
of  certain  questions  of  personnel  management.  (Prerequi- 
site: Economics  Via.  Required  of  civil,  electrical  and  chemi- 
cal engineering  seniors;  second  semester;  2  hours;  elective 
for  non-engineering  students.  Credit,  1  year-hour.  Professor 
Price.) 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Descriptions  of  other  subjects  taken  by  students  in  the 
College  of  Engineering  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  index. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Harry  R.  Trusler,  Dean 

Faculty.— H.  R.  Trusler,  R.  S.  Cockrell,  C.  W.  Crandall, 
R.  A.  Rasco,  D.  Slagle,  H.  L.  Thompson,  John  Wurts. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Aim  and  Scope. — In  1891,  the  American  Bar  Association 
declared  that  in  its  opinion  it  was  a  part  of  the  highest  duty 
and  interest  of  every  civilized  state  to  make  provision  for 
maintaining  schools  of  law  for  the  thoro  legal  education  of 
all  who  are  licensed  to  practice  law.  Recognizing  the  sound- 
ness of  this  statement  and  desiring  to  discharge  this  duty,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Control  provided 
for  the  opening  of  the  College  of  Law  in  the  University  in 
September,  1909.  The  advantages  to  accrue  to  the  State  from 
having,  as  a  part  of  its  educational  system,  a  thoro  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction  in  the  common  law,  with  special 
consideration  of  the  peculiarities  and  exceptions  applicable  in 
Florida,  are  many  and  evident. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  establish 
a  law  school  which,  by  the  quality  of  its  work  and  character 
of  its  equipment,  would  merit  and  command  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  bench  and  bar.  That  the  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing these  results  was  well  founded  is  shown  by  the  number 
and  character  of  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — Those  entering  as  candi- 
dates for  degrees  during  the  session  of  1924-25  must  present, 
in  addition  to  the  requirement  of  sixteen  entrance  units  (see 
pages  45  to  49) ,  one  year  of  college  work  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
hours;  those  entering  thereafter  must  present  two  years  of 
college  work.  Students  will  be  conditionally  admitted  with  a 
deficiency  of  not  over  three  semester  hours  of  college  work. 

No  specific  course  of  studies  is  prescribed  for  the  college 
work  required  for  admission;  but,  in  general,  students  are 
advised  to  pursue  the  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts 
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and  Sciences.    Thereby  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  complete 
the  combined  academic  and  law  course  should  they  so  desire. 

Special  Students. — After  September  1,  1923,  the  number 
of  special  students  admitted  each  year  will  be  restricted  (in 
compliance  with  Article  6  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools,  as  amended,  1922)  to  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  average  of  entering  students  for  the  two  years  previous. 
Those  wishing  to  enter  as  special  students  should  apply  to  the 
Dean,  stating  age,  preparation  and  experience. 

Advanced  Standing. — No  work  in  law  done  in  other  in- 
stitutions will  be  accepted  towards  a  degree,  unless  the  appli- 
cant passes  satisfactorily  the  examinations  held  in  the  sub- 
jects in  question  in  this  College,  or  unless,  by  special  vote  of 
the  Faculty,  credit  is  given  without  examination.  Credit  for 
work  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  of  which  this  College  is  a  member,  will 
not  be  accepted.  In  no  case  will  credit  be  given  for  work  not 
done  in  residence  at  an  approved  law  school. 

Examinations. — The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  de- 
voted to  examinations  covering  the  work  of  the  semester. 
These  examinations  are  in  writing  and  are  rigid  and  search- 
ing, but  are  not  necessarily  final. 

All  students,  unless  excused  by  the  Dean,  must  present 
themselves  for  the  regular  examination  in  all  the  subjects  for 
which  they  are  registered.  A  student  who  has  made  a  semester 
grade  of  60  or  more  in  any  subject  is  entitled  to  a  re-examina- 
tion in  that  subject;  but  one  re-examination  only  in  any  sub- 
ject is  permitted. 

University  Practice  Courts. — Thoroly  organized  prac- 
tice courts  are  regular  features  of  the  third  year  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  object  is  to  give  the  student  practical  instruction  in 
pleading  and  practice  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  experience  in 
the  preparation  and  trial  of  cases.  The  work  is  arranged  as 
follows : 

First. — Cases  arising  upon  prepared  statements  of  fact  are 
assigned,  upon  which  the  students  are  to  determine  what  pro- 
ceedings to  bring  and  how  to  bring  them,  issue,  serve,  and 
return  process,  prepare  the  pleadings,  and  to  bring  the  case 
to  an  issue  on  a  question  of  law.  The  case  is  heard  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  form  and  the  structure  of  the  pleadings ;  when 
these  are  approved  the  issue  of  law  is  argued  and  decided,  the 
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students  acting  as  attorneys  drawing  the  order,  judgment,  or 
decree  to  which  they  deem  themselves  entitled. 

Second. — In  the  second  class  of  cases,  actual  controversies 
are  arranged  and  assigned  for  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court  as 
issues  of  fact.  After  determining  what  action  to  bring,  the 
students  assigned  to  the  case  are  required  to  issue  the  proper 
process  and  prepare  and  file  the  necessary  pleadings,  subpoena 
the  witnesses,  select  the  jury,  examine  and  cross-examine  the 
witnesses,  and  argue  the  case  to  the  jury.  Each  student  is 
required  to  participate  in  the  trial  of  at  least  one  common-law, 
one  equity,  and  one  criminal  case  and  is  instructed  in  appellate 
procedure. 

The  Practice  Court  is  conducted  by  Professors  Cockrell 
and  Crandall. 

Library. — The  Law  Library  contains : 

Three  sets  of  Florida  Reports  with  Wurts'  Digest  (both  editions); 
Shepard's  Florida  Citations;  The  Session  Laws  of  Florida  from  1822  to 
1921,  except  from  1828  to  1834;  McClellan's  Digest  and  Duval's  Com- 
pilation of  the  Laws  of  Florida;  Revised  Statutes  of  1898;  three  sets  of 
the  General  Statutes  of  1906;  two  sets  of  Florida  Compiled  Laws  of 
1914;  eight  sets  of  the  Revised  General  Statutes  of  Florida,  1920; 
Reports  of  the  Florida  Railroad  Commission,  the  Attorney  General 
of  Florida,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Land  Decisions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  Federal  Statutes  Annotated;  Thorpe's 
American  Charters,  Constitutions  and  Organic  Laws;  Hinds'  Precedents 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Northwestern,  Southwestern,  North- 
eastern, Southeastern,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Southern  Reporters;  the 
American  Decisions,  American  Reports,  and  American  State  Reports, 
with  digests;  the  American  Annotated  Cases,  with  digests;  the  American 
and  English  Annotated  Cases,  with  digests;  the  Lavi^yers'  Reports  Anno- 
tated, old  and  new  series,  with  digests;  American  Annotated  Cases; 
American  Law  Reports;  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  with 
digests;  Rose's  Notes;  Federal  Cases;  Federal  Reporter;  Shepard's 
Federal  Citations;  Stimson's  American  Statute  Laws;  the  State  Reports 
to  the  reporters  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wisconsin;  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  Reports;  the  New 
York  Common  Law  and  Chancery  Reports,  with  digests;  the  New  York 
Supplement;  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Practice  and  'Code,  Surro- 
gate, Superior  Court,  Common  Pleas,  and  Criminal  Reports;  the  Pacific 
States  Reports,  with  digests,  which  include  the  California  Reports,  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Reports,  the  Colorado  Appeals,  the  Hawaiian  Re- 
ports, the  Idaho  Reports,  the  Kansas  Reports,  the  Montana  Reports,  the 
Nevada  Reports,  the  New  Mexico  Reports,  the  Oregon  Reports,  the  Utah 
Reports,  the  Washington  Reports,  and  the  Wyoming  Reports  to  the 
Reporters;  the  Alaska  Reports;  the  Reprint  of  the  English  Reports; 
the  English  Law  Reports;  the  British  Ruling  Cases;  Mew's  English 
Digest;  Halsbury's  Laws  of  England;  the  Century,  the  Decennial,  the 
Second  Decennial,  and  the  Key  Number  Digests;  the  Encyclopedia  of 
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Law  and  Procedure;  Corpus  Juris;  the  Encyclopedia  of  Forms;  the  Stand- 
ard Encyclopedia  of  Procedure;  two  sets  of  Ruling  Case  Law;  Words 
and  Phrases;  the  Harvard  and  Michigan  Law  Reviews;  more  than  one 
hundred  selected  volumes  for  the  class  in  Brief  Making  and  the  use  of 
Law  Books;  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  leading  textbooks  and 
books  of  reference. 

A  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  legal  bibliography  and 
the  use  of  law  books.  Every  facility,  also,  is  offered  law  stu- 
dents to  make  use  of  the  General  Library,  in  which  are  included 
works  of  interest  and  information  to  lawyers. 

Both  libraries  are  open  during  the  academic  year  on  every 
secular  day  between  the  hours  of  8 :00  a.  m.  and  10 :00  p.  m., 
and  are  in  charge  of  trained  librarians,  who  render  needed 
aid  to  students. 

Marshall  Debating  Society. — Early  in  the  first  year  of 
the  College  the  students  organized  a  society  that  would  secure 
to  its  members  practice  in  debating  and  public  speaking  and 
experience  in  arguing  legal  questions,  as  well  as  drill  in  parlia- 
mentary law.  The  society  was  fittingly  named  "The  Marshall 
Debating  Society",  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
Southern  jurist,  John  Marshall.  Membership  and  work  in 
the  society  are  limited  to  students  in  the  College  of  Law,  but 
the  Faculty  give  all  possible  assistance  and  encouragement. 

University  Privileges. — The  advantages  of  the  other  col- 
leges of  the  University  are  open  to  such  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  as  desire  and  are  able  to  accept  them.  Courses 
in  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Logic,  and 
English  are  particularly  recommended.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  for  such  courses,  but  they  can  be  taken  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Law  Faculty  and  of  the  professors  concerned. 

Degrees. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  ninety  semester 
hours  in  the  course  of  study.  Students  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  may  receive  the  degree  after  one  year's  residence, 
but  in  no  case  will  the  degree  be  granted  unless  the  candidate 
is  in  actual  residence  during  all  of  the  third  year. 

Students  who  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.),  who  have  maintained 
an  average  standing  in  their  law  studies  10  percent  above  the 
passing  mark,  and  who  have  obtained  the  degree  of  A.B.,  or  an 
equivalent  degree,  from  an  approved  college  or  university,  or 
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who  secure  such  degree  the  same  year  they  complete  their  law 
course,  will  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.). 

Combined  Academic  and  Law  Course. — See  page  57. 

Expenses. — A  tuition  fee  of  $20.00  per  semester,  payable 
in  advance,  is  charged  all  law  students,  except  those  taking 
less  than  eleven  hours  of  work,  who  are  charged  a  propor- 
tional part  of  the  full  tuition.  The  cost  of  books  for  the  first 
year  will  approximate  $45.50 ;  for  the  second,  $42.50-$53,  de- 
pending on  the  electives  taken ;  for  the  third,  $55.50.  Students 
are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  the  statutes  of  their  own 
state  and  a  law  dictionary.  These  books  will  form  a  nucleus 
for  the  student's  future  library ;  and  by  the  purchase  of  second- 
hand books  the  cost  may  be  materially  reduced.  See  also 
pages  36-38. 

Admission  to  the  Bar. — Upon  presenting  their  diplomas, 
duly  issued  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  upon  furnishing 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  of  good  moral  character,  the  graduates  of  the  College  are 
licensed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  without  examination,  to  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  Florida.  They  also  are  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Florida. 
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CURRICULUM 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Torts. — History  and  definitions;  elements  of  torts;  con- 
flicting rights ;  mental  anguish ;  parties  to  tort  actions ;  reme- 
dies; damages;  conflict  of  laws;  methods  of  discharge;  com- 
prehensive study  of  particular  torts :  false  imprisonment,  ma- 
licious prosecution,  abuse  of  process,  conspiracy,  slander  and 
libel,  trespass,  conversion,  deceit,  nuisance,  negligence,  and 
others.  Textbooks :  Burdick  on  Torts  and  Burdick's  Cases  on 
Torts,  3rd  edition.     (5  hours.    Professor  Trusler.) 

Contracts  I. — Formation  of  contract;  offer  and  accept- 
ance; form  and  consideration;  reality  of  consent;  legality  of 
object;  operation  of  contract;  limits  of  the  contract  obligation; 
assignment  of  contract;  joint  obligations;  interpretation  of 
contract.  Textbooks:  Clark  on  Contracts,  3rd  edition;  Huff- 
cut  and  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Contract.  (^^  hours.  Professor 
Rasco.) 

Criminal  Law. — Sources  of  criminal  law;  nature  and 
elements  of  crime;  criminal  intent;  insanity;  intoxication; 
duress;  mistake  of  fact  or  law;  justification;  parties  in  crime; 
offenses  against  the  person,  habitation,  property,  public  health 
and  morals,  public  justice  and  authority,  government,  and 
the  law  of  nations.  Textbook:  Clark  on  Criminal  Law,  3rd 
edition;  selected  cases.     (2  hours.    Professor  Cockrell.) 

Criminal  Procedure. — Jurisdiction;  arrest;  preliminary 
examination  and  bail;  grand  jury,  indictment  and  informa- 
tion and  their  sufficiency  in  form  and  substance;  arraign- 
ment, pleas,  and  motions ;  nolle  prosequi  and  motions  to  quash ; 
jeopardy;  presence  of  defendant  at  the  trial;  verdict;  new 
trial;  arrest  of  judgment;  judgment,  sentence,  and  execution. 
Textbook:  Clark's  Criminal  Procedure,  2nd  edition;  selected 
cases.     (2  hours.    Professor  Cockrell.) 

Property  I. — Personal  property;  possession  and  rights 
based  thereon ;  acquisition  of  title ;  liens  and  pledges ;  conver- 
sion. Textbook:  Warren's  Cases  on  Property.  (2  hours. 
Professor  Crandall.) 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

Equity  Jurisprudence, — History  and  definition;  jurisdic- 
tion; maxims;  accident,  mistake,  fraud;  penalties  and  for- 
feitures ;  priorities  and  notice ;  bona  fide  purchasers ;  estoppel ; 
election;  satisfaction  and  performance;  conversion;  equitable 
estates,  interest,  primary  rights;  trusts;  powers,  duties,  and 
liabilities  of  trustees ;  mortgages ;  equitable  liens ;  assignments ; 
specific  performance;  injunction;  reformation;  cancellation; 
cloud  on  titles;  ancillary  remedies.  Textbook:  Eaton  on 
Equity;  selected  cases.     (5  hours.    Professor  Trusler.) 

Contracts  II  and  Quasi  Contracts. — Rules  relating  to 
evidence  and  construction ;  discharge  of  contract.  Origin  and 
nature  of  quasi  contract;  benefits  conferred  in  misreliance  on 
rights  or  duty,  from  mistake  of  law,  and  on  invalid,  unenforce- 
able, illegal,  or  impossible  contract;  benefits  conferred  thru 
dutiful  intervention  in  another's  affairs;  benefits  conferred 
under  constraint ;  action  for  restitution  as  alternative  remedy 
for  breach  of  contract  and  for  tort.  Textbooks:  Clark  on 
Contracts,  3rd  edition;  selected  cases  on  Quasi  Contracts. 
{3  hours.    Professor  Thompson.) 

Marriage  and  Divorce. — Marriage  in  general;  nature  of 
the  relation;  capacity  of  parties;  annulment;  divorce;  suit, 
jurisdiction,  grounds;  defenses;  alimony;  effect  on  property 
rights ;  custody  and  support  of  children ;  agreements  of  sepa- 
ration. Textbook:  Vernier's  Cases  on  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
(1  hour.    Professor  Cockrell.) 

Common  Law  Pleading. — History  and  development  of  the 
personal  actions  at  common  law;  theory  of  pleading  and  its 
peculiar  features  as  developed  by  the  jury  trial;  demurrers, 
general  and  special ;  pleas  in  discharge,  in  excuse,  and  by  way 
of  traverse ;  replication  de  injuria;  duplicity ;  departure ;  new 
assignment;  motions  based  on  pleadings;  general  rules  of 
pleadings.  Textbook:  Andrews'  Stephen's  Common  Law 
Pleading.     (3  hours.     Professor  Crandall.) 

Sales. — Sale  and  contract  to  sell;  statute  of  frauds;  ille- 
gality ;  conditions  and  warranties ;  delivery ;  acceptance  and 
receipt;  vendor's  lien;  stoppage  in  transitu;  bills  of  lading; 
remedies  of  seller  and  buyer.  Textbook :  Waite's  Law  of  Sales ; 
selected  cases.     (1  hour.    Professor  Slagle.) 
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Property  II. — Introduction  to  the  law  of  conveyancing; 
rights  incident  to  the  ownership  of  land,  and  estates  therein, 
including  the  land  itself,  air,  water,  fixtures,  emblements, 
waste;  profits;  easements;  licenses;  covenants  running  with 
the  land.  Textbook :  Warren's  Cases  on  Property.  (2  hours. 
Professor  Crandall.) 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

United  States  Constitutional  Law. — General  prin- 
ciples; distribution  of  governmental  powers;  congress;  the 
chief  executive ;  the  judiciary ;  police  powers ;  eminent  domain ; 
checks  and  balances;  guarantee  of  republican  government; 
civil  rights;  political  privileges;  guarantee  in  criminal  cases; 
impairment  of  contractual  obligations.  Textbook:  Hall's 
Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  (4^  hours.  Professor  Thompson.) 

Agency. — Nature  of  the  relation;  purposes  and  manner 
of  creation ;  who  may  be  principal  or  agent ;  ratification ;  dele- 
gation of  authority;  general  and  special  agents;  rights  and 
duties  of  agents;  termination,  nature,  extent,  construction, 
and  execution  of  authority  of  agents ;  rights,  duties,  and  liabili- 
ties of  agents;  principal  and  third  persons  inter  se;  particular 
classes  of  agents.  Textbooks:  Mechem's  Outlines  of  Agency 
and  Mechem's  Cases  on  Agency.    (2  hours.    Professor  Rasco.) 

Equity  Pleading. — Nature  and  object  of  pleadings  in 
equity;  parties  to  a  suit  in  equity;  proceedings  in  a  suit  in 
equity;  bills  in  equity;  disclaimer;  demurrers  and  pleas; 
answer  and  replication ;  preparation  of  bills,  demurrers,  pleas, 
answers.  Textbooks:  Keigwin's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading; 
Rules  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Chancery  in  Florida ;  Rules 
of  the  Federal  Court;  Statutes  of  Florida.  (3  hours. 
Professor  Cockrell.) 

Brief  Making  and  the  Use  of  Law  Books. — Where  to 
find  the  law;  how  to  use  statutes  and  decisions;  how  to  find 
the  law;  the  trial  brief;  the  brief  on  appeal  and  its  prepara- 
tion. Textbook:  Cooley's  Brief  Making  and  the  Use  of  Law 
Books.     (1  hour.     Professor  Crandall.) 

Property  III. — Titles  and  conveyancing,  including  acqui- 
sition of  titles  by  possession,  modes  of  conveyance  at  common 
law,  under  the  statute  of  uses,  and  by  statutory  grant;  the 
execution  of  deeds ;  estates  created ;  covenants  for  titles ;  estop- 
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pel  by  deed ;  priorities  among  titles.  Textbook :  Warren's  Cases 
on  Conveyances.    (3  hours.    Professor  Crandall.) 

Florida  Constitutional  Law.* — Declaration  of  rights; 
departments  of  government;  suffrage  and  eligibility;  census 
and  apportionment ;  counties  and  cities ;  taxation  and  finance ; 
homestead  and  exemption;  married  women's  property;  edu- 
cation; public  institutions;  miscellaneous  provisions.  Text- 
books :  Constitution,  statutes,  and  judicial  decisions  of  Florida. 
(2  hours.    Professor  Trusler.) 

Code  Pleading.** — Changes  introduced  by  the  codes; 
forms  of  action ;  necessary  allegations ;  the  complaint ;  prayer 
for  relief;  answers,  including  general  and  special  denials;  new 
matter;  equitable  defenses;  counter  claims;  pleading  several 
defenses;  replies  and  demurrers.  Textbook:  Sunderland's 
Cases  on  Code  Pleading.   (2  hours.  Professor  Thompson.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Evidence. — Judicial  notice;  kinds  of  evidence;  burden  of 
proof;  presumptions  of  law  and  fact;  judge  and  jury;  best 
evidence  rule;  hearsay  rule  and  its  exceptions;  admissions; 
confessions;  exclusions  based  on  public  policy  and  privilege; 
corroboration;  parol  evidence  rule;  witnesses;  attendance  in 
court ;  examination,  cross  examination,  privilege ;  public  docu- 
ments; records  and  judicial  writings;  private  writings.  Text- 
book: Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  16th  edition,  vol.  1;  selected 
cases.     (^^  hours.     Professor  Cockrell.) 

Private  Corporations. — Nature ;  creation  and  citizenship ; 
defective  organization ;  promotors ;  powers  and  liabilities ;  cor- 
porations and  the  State;  dissolution;  membership;  manage- 
ment; creditors;  foreign  corporations;  practice  in  forming 
corporations,  preparing  by-laws,  electing  officers,  and  in  con- 
ducting corporate  business.  Textbooks :  Clark  on  Private  Cor- 
porations, and  Wormser's  Cases  on  Corporations.  (A  hours. 
Professor  Slagle.) 

Legal  Ethics. — Admission  of  attorneys  to  practice;  tax- 
ation ;  privileges  and  exemptions ;  authority ;  liability  to  clients 
and  to  third  parties ;  compensation ;  liens ;  suspension  and  dis- 
barment ;  duties  to  clients,  courts,  professional  brethren,  and  to 
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society.  Textbooks:  Attorneys  at  Law  in  Ruling  Case  Law 
and  the  Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion.    (1  hour.     Professor  Trusler.) 

Property  IV. — History  of  the  law  of  wills  and  testaments ; 
testamentary  capacity  and  intent;  kind  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments; execution,  revocation,  republication,  revival  of  wills; 
descent;  probate  of  wills  and  the  administration  of  estates. 
Textbook:  Warren's  Cases  on  Wills.  (3  hours.  Professor 
Crandall.) 

Florida  Civil  Practice.*  —  Organization  of  courts ; 
parties ;  joinder  and  consolidation  of  actions ;  issuance,  service, 
and  return  of  process ;  appearance ;  trial ;  verdict ;  proceedings 
after  verdict ;  appellate  proceedings ;  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  common  law  actions ;  special  proceedings  including  certio- 
rari, mandamus,  prohibition,  quo  warranto,  habeas  corpus, 
attachment,  garnishment,  statutory  liens,  forcible  entry  and 
detainer,  landlord  and  tenant.  Textbook:  Crandall's  Florida 
Civil  Practice.     (3  hours.     Professor  Cockrell.) 

General  Civil  Procedure.** — The  court;  parties;  forma 
of  action;  the  trial;  selection  of  jury  and  procedure  in  jury 
trial;  judgment;  execution;  appeal  and  error.  Textbook: 
Loyd's  Cases  on  Civil  Procedure.  (3  hours.  Professor  Thomp- 
son.) 

THIRD  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Insurance. — Theory,  history,  significance;  insurable  in- 
terest ;  concealment,  representations,  warranties ;  subrogation ; 
waiver  and  estoppel;  assignees,  beneficiaries;  creditors;  fire, 
life,  marine,  accident,  guarantee,  liability  insurance.  Text- 
books: Humble's  Law  of  Insurance  and  Humble's  Cases  on 
Insurance.     (1  hour.    Professor  Trusler.) 

Public  Service  Corporations. — Nature  of  public  utilities ; 
railroads  and  other  common  carriers  of  goods  and  passengers ; 
telegraphs  and  telephones;  light  and  water  companies;  inns; 
warehouses ;  elevators ;  stockyards ;  methods  of  incorporation ; 
public  control;  rights  and  obligations  at  common  law  and 
under  federal  and  state  statutes.     Textbook:  Wyman's  Cases 
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on  Public  Service  Companies,  3rd  edition.   (2  hours.  Professor 
Rasco.) 

Federal  Procedure  and  Bankruptcy. — System  of  courts 
created  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  jurisdiction 
of  the  several  courts  and  procedure  therein ;  federal  and  state 
bankruptcy  legislation ;  who  may  become  bankrupt ;  prerequi- 
sites to  adjudication;  receivers;  trustees;  provable  claims; 
exemptions;  composition;  discharge.  Textbooks:  Hughes  on 
Federal  Procedure,  and  Remington  on  Bankruptcy,  Students' 
Edition.     (3  hours.    Professor  Slagle.) 

Partnership. — Creation,  nature,  characteristics  of  a  part- 
nership; nature  of  a  partner's  interest;  nature,  extent,  dura- 
tion of  the  partnership  liability;  powers  of  partners;  rights, 
duties,  remedies  of  partners  inter  se;  rights  and  remedies  of 
creditors;  termination  of  partnership.  Textbook:  Gilmore's 
Cases  on  Partnership.     (2  hours.  Professor  Rasco.) 

Admiralty, — Jurisdiction ;  contracts,  torts,  crimes ;  mari- 
time liens,  ex  contractu,  ex  delicto,  priorities,  discharge;  bot- 
tomry and  respondentia  obligations ;  salvage ;  general  average. 
Textbook:  Hughes  on  Admiralty.  (1  hour.  Professor 
Slagle.) 

Property  V. — Conditional  estates ;  licenses  and  waivers ; 
reversions  and  remainders ;  rule  in  Shelley's  Case ;  future  uses ; 
future  interests ;  executory  devises  and  bequests ;  vesting  of 
legacies;  cross  limitations;  gifts;  failure  of  issue;  determina- 
tion of  classes;  powers;  rule  against  perpetuities;  restraints 
on  alienation.  Textbook:  Kales'  Cases  on  Future  Interests. 
(3  hours.    Professor  Crandall.) 

Mortgages. — Nature ;  elements ;  incidents  of  the  relation ; 
discharge;  assignment;  redemption;  foreclosure;  injunction 
and  account;  extent  of  the  lien;  priority  between  mortgage 
liens  and  competing  claims;  equity  of  redemption.  Textbook: 
Durfee's  Cases  on  Mortgages.     (2  hours.  Professor  Cockrell.) 

Practice  Court. — (i  hour.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Damages. — General  principles;  nominal;  compensatory; 
exemplary;  liquidated;  direct  and  consequential;  proximate 
and  remote;  general  and  special;  measure  in  contract  and 
tort  actions;  entire  damages  in  one  action;  mental  suffering; 
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avoidable  consequences;  value;  interest;  lateral  support; 
counsel  fees  and  expenses  of  litigation;  injuries  to  real  proper- 
ty and  limited  interests;  death  by  wrongful  act;  breaches  of 
warranty.  Textbook :  Rogers'  Law  of  Damages ;  selected  cases. 
(2  hours.     Professor  Truster.) 

Municipal  Corporations. — Creation  of  cities  and  towns ; 
powers  of  a  municipality,  including  public  powers,  power  of 
taxation,  power  over  streets  and  alleys,  etc.;  obligations  and 
liabilities  of  municipal  corporations;  powers  and  liabilities  of 
officers.  Textbook:  Elliott  on  Municipal  Corporations,  2nd 
edition.     (1  hour.     Professor  Cockrell.) 

Negotiable  Instruments. — Law  merchant;  definitions 
and  general  doctrines;  contract  of  the  maker,  acceptor,  certi- 
fier, drawer,  indorser,  vendor,  accommodater,  assurer;  pro- 
ceedings before  and  after  dishonor  of  negotiable  instruments ; 
absolute  defenses ;  equities ;  payments ;  conflict  of  laws.  Text- 
book: Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  (3  hours. 
Professor  Slagle.) 

Conflict  of  Laws. — Jurisdiction;  sources  of  law  and 
comity;  territorial  jurisdiction;  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in 
personam;  remedies,  rights  of  action,  procedure;  creation  of 
rights;  property  rights;  personal  rights;  inheritance;  obliga- 
tions ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu;  recognition  and  enforcement 
of  rights;  personal  relations;  property;  inheritance;  admin- 
istration of  estates;  judgments  and  obligations.  Textbook: 
Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws.  (3  hours.  Professor 
Thompson.) 

International  Law. — Nature,  subjects,  and  objects  of  in- 
ternational law;  intercourse  of  states;  settlement  of  interna- 
tional differences;  law  of  war;  law  of  neutrality.  Textbook: 
Hershey's  Essentials  of  International  Public  Law;  selected 
readings.    (1  hour.    Professor  Slagle.) 

Trusts. — The  Anglo-American  system  of  uses  and  trusts ; 
creation,  transfer,  extinguishment  of  trust  interests;  priori- 
ties between  competing  equities;  construction  of  trust  dispo- 
sitions ;  charitable  trusts.  Textbook :  Bogert  on  Trusts ;  select- 
ed cases.     (2  hours.   Professor  Slagle.) 

Judgments. — Nature  and  essentials;  kinds;  record;  vaca- 
tion; amendment;  modification;  satisfaction.  Textbooks: 
Rood's  Cases  on  Judgments.    (2  hours.   Professor  Crandall.) 

Practice  Court. — (i  hour.) 
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J.  W.  Norman,  Dean 

Faculty. — J.  W.  Norman,  J.  N.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Benton, 
A.  P.  Black,  L.  M.  Bristol,  L.  W.  Buchholz,  C.  L.  Crow,  J.  W. 
Day,  J.  M.  Farr,  J.  R.  Fulk,  L.  S.  Greene,  W.  B.  Hathaway,  J. 
M.  Leake,  T.  R.  Leigh,  W.  A.  Little,  R.  G.  Manchester,  J.  S. 
Rogers,  Joseph  Roemer,  T.  M.  Simpson,  A.  J.  Strong,  A.  W. 
Sweet,  J.  E.  Turlington,  J.  A.  Van  Fleet,  J.  L.  White. 

Teaching  Fellows. — B.  0.  Smith,  J.  B.  Walker. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Aim  and  Scope. — It  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Teachers 
College  and  Normal  School  to  furnish  such  training  as  will 
be  most  useful  to  its  students  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 
It  is  the  policy  of  Teachers  College,  emphasized  on  many  oc- 
casions, that  its  graduates  shall  know  much  about  the  subjects 
they  expect  to  teach,  but  it  is  equally  as  important  that  they 
should  be  resourceful  in  teaching  a  class  and  skillful  in  manag- 
ing a  school,  or  a  system  of  schools.  This  College  attempts  to 
give  both  kinds  of  training.  More  specifically,  it  prepares  its 
students  for  positions  as  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and 
county  or  city  superintendents  of  public  instruction.  It  strives 
also  to  develop  in  its  students  a  keen  insight  into  human  af- 
fairs, human  relationships  and  human  problems.  About  one- 
fourth  of  a  student's  time  is  devoted  to  professional  subjects 
in  Education,  the  other  three-fourths  to  Arts  and  Science  sub- 
jects. 

Degrees. — Courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation, and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education. 
For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  the  major  elective  work  must 
be  chosen  in  Groups  A,  B,  C  and  F ;  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  from  Groups  D  and  E  (see  page  169).  In  addition  to 
these  degrees,  the  Normal  Diploma,  sometimes  called  the  L.  I. 
degree,  is  granted  to  those  students  who  have  finished  the  sec- 
ond year's  work  in  Teachers  College,  with  the  exception  that 
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in  the  sophomore  year  Education  VI 6  is  required,  and  that  one 
may  choose  between  the  required  sophomore  and  junior 
courses  in  Education.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  considerable  agi- 
tation in  the  United  States  at  present  to  make  two  years  of 
training  beyond  the  high  school  a  minimum  requirement  for 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  all  students  are  urged  by 
all  means  to  complete  this  minimum  requirement  which  is  nec- 
essary to  receive  the  Normal  Diploma.  Students  who  expect 
to  teach  in  high  school  should  possess  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Exemption  From  Military  Science. — Students  who  are 
more  than  twenty-two  (22)  years  of  age  at  date  of  original  en- 
try into  the  University,  may  be  exempt  from  Military  Science. 
All  such  students  must,  however,  take  four  (4)  year-hours  in 
other  subjects  as  substitutes  for  Military  Science  I  and  Mili- 
tary Science  II. 

Residence  Requirement. — No  student  will  be  granted 
any  degree  or  the  Normal  Diploma  from  Teachers  College  who 
has  not  spent  one  year  in  residence  (three  summer  schools  are 
considered  equivalent  to  a  year's  residence) ,  and  who  has  not 
taken  fifteen  (15)  year-hours  of  college  work  in  residence. 

Amount  of  Correspondence  Work  Permitted. — Stu- 
dents are  not  permitted  to  complete  more  than  fifty  percent 
(50%)  of  the  work  toward  a  degree  by  correspondence.  Those 
who  take  their  degrees  by  attendance  at  the  Summer  School 
are  encouraged  to  take  all  of  the  last  fifteen  (15)  year-hours 
immediately  prior  to  the  reception  of  their  degrees  in  resi- 
dence. In  some  cases,  however,  a  student  may  take  by  corres- 
pondence six  (6)  year-hours  during  the  ten  (10)  months  just 
prior  to  the  summer  session  in  which  he  receives  his  degree, 
but  may  not  take  more  than  six  (6)  out  of  the  last  fifteen 
(15)  year-hours  by  correspondence.  In  every  case,  attend- 
ance is  required  at  the  summer  school  or  scholastic  term  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  reception  of  a  degree. 

Correspondence  study  courses  may  not  at  any  time  be  of- 
fered to  satisfy  the  residence  requirements. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  work  by  correspond- 
ence while  they  are  in  residence,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  Teachers  College. 

State  Certificates. — Graduates  of  the  Teachers  College 
and  Normal  School  are  granted  Graduate  State  Certificates 
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without  further  examinations — provided  that  one-fifth 
of  their  work  has  been  devoted  to  professional  training 
and  provided  that  they  have  the  recommendation  of  the 
Teachers  College  faculty.  It  is  well  for  the  student  to  note 
that  a  Graduate  State  Certificate  permits  him  to  teach  only 
those  subjects  that  are  listed  on  such  certificate,  and  that  only 
those  subjects  in  which  he  has  specialized  in  his  college 
course,  will  be  placed  on  his  certificate.  This  will  ordinarily 
mean  that  a  subject  must  have  been  pursued  for  at  least  two 
years  in  college  before  a  certificate  to  teach  that  subject  will 
be  granted.  In  case  a  student  has  pursued  a  subject  for  three 
or  four  years  in  high  school,  however,  this  rule  may  some- 
times be  abrogated. 

Graduate  State  Certificates  may  be  converted  into  Life 
Certificates  by  "presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
taught  successfully  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  months  under 
a  Graduate  State  Certificate,  and  presenting  endorsement  of 
three  holders  of  Life  State,  Life  Graduate  State,  or  Life  Pro- 
fessional Certificates." 

Vocational  Education. — By  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1917  the  University  was  designated  as  the  institution,  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  for  training  teachers  for  Agriculture 
and  for  Trades  and  Industries.  Tentative  curricula  for  Agri- 
cultural Education  and  for  the  Trades  and  Industries  have 
been  outlined.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  students 
will  register  for  these  courses.  Many  teachers  of  these 
subjects  will  be  needed  and  good  salaries  will  be  paid. 

The  University  will  secure  for  students  positions  during 
vacations  enabling  them  to  gain  the  practical  experience  re- 
quired of  those  taking  courses  in  Vocational  Education. 

Peabody  Hall. — A  description  of  Peabody  Hall,  the  home 
of  the  college  to  be  found  on  page  29. 

Library. — The  General  Library,  which  is  temporarily  lo- 
cated in  Peabody  Hall,  receives  the  best  educational  journals 
and  contains  the  standard  books  on  educational  theory,  general 
and  special  methods,  the  history  of  education,  psychology  and 
philosophy.     Additions  are  made  every  year. 

Peabody  Club. — This  Club  meets  once  a  week  to  discuss 
educational  problems,  especially  those  that  confront  the  young 
teacher.    It  also  brings  out  the  advantages  of  holding  teachers' 
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meetings  and  conferences.     All  students  of  the  College  are 
urged  to  become  members  and  to  take  an  active  interest. 

Organization. — The  Teachers  College  and  Normal  School 
has  the  following  divisions : 

(1)  Teachers  College. 

(2)  Normal  School  including  Normal  Training  School. 

(3)  University  Summer  School. 

(4)  High  School  Visitation. 

(5)  Teachers'  Employment  Bureau. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Admission. — See  pages  45-49,  inclusive. 

Teaching  Fellowships. — See  page  39. 

Scholarships. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1923, 
a  scholarship  law  was  passed  providing  for  two  scholarships 
from  each  county  in  the  State,  one  to  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  one  to  the  School  of  Education 
at  the  State  College  for  Women.  Each  of  these  scholarships 
may  be  held  for  four  years  by  the  successful  applicant  and 
carries  a  stipend  of  $200.00  per  year.  A  student  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  applicant  for  a  scholarship  must  present  sixteen 
college  entrance  units.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  upon 
competitive  examinations  to  persons  satisfying  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  of  the  Florida 
State  College  for  Women.  A  student  who  desires  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  applicant  for  a  scholarship  should  make  his 
desire  known  to  his  county  superintendent  before  the  first 
of  May  of  each  year.  He  should  also  write  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  telling  him  of  his  application 
for  the  scholarship.  The  following  counties  have  each  had  a 
representative  at  the  Teachers  College  during  the  academic 
year  1923-24.  All  counties  that  are  not  listed  have  not  had  a 
representative,  and  these  scholarships  will  be  open  to  appli- 
cants beginning  September,  1924. 

Alachua  Charlotte  DeSoto 

Bay  Citrus  Escambia 

Bradford  Clay  Flagler 

Brevard  Columbia  Gadsden 

Calhoun  Dade  Hardee 
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Hendry 

Marion 

Santa  Rosa 

Hillsboro 

Monroe 

Sarasota 

Holmes 

Nassau 

Seminole 

Jackson 

Okaloosa 

Sumter 

Jefferson 

Okeechobee 

Suwannee 

Lake 

Osceola 

St.  Lucie 

LaFayette 

Palm  Beach 

Taylor 

Lee 

Pasco 

Union 

Leon 

Pinellas 

Wakulla 

Levy 

Polk 

Walton 

Manatee 

Putnam 

Electives. — In  order  that  they  may  be  well  prepared  to 
teach  in  the  high  schools,  students  are  required  to  continue 
three  high  school  subjects  in  the  College  thru  the  sophomore 
year.  It  is  urged  that  they  select  their  electives  from  closely 
related  subjects  in  order  that  they  may  become  proficient  in 
teaching  these  subjects.  The  choice  of  electives  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Dean  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  will  he 
permit  a  student  to  take  Education  VI6  who  has  not  com- 
pleted the  minimum  requirements  in  the  Group  in  which  he 
does  his  teaching. 

CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

Constants. — i.  e.,  subjects  required  of  all  students  en- 
rolled in  Teachers'  College. 


Physical  Education  I....  1 
Physical  Education  IL...  1 

Military  Science  1 2 

Military  Science  II 2 

English   1 3 

Psychology  1^ 

Educational  Psychology  1% 

Education  1 3 

Education  II 3 

or 

(Education    Via Ih^ 

(Education    IVb 1% 

Education  IVa  1% 

Education  X6  1% 

Education  Illa  1% 

Education  XlVft.s 1% 

Education  Va  1% 

Education  VI6 1% 


hr.   ;  required  of  Freshmen 

hr.  ;  required  of  Sophomores 

hrs.;  required  of  Freshmen 

hrs. ;  required  of  Sophomores 

hrs.;  required  of  Freshmen 

hrs.;  required  of  Sophomores 

hrs.;  required  of  Sophomores 

hrs.;  year  course;  required  of  Freshmen 

hrs.;  year  course.  1  Sophomores     must 

I  take  either  Ed. 
first  semester  [  II  or  Ed.  VIo 
second  semester    J      and  Ed,  IV6. 

hrs.  first  semester.   Required  of  Juniors. 

hrs.;  second  semester.   Required  of  Juniors, 
first  semester.   Required  of  Seniors, 
second  semester.   Required  of  Seniors. 

hrs.;  first  semester.   Required  of  Seniors. 

hrs.;  required  of  Seniors. 


hrs, 
hrs.; 


hrs. 
hrs.; 
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Each  student  must  select  courses  from  three  of  the  follow- 
ing Groups.    (See  Regulation  2  below.) 


A — Ancient  Languages 

B — Modern    Languages 

C — English 

Required  courses: 

Required  courses: 

Required  courses: 

Latin      I " 

Fronch   A  ) 
French     I | 

English    I    (included 

Latin    VI 

6  hours 

among     constants) 

or 

or 

English,  6 

Latin     II J 

Spanish  A  ) 
Spanish  I  j 

6  hours 

hrs. 

Recommended  courses: 

6   hrs.   from 

■  12  hrs. 

Latin  III 

or 

one  for- 

Latin IV 

German  A  ) 
German   I  j 

eign  lan- 

Greek A\ 
Greek    Ij 

guage 

Recommended   courses: 

Recommended  courses: 

or 

French  II 

Other  courses  in  lan- 

French A1 
French    I ) 

Spanish  II 

guages,    and    His- 

German II 

tory  V. 

or 

Latin 

Spanish  A  ) 
Spanish    I ) 

History  I  or  IV 

English  IV,  V  or  VI 

D — Mathematics 

E — Natural  Science 

F — Social  Science 

Required  courses: 

Required  courses: 

Required  courses: 

Mathematicb  1)6  hrs. 
and  III              S 

Biology      I 

History        I " 

Biology    II 

History      II 

Recommended   courses: 

Biology  III 

16  hours 

History     III  \  15  hr». 

Mathematics   IV 

Chemistry  I 

Sociology     I 

3  hours  from  a 

Physics  V 

Economics  I 

Science 

Recommended   courses: 

Recommended  courses: 

Surveying 

Chemistry   III 

Social  Science 

Advanced  Physics 

Biology 

Chemistry  V 

Psychology  and 
Philosophy 

Regulations  : 

1.  All  students  must  take  all  Constants. 

2.  Each  student  must  select  from  three  Groups  of  Studies 
from  A  to  F,  and  must  continue  in  those  selected  until  com- 
pletion of  sophomore  year;  at  which  time  a  student  may  con- 
centrate upon  two  of  these  Groups  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 

3.  Where  the  total  number  of  hours  of  the  three  Groups 
combined  does  not  equal  24,  additional  hours  must  be  taken 
from  the  recommended  courses  in  these  Groups  to  make  the 
total  24  or  more. 

4.  A  total  of  66  year-hours  is  required  for  graduation. 

5.  In  case  a  student  is  exempt  from  Military  Science  I 
and  II  (see  page  196)  he  must  substitute  an  equal  number  of 
hours  from  other  departments. 

Substitutions  Permitted  : 

((SS)  after  a  subject  indicates  that  it  is  offered  in  Sum- 
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mer  School  only,  for  a  description  of  which  see  the  Summer 
School  Bulletin.) 

(1)  Summer  School  students  may  substitute  for  Edu- 
cation Id  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 

(2)  Summer  School  students  may  substitute  either  Edu- 
cation Xa(SS)  or  Education  XlXa(SS)  for  Education  lb. 

(3)  Summer  School  students  may  substitute  Education 
XXIV (SS)  or  Education  XIII  (SS)  for  Education  Ila,  except 
that  Education  XXIII  gives  only  one  year-hour  of  credit. 
The  additional  half  hour  must  be  made  up  elsewhere. 

(4)  Students  may  substitute  Education  XXII  (SS)  for 
Education  II &. 

(5)  Choice  is  allowed  Summer  School  students  between 
Education  Ilia  and  Education  XXVII (SS). 

(6)  Students  may  choose  among  Education  XlVa,  Edu- 
cation XIV6,  and  Education  XXI (SS). 

Requirements  for  the  Normal  Diploma. — The  Normal 
Diploma  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have  completed  the 
Four-Year  Normal  Curriculum  (see  page  182.)  This  Curric- 
ulum comprises  the  last  two  years  of  standard  high  school 
work  and  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  college. 

The  student  must  either  offer  sixteen  units  for  entrance 
to  the  third  year  of  the  Four- Year  Normal  Curriculum  (i.  e., 
freshman  year  in  college),  or  he  must  have  completed  sixteen 
units  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  this  curriculum.  In  the 
next  two  years  (the  freshman  and  sophomore  years)  he  must 
complete  at  least  one  credit  hour  of  Physical  Education  and 
two  credit  hours  of  Military  Science.  In  addition,  the  student 
must  complete  thirty  academic  and  professional  year-hours, 
or  sixty  semester-hours.  Of  these,  the  following  are  required : 
English  I,  3  hrs. ;  Psychology,  IV2  hrs. ;  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, 11/2  hrs.;  Education  I,  3  hrs.;  Education  VI&,  II/2  hrs.; 
and  either  Education  Via  and  Education  IV6,  or  Education 
IVa  and  Education  X6,  3  hrs.  The  student  may  then  choose 
three  of  the  groups  described  under  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  so  far  as  possible  complete  the  "re- 
quired" courses  in  these  three  groups.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  hours  required  in  two  of  the  groups,  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  students  who  elect  these  groups  to  complete  all 
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of  the  "required"  courses  in  three  groups.  In  that  case,  they 
should  divide  their  time  about  equally  among  the  groups 
chosen. 

CURRICULUM,  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION   COURSE 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education 

Freshman  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

Agricultural  Engineering  Ia..Fami  Machinery  and  Motors 3  0 

Agronomy  16   Farm  Crops  0  3 

Animal  Husbandry  16  Types  and  Breeds  of  Animals 0  3 

Biology  II  General   Botany  4  4 

Chemistry   I   General  Chemistry  5  5 

Horticulture  la  Plant  Propagation  3  0 

Military   Science   1 2  2 

Physical    Education 1  1 

Hygiene  1  1 

19  19 

Sophomore  Year 

Agronomy  Ila  Soils    5  0 

Biology  XI  Entomology  3  3 

English    I    Advanced  College  Rhetoric  3  3 

Horticulture  16   Pruning   0  3 

Horticulture   Ila   Trucking    3  0 

Veterinary  Science  16  Veterinary  Elements  ] 

or                                                                                                              M  2 

Animal  Husbandry  III6 Animal  Breeding  J 

Poultry  Husbandry  16 Farm    Poultry    0  8 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Via  Wood   Work   2  0 

Agricultural  Engineering 

VII6   Forge   Work   0  1 

Agricultural  Education  II Agricultural    Organization    0  1 

Military  Science  II  2  2 

Physical  Education  1  1 

19  19 

Junior  Year 

Agronomy  IV6  Fertilizers    3  0 

Sociology   III6   Rural   Sociology  0  3 

Education    Illa    Public   School  Administration  and 

Supervision   3  0 

Education  IXa  Vocational  Education  3  0 

Education  VIII   Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture....  3  3 

Education  IV6  Psychology  of  Adolescence  ] 

or  [03 

Education  VII6   Educational  Psychology  J 

Biology  Via  General   Bacteriology   4  0 

Biology  VI6   Agricultural   Bacteriology  0  4 

Electives  in  Agriculture 0  8 

16  16 
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Senior  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

Agronomy  VI  Farm  Management  3  0 

Agronomy  X&  Marketing   0  3 

Education  XVI  Supervised    Teaching   of   Vocational 

Agriculture   3  3 

Education  Va  Principles   of   Education '. 3  0 

Electives   in   Agriculture 6  9 

15     16 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION— TRADES   AND  INDUSTRIES 
CURRICULUM  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  RELATED  SUBJECTS 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  B.  S.  in  Education 

Subjects  of  Study  *  Hours  per  Week 

Freshman  Year 

Advanced  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry 0  3 

Descriptive  Geometry  3  3 

Elementary  Woodworking  3  3 

English  I  3  3 

Mechanical  Drawing 2  2 

Military  Science  1 2  0 

Physics  I  3  3 

Physics  II  2  2 

Sophomore   Year 

Carpentry   6      0 

Chemistry  I 5       5 

Forge  Shop  1%  0 

Foundry    _ 0       1% 

Machine  Drawing  1%  1% 

Masonry  and  Concrete  0      3 

Mechanical  Technology  0      1 

Military  Science  II 2      0 

Physics  III  3      3 

Plumbing  0      3 

Psychology  0      3 

Principles  of  Teaching 0      3 

Junior  Year 

Analytical  Mechanics  4  0 

Architectural  Drawing 3  3 

Economics   3  0 

Electrical  Engineering  la 3  0 

Graphic  Statics  0  2% 

History  of  Vocational  Education 0  3 

Kinematics  of  Machinery, 2  2 

Machine  Shop  3  0 

Pattern  Making  0  3 

Sheet  Metal 3  3 

Strength  of  Materials 0  4 

*The  first  column  gives  the  hours  per  week  for  the  first  semester;  th« 
second,  those  for  the  second  semester. 
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Senior  Year 

Subjects  of  Study  *  Hours  per  Week 

Electrical  Engineering  V 0  3 

Gas  Engines  0  2 

Gas  Engines,  Laboratory 0  2 

Machine  Design  2  4 

Machine   Shop   8  0 

Organization,  Surveys,  and  Vocational  Guidance 0  3 

Supervised   Teaching  6  6 

Steam  Engines  3  0 

Steam  Engines,  Laboratory 0  2 

Vocational  Methods  3  0 

TWO-Y^AR  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  RELATED  SUBJECTS 

Presupposing  considerable  practical  experience 

Subjects  of  Study  *  Hours  per  Week 

First  Year 

Elective    Shop    Work,    Drawing,    etc.   (supplementing    practical 

experience)    5  5 

Elective  Mathematics  and  Science 5  5 

Elective  English,  Civics,  Economics,  Sociology,  etc 5  5 

Elementary  Psychology  5  0 

Principles  of  Teaching 0  5 

Second  Year 

History  of  Vocational  Education 0  3 

Vocational  Methods 3  0 

Supervised  Teaching  4  4 

Organization,  Surveys,  and  Vocational  Guidance 0  8 

Elective  Shop,  Drawing,  or  Applied  Science 13  10 

*The  first  column  gives  the  hours  per  week  for  the  first  semester;  the 
second,  those  for  the  second  semester. 

In  case  that  any  of  the  courses  listed  in  the  Trades  and 
Industries  Curriculum  are  not  offered  on  the  campus,  courses 
equally  valuable  may  be  substituted  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean.  Under  exceptional  conditions,  arrangements  will  be 
made  whereby  some  of  the  courses  may  be  completed  by  cor- 
respondence. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


EDUCATION 

Professor  Norman  Professor  Roemer 

Professor  Fulk  Professor  Day 

Professor  Buchholz  Professor  Greene 

Professor  Little 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Education  la. — How  to  Teach.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Classroom  Teaching. — What  makes  a  good  teacher? 
What  makes  a  good  school?  When  ma,y  it  be  said  that  one 
is  educated?  Such  questions  as  these  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
course.  (Required  of  all  freshmen,  first  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  ly^  year-hours.  Professor  Norman.) 

Education  lb. — History  and  Principles  of  Education. — A 
study  of  the  historical  background  of  education,  and  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  should  guide  educational  pro- 
cedure, and  give  appreciation  of  educational  conditions  of  to- 
day. {Required  of  freshmen,  second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
IV2  year-hours.    Professor  Fulk.) 

Education  Ila. — Reviews  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Arith- 
metic and  Grammar. — A  review  of  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  subjects,  followed  immediately  by  methods  of  teaching 
them.  (Students  may  choose  between  Education  Ila  and 
Education  Via.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  iy<2,  year- 
hours.  Professor  Buchholz.) 

Education  lib. — Reviews  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Read- 
ing, Geography,  and  History. — Mastery  of  each  subject  from 
the  teacher's  point  of  view,  followed  immediately  by  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  (Students  may  choose  be- 
tween Education  lib  and  Education  IVb.  Second  semester; 
3  hours.   Credit,  iy2  year-hours.   Professor  Buchholz.) 

Education  Ilia..  —  Administration  and  Supervision  of 
Village  and  Consolidated  Schools. — A  course  stressing  in  a 
practical  way  problems  peculiar  to  these  schools  in  Florida; 
their  relation  to  federal,  state  and  local  government ;  the  super- 
vising principal,  qualifications,  relation  to  superintendent, 
boards,  teachers,  pupils,  patrons  and  community ;  adapting  the 
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school  to  the  child's  needs,  organization,  curriculum,  atten- 
dance, promotions,  tests,  health  work;  business  practices, 
school  finance,  material  equipment,  school  housekeeping,  rec- 
ords and  reports.  {Required  of  seniors,  first  semester;  3 
hours.   Credit,  ly^  year-hours.   Professor  Fulk.) 

Education  Illb. — Problems  in  Public  School  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision. — This  course  will  include  an  intensive 
study  of  the  supervision  of  instruction.  Visits  will  be  made 
to  schools  for  the  study  of  administrative  and  supervising 
practice.  A  survey  will  be  made  of  one  school  system.  (Elec- 
tive for  juniors  and  seniors,  second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Professor  Fulk.) 

Education  IVa. — High  School  Curriculum. — This  course 
is  designed  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
high  school  in  its  organization.  Among  the  topics  treated 
are :  standards  for  the  selection  of  the  curriculum ;  factors  to 
be  considered — age  of  pupils,  social  standing,  probable  school 
life,  probable  vocation;  its  traditional  subjects  and  their  pos- 
sible variations;  new  subjects  and  their  values;  systems  of 
organization,  election  and  prescription;  problems  of  articula- 
tion with  the  elementary  school,  the  college,  the  vocational 
school,  and  community.  {Required  of  juniors,  first  semester; 
3  hours.    Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.   Professor  Roemer.) 

Education  IV6. — Psychology  of  Adolescence. — The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  high  school  principals  and 
teachers  a  deeper,  fuller  appreciation  of  the  habitual  and  im- 
pulsive life  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens.  Topics:  pre- 
adolescence ;  the  physical  and  mental  traits  of  high  school  pu- 
pils ;  individual  differences  among  high  school  pupils  and  their 
implications ;  motor  training,  gymnastics,  athletics,  play,  sport, 
and  games  as  they  function  in  the  education  of  the  youth; 
growth  of  social  ideals;  adaptation  of  school  work  to  intel- 
lectual development;  the  psychology  of  faults,  lies  and  crimes 
of  high  school  pupils ;  moral  and  religious  training.  {Re- 
quired of  sophomores,  second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  jfi^ 
year-hours.   Professor  Roemer.) 

Education  Va. — The  Problem-Project  Method.  The  rela- 
tion of  educational  method  to  democracy.  Such  topics  as  the 
laws  of  learning,  the  socialized  recitation,  democracy  in  the 
classroom  as  a  preparation  for  democracy  in  life,  will  find  a 
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prominent  place  in  the  course.  {Required  of  seniors;  juniors 
admitted  by  permission,  first  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ly^ 
year-hours.   Professor  Norman.) 

Education  Yh. — History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. — 
Standards  in  education,  past  and  present;  the  development 
and  present  meaning  of  the  concept  of  culture,  humanism, 
utility,  growth,  mental  discipline,  activity  leading  to  further 
activity,  education  according  to  nature,  the  significance  of 
child  life  in  education.  Textbook:  Dewey's  "Democracy  and 
Education."  (Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors,  second  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.     Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.   Professor  Norman.) 

Education  Via. — Child  Study. — The  nature,  growth  and 
development  of  the  child  from  birth  to  adolescence  with  refer- 
ence to  education;  the  original  nature  of  the  child  and  his 
education;  the  meaning  of  protracted  infancy;  training  in 
recognition  of  types  and  individual  differences,  of  common 
defects  and  how  to  deal  with  them;  cultivation  of  intelligent 
sympathy  with  children;  the  effect  of  Child  Study  on  the 
practices  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  (Sophomores 
may  choose  between  Education  Via  and  Education  Ila,  first 
semester;  3  hours.   Credit,  ii/^  year-hours.   Professor  Fulk.) 

Education  Vlb. —  Supervised  Teaching. —  Knowledge  of 
the  principles,  theory  and  history  of  education  will  better  fit 
any  teacher  for  his  work,  but  these  without  concrete  experi- 
ence and  supervision  will  not  give  best  results.  This  course 
is  planned  to  give  the  student  practice  in  conducting  recita- 
tions under  close  supervision.  Lesson  plans  will  be  required 
for  all  recitations  and  the  manner  of  teaching  will  be  subject 
to  criticism.  Students  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  must 
do  their  supervised  teaching  in  that  subject,  and  four  (4) 
hours  will  be  required.  (See  Education  XVI.)  For  prerequi- 
sites see  page  168.  (Required  of  seniors;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hours.   Professors  Norman,  Fulk,  Roemer.) 

Education  VII&. — Educational  Psychology. — Psychology 
applied  to  Education,  the  learning  process,  acquisition  of  skill, 
etc.  (Required  of  all  students  in  Teachers  College,  preferably 
during  the  sophomore  year,  second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
IV2  year-hours.  Professor  Norman.) 

Education  VIII. — Methods  and  Materials  in  Vocational 
Agriculture. — Among  the  topics  considered  in  this  course  are 
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the  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter  from  the  voca- 
tional point  of  view;  the  home  project  and  supplementary- 
supervised  practice  work;  the  selection,  arrangement,  and 
classification  of  bulletins,  books,  and  periodicals;  methods  to 
be  employed  in  the  recitation,  the  laboratory,  the  field  trip, 
the  farm  shop,  and  the  supervised  study  period;  lesson  plan- 
ning; assignment  making;  the  farm  job  as  the  teaching  unit; 
the  teaching  of  the  various  branches  of  agriculture ;  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  objective  materials;  the  necessary  plant  and 
equipment ;  community  and  promotional  work ;  and  the  organ- 
ization and  conducting  of  part-time  and  evening  classes. 
{Junior  year;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  Professor  Day.) 

Education  IXa. — Vocational  Education. — This  course  in- 
cludes a  consideration  of  the  development,  function  and  scope 
of  vocational  education  of  various  kinds,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  agricultural  education.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  rural  education  and  the  important  prob- 
lems connected  with  it.  (Junior  year,  first  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  ii/2  year-hours.  Professor  Day.) 

Education  Xa.i — Educational  Hygiene. — Conditions  and 
forces  that  affect  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  children 
and  teachers,  and  relate  the  school  to  the  health  of  the  home 
and  community;  location  and  sanitation  of  school  buildings; 
hygienic  furniture;  diseases  and  physical  defects;  medical 
inspection ;  hygiene  of  instruction ;  teacher's  health ;  play  and 
recreation;  teaching  of  hygiene.  (Elective  for  juniors  and 
seniors,  first  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ^1/2  year-hours.  Pro- 
fessor Fulk.) 

Education  X6. — The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. — An 
attempt  to  formulate  a  curriculum  based  on  social  conditions, 
and  social  needs;  selection  and  evaluation  of  material  in  the 
light  of  aims  and  activities  of  the  present  social  situation,  and 
the  nature  and  needs  of  child  life;  the  curriculum  as  a  group 
of  related  problems  and  projects ;  the  place  of  the  kindergar- 
ten ;  the  six  or  eight  year  curriculum ;  importance  of  the  class- 
room teacher,  his  spirit,  vision  and  enthusiasm  in  presenting 
and  interpreting  subject  matter.  (Required  of  juniors,  second 
semester;  3  hours.   Credit,  ly^  year-hours.  Profesor  Fulk.) 

Education  XlYa. — Junior  High  School. — The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  give  principals  and  teachers  a  knowledge  of 
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the  Junior  High  School  and  its  organization.  Since  the  move- 
ment is  in  its  formative  period  in  Florida,  much  attention  and 
study  will  be  given  to  concrete  cases  and  local  conditions. 
Topics :  Need  of  reorganization  of  the  traditional  high  school ; 
changes  needed  in  the  program  of  studies,  discipline,  methods 
of  teaching,  etc.;  development  of  the  Junior  High  School; 
special  function  of  the  Junior  High  School ;  organization,  cur- 
ricula and  courses  of  study,  etc.,  of  the  Junior  High  School. 
(First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ly^  year-hours.  Professor 
Roemer.) 

Education  XIV6. —  High  School  Administration. — This 
course  is  designed  to  study  the  practical  management  and 
administration  of  the  modern  high  school.  It  will  consider 
such  topics  as :  duties  of  principal  as  head  of  school ;  relation 
of  principal  to  board  of  education,  superintendent,  teachers, 
pupils  and  community ;  legal  status  of  high  school ;  systems  of 
financing;  selection,  supervision,  promotion,  retention  and 
dismissal  of  teachers;  adjustment  of  teaching  load;  testing 
and  grading  of  pupils ;  problem  of  discipline ;  pupil  guidance, 
activities,  teachers'  meetings,  etc.  (Required  of  seniors,  sec- 
ond semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ly^  year-hours.  Professor 
Roemer.) 

Education  XVI. — Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational 
Agriculture. — Supervised  teaching  is  conducted  with  a  class 
of  boys  from  the  local  high  school  under  conditions  that  are 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Agricultural 
Schools  of  the  State.  Lesson  planning,  teaching,  the  conduct- 
ing of  project  work  and  home  practice  work,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  other  activities  of  the  teacher  of  vocational  agri- 
culture are  carried  on  under  supervision.  (Senior  year;  3 
hours.    Credit,  ly^  year-hours.   Professor  Day.) 

Education  110a. — The  Elementary  School  Curriculum.— 
Seminar. — An  intensive  study  of  the  development,  and  present 
content  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  including  the  kin- 
dergarten; the  selection  and  evaluation  of  material;  the  im- 
portance of  the  classroom  teacher.  (Elective  for  gradunte 
students,  first  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ly^  year-hours. 
Professor  Fulk.)    Given  in  the  Summer  Session,  1924. 

Education  Ilia  (formerly  Education  Xla)  .—Education- 
al Tests  and  Measurements. — Seminar. — This   is   an   inten- 
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sive  study  of  intelligence  and  educational  tests.  A  thoro  and 
systematic  study  is  made  of  all  the  chief  tests  in  both 
fields  with  laboratory  material  for  class  use  so  as  to  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  process  of  actually  handling  tests. 
(Elective  for  graduate  students,  first  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  1^2,  year-hours.   Professor  Roemer.) 

Education  1116  (formerly  Education  Xlb.). — School 
Surveys. — Seminar. — An  intensive  and  analytical  study  of 
the  principles  and  practices  followed  in  making  the  leading 
surveys  of  the  country.  (Elective  for  graduate  students, 
second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  ly^  year-hours.  Professor 
Fulk.) 

Education  114a. — A  Seminar  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  high  schools.  (Elective  for  graduate  stv^ 
dents,  first  semester;  3  hours.  Credit  ly^,  year-hours.  Pro- 
fessor Roemer.) 

Education  1156. — Democracy  and  Education. — Seminar. 
The  nature  of  experience,  the  nature  in  institutions,  the  social 
inheritance,  the  individual,  society,  socialization,  social  con- 
trol, dynamic  and  static  societies,  education  its  own  end. 
(Elective  for  graduate  students,  second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  ly^  year-hours.  Professor  Norman.) 

ITINERANT    PLAN    OF    TRAINING    INDUSTRIAL    TEACHERS 

Professor    Greene 

Under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  there  are  two  types  of 
teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  education:  the  shop  teacher, 
who  gives  instruction  in  the  actual  shop  or  trade  manipulative 
subjects — carpentry,  machine  shop,  blacksmithing,  printing, 
etc.;  the  related-subject  teacher,  who  teaches  the  technical 
branches  relating  to  the  trade — drawing,  related  mathematics 
or  science. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, the  University  is  securing  as  many  as  possible  related- 
subject  teachers  from  the  industries  of  the  State,  altho  a  few 
may  be  obtained  from  among  the  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. All  of  the  shop  teachers  will  be  obtained  from  the 
industries.  Prospective  trade  and  industrial  teachers  are 
selected  because  of  their  industrial  experience,  education, 
moral  and  civic  ideals,  and  potential  teaching  ability,  which 
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qualifications  are  determined  mainly  by  personal  interview 
and  by  careful  inquiry  of  fellow-workmen  and  employers. 
Once  selected,  these  prospective  teachers,  obviously  varying 
greatly  in  preparation,  are  grouped  in  evening  classes  in  their 
home  cities  and  trained  by  a  representative  of  the  University 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  altho  as  much  as  possible  of  the  work 
in  Supervised  Teaching  is  done  in  part-time  classes. 

As  demand  arises,  those  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  courses  are,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  put  into  service  by  local  boards.  Fifteen 
men  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  thus  trained  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  placed  in  teaching  positions. 

The  subjects  taught  are  divided  into  four  groups,  each 
usually  requiring  thirty  hours  for  completion.  If  possible, 
however,  much  more  than  thirty  hours  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Supervised  Teaching,  especially  as  thru  this  most  of  the  Ob- 
servation will  also  be  accomplished. 

The  courses  will  in  general  be  as  follows : 

A. — History  and  development  of  the  vocational  education 
movement;  mechanics  of  teaching;  shop  organization;  edu- 
cational law  (state  and  national)  ;  trade  analysis  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

B. — Applied  science ;  shop  mathematics ;  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  design ;  industrial  methods. 

C. — Supervised  teaching. 

D. — Supervised  teaching;  observation;  making  up  defi- 
ciencies in  trade  or  general  education  and  in  trade  experience. 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Description  of  other  subjects  taken  by  students  in  Teach- 
ers College  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Index. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL 

COURSES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Normal  School  offers  a  four-year  normal  curriculum. 

This  curriculum  is  similar  to  that  of  the  standard  normal 
schools  of  this  country.  Applicants  who  have  finished  the 
first  two  years  of  a  high  school,  or  those  who  hold  a  first 
grade  county  certificate,  will  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  of 
this  curriculum.  High  school  graduates  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  third  year.  Teachers  with  experience  and  mature 
persons  may  be  admitted  as  "Adult  Specials"  without  meeting 
these  requirements.  Graduates  of  the  Normal  School  will  be 
admitted  to  the  junior  class  of  the  Teachers  College  and  will 
be  granted  a  State  Certificate,  provided  they  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Teachers  College  faculty. 

Studies. — The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Normal 
School  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
of  the  standard  high  schools  of  Florida.  Not  less  than  15  nor 
more  than  20  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  year  except  by 
special  permission.  All  choice  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  Teachers  College.  The  work  is  arranged  so  that 
students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  it  would  be  more  conven- 
ient both  to  the  student  and  to  the  Normal  School  for  entrance 
to  be  made  at  the  first  of  the  year,  at  Thanksgiving,  the  first 
of  the  second  semester,  or  the  first  of  April.  Students  who 
enter  at  these  times  may  secure  credit  for  the  quarter  in  which 
they  are  registered. 

Drill. — Students  below  the  freshman  class  are  not  re- 
quired to  drill. 
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CURRICULUM   FOUR- YEAR  NORMAL 

First    Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

English  NI  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Classics 4 

History  NI  Modem  European  History 4 

Mathematics  NI  Plane  Geometry  4 

Take  5  hours  of  the  following: 

Agriculture  NI  Elements  of  Agronomy  and  Horticulture  3 

Latin  NI  Beginner's  Course  4 

Mechanic  Arts  NIa 

and  NII6  Wood  work  3 

Science  NI  Biology  4 

Science  Nil  Chemistry  4 

Spanish  NI  Beginner's   Course   4 

Required  20 

Second  Year 

English  Nil Rhetoric,   Composition  and   Classics 4 

History  Nil  , American  History  and  Civics 4 

Take  10  hours  of  the  following: 

Agriculture  Nil  Elements    of    Animal    Husbandry    and 

Agricultural  Engineering  3 

Latin  Nil Caesar  (3  books)  and  Composition 4 

Mathematics  Nil  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry    4 

Mechanic  Arts  Nllla 

and  NIV6  Forge  and  Foundry  Work 4^ 

Science  NIII  Physics  4 

Spanish  Nil  Second  Year  Course  4 

Required  20 

Third   Year 

(Same   as   Freshman   year   in   Teachers   College.) 

Fourth  Year 

(Same  as  Sophomore  year  in  Teachers  College,  except  that  Education 
Ylb  is  required  in  the  Sophomore  year  instead  of  the  Senior  year, 
and  the  Junior  courses  in  Education  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Sophomore  courses.) 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
AGRICULTURE 

Agronomy  NX. — Agronomy  and  Horticulture.  (See  pages 
110  and  119.) 

Agriculture  NIL — Agricultural  Engineering  and  Animal 
Husbandry.     (See  pages  113  and  114.) 

ENGLISH 

Professor   Little 

English  NI. — Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Grammar  re- 
viewed; elements  of  composition  emphasized;  much  written 
work  required;  classics  read  and  studied;  structure  of  the 
sentence  and  paragraph;  word  study.    (First  year;  U  hours.) 

English  NIL — English  and  American  Literature. — Peri- 
ods and  representative  writers;  history  as  connected  with 
literature ;  a  carefully  selected  list  of  classics  for  reading  and 
study;  appreciation  of  the  best  in  literature;  memory  gems. 
Presupposes  NI  or  its  equivalent.    (Second  year;  k  hours.) 

HISTORY 

Professor  Fulk 

History  NI. — Modern  European  History. — Medieval  his- 
tory touched  lightly,  stress  being  placed  upon  modern  Euro- 
pean history.  Textbook  and  reference  reading.  (First  year; 
U  hours. 

History  NIL — American  History  and  Civics. — Early  dis- 
coveries to  the  present  time;  civics  in  connection  with  the 
history.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon  local  history,  geography 
and  industries,  transportation  and  communication,  organized 
community  life  and  public  health,  local,  state  and  national 
governments.  Textbook  and  reference  reading.  (Second 
year;  U  hours. 

latin 

Professor  Little 

Latin  NI. — Beginner's  Latin. — A  good  first-year  book  will 
be  completed.     (First,  second  or  third  year;  U  hours.) 

Latin  NIL — Caesar,  Composition  and  Grammar. — Three 
books  of  Caesar,  with  composition  and  grammar.  (Second, 
third  or  fourth  year;  k  hours.) 
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MANUAL  TRAINING 

Professor  Strong 

Mechanic  Arts  NIa.— See  Wood  Working  a,  College  of 
Engineering. 

Mechanic  Arts  NII6. — See  Wood  Working  b,  College  of 
Engineering. 

Mechanic  Arts  Nllla. —  See  Forge  Shop,  College  of 
Engineering. 

Mechanic  Arts  NIV&. — See  Foundry,  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

mathematics 

Professor  Norman 

Mathematics  NI. — Second  Year  Algebra.— Second  half  of 
the  State  adopted  textbook.   (First  year;  4  hours.) 

Mathematics  Nil. — Plane  Geometry. — First  five  books  in 
Plane  Geometry.     (First  year;  ^  hours.) 

Mathematics  NIII. — Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry.— Study  of  the  topics  covered  by  standard  high 
schools.    (Second  year;  U  hours.) 

science 

Professor  Roemer 

Science  NI. — Biology. — Essentials  of  plant,  animal  and 
human  biology;  textbook  and  laboratory  work.  Carefully 
kept  notebooks  required.     (First  year;  4.  hours.) 

Science  NIL —  Chemistry. —  Elementary  principles  of 
chemistry;  textbook  and  laboratory  work.  Carefully  kept 
notebooks  required.     (First  year;  U  hours.) 

Science  NIII. — Physics. — Elements  of  physics;  textbook 
and  laboratory  work.  Carefully  kept  notebooks  required. 
(Second  year;  4  hours.) 
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UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 

June  10-August  2,  1924. 

Faculty  (1923). — A.  A.  Murphree,  J.  W.  Norman,  J.  R. 
Fulk,  Jos.  Roemer,  Miss  Georgia  Borger,  J.  N.  Anderson,  E. 
C.  Beck,  W.  H.  Beisler,  Miss  Christine  Carmack,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Carrier,  W.  H.  Cassels,  J.  M.  Chapman,  C.  L.  Crow,  J,  W.  Day, 
G.  E.  Everett,  M.  L.  Pick,  W.  L.  Goette,  Miss  Cora  Griffin, 
R.  L.  Hamon,  Miss  Reba  F.  Harris,  W.  B.  Hathaway,  E.  A. 
Haynie,  C.  I.  Hollingsworth,  J.  M.  Leake,  T.  R.  Leigh,  W.  A. 
Little,  Miss  Gertrude  McArthur,  Miss  Edna  McCubbins,  E. 
W.  McMullen,  R.  G.  Manchester,  H.  G.  Metcalfe,  Miss  Cora 
Miltimore,  J.  L.  Orr,  D.  F.  Pasmore,  W.  S.  Perry,  Mrs.  J. 
Reid  Ramsay,  G.  Ballard  Simmons,  J.  S.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Jos. 
Roemer,  Miss  Mary  Sheppard,  T.  M.  Simpson,  T.  J.  Smart, 
W.  T.  Stanton,  A.  W.  Sweet,  Mrs.  Mabel  Wall,  Geo.  E.  White, 
0.  I.  Woodley. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  University  Summer  School  was  provided  for  by  the 
"Summer  School  Act"  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1913.  It 
is  co-educational  and  maintained  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers  of  the  state,  but  other  courses  are  offered. 

The  entire  equipment  of  the  University  is  at  the  service  of 
the  faculty  and  students.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  in- 
tellectual recreation  and  physical  exercise.  The  Peabody  Lit- 
erary Society  meets  weekly;  lectures  or  concerts  are  given 
frequently ;  the  gymnasium,  swimming-pool,  baseball  grounds, 
and  tennis  courts  are  at  the  disposition  of  the  students,  and 
instructors  are  at  hand  to  direct  athletic  activities. 

Regulations. — To  fulfill  its  highest  mission  the  Summer 
School  should  not  be  utilized  merely  for  the  purpose  of  "cram- 
ming" for  examinations.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  all  teach- 
ers will  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  Summer-School  Board  in 
establishing  the  following  regulations: 

1.  No  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  twenty  hours  per 
week. 

2.  No  teacher  shall  take  less  than  five  hours  per  week  of  professional 
work. 
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Credit  for  Work. — Attention  is  directed  to  the  following 
sections  of  the  "Summer  School  Act" : 

Sec.  5. — "All  work  conducted  at  the  said  Summer  Schools  shall  be  of 
such  character  as  to  entitle  the  students  doing  the  same  to  collegiate, 
normal,  or  professional  credit  therefor,  and  may  be  applied  towards 
making  a  degree." 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  provision,  the  Uni- 
versity allows,  under  restrictions,  a  maximum  of  four  and  a 
half  credit  hours  for  work  done  at  any  one  session  of  the  Sum- 
mer School.  Attendance  at  three  summer  sessions  satisfies 
the  residence  requirements  for  securing  a  Normal  Diploma 
or  an  undergraduate  degree  from  the  Teachers  College.  For 
an  advanced  degree  four  sessions  are  required.  By  com- 
bining credits  gained  at  the  Summer  School  with  those  gained 
in  the  General  Extension  Division  of  the  University,  it  is 
possible  for  a  teacher  to  secure  a  certificate  or  a  degree  with- 
out losing  a  prohibitive  amount  of  time  from  his  work.  Cer- 
tificates and  degrees  secured  in  this  way  are  awarded,  when 
so  desired,  on  the  last  day  of  a  session  of  the  Summer  School. 

Sec.  6. — "All  teachers  attending  any  of  the  Summer  Schools  herein 
created  and  whose  work  entitles  them  to  credit  therefor,  upon  making 
proof  of  the  same  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  are 
hereby  entitled  to  one  year's  extension  on  any  Florida  teacher's  certificate 
they  may  hold  and  which  has  not  fully  expired,  and  such  certificate 
may  be  extended  one  year  for  each  succeeding  session  attended  by  the 
said  teacher." 

Certificates  of  credit  making  proof  of  the  work  done  will 
be  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  only  to  those  teachers 
who  attend  the  full  term  and  whose  work  is  satisfactory. 

Expenses. — There  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  Board  and 
lodging  (including  lights,  but  not  pillows,  bed  linen,  or  towels) 
will  be  offered  at  $5.25  per  week,  or  $40.00  for  the  entire  ses- 
sion of  eight  weeks ;  board  without  lodging  at  $4.25  per  week 
or  $32.00  per  session.  Children  under  eight  years  of  age  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  dormitories,  but  may  dine  with  their 
parents  in  the  Commons  at  $2.00  per  week.  Children  between 
eight  and  ten,  $2.50  per  week  for  board ;  above  ten,  full  charge. 
All  accounts  are  payable  in  advance. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  courses  given  during  the  session  of  1923  were  fully 
described  in  the  Summer  School  Bulletin  of  that  year  and 
were,  furthermore,  for  the  most  part  very  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  Teachers  College  and 
Normal  School.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  inasmuch  as  a 
detailed  program  for  the  session  of  1924  will  be  published 
separately,  it  is  thought  unnecessary  here  to  make  more  than 
mere  mention  of  the  courses  in  question.  The  work  offered 
in  the  Summer  School  of  1924  is  divided  into  five  separate 
and  distinct  groups,  each  serving  a  specific  purpose : 

1.  Review  Courses  in  all  subjects  required  for  county, 
state  and  special  certificates. 

2.  Professional  Courses  meeting  the  requirements  for 
the  extension  of  teachers'  certificates  without  examination. 

3.  Normal  Courses  leading  to  the  normal  diploma. 

4.  College  Courses  leading  to  standard  college  degrees 
of  A.B.  and  B.S. 

5.  Graduate  Courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

A  complete  catalog  of  all  the  work  of  the  Summer  School 
will  be  issued.  For  reservation  of  rooms  and  other  informa- 
tion address  J.  W.  Norman,  Dean,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITATION 

Thru  Dr.  Roemer,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  the 
University  strives  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  high  schools 
of  the  state.  Part  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  visiting  the 
high  schools  and  lending  such  aid  and  encouragement  as  will 
be  productive  of  stronger  high  schools  and  a  closer  connection 
between  them  and  the  University. 

TEACHERS'  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

Teachers  College  and  Normal  School  desires  to  serve  the 
whole  state  in  every  possible  way.  For  this  purpose  a  Teach- 
ers' Employment  Bureau  has  been  instituted  and  is  open  thru- 
out  the  year.  From  school  officials  it  receives  requests  for 
teachers.  From  teachers  it  receives  requests  for  information 
as  to  vacancies.  It  files  such  information  and  tries,  when  call- 
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ed  upon,  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  teachers  and  school  of- 
ficials. To  be  of  greatest  service  it  needs  and  invites  the  co- 
operation of  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers.  Offi- 
cials needing  trained  men  or  women,  and  teachers  desiring 
promotion  or  change,  are  asked  to  call  upon  the  Bureau  for 
its  aid.  No  charges  are  made  for  services.  For  information, 
address  Dr.  Jos.  Roemer,  Director  of  the  Employment  Bu- 
reau, or  J.  W.  Norman,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
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DIVISION  OF  HYGIENE 

Albert  W.  Sweet,  Director 

G.  C.Tillman,  Physician  to  the  University. 
Miss  Rosa  Grimes,  Nurse. 

INSTRUCTION 

Hygiene  la. — Instruction  by  lecture,  recitation  and  writ- 
ten exercise  in  general  and  individual  hygiene.  Course  com- 
prises educational,  informational,  defensive  and  constructive 
hygiene,  with  especial  reference  to  infectious  diseases,  causes, 
effects  and  prevention;  sex  hygiene  and  social  diseases;  the 
general  features  concerning  the  destructive  agents  of  health. 
Required  of  all  first  year  students.  (First  semester;  1  hour. 
Acceptable  for  credit  for  pre-medical  work  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Professor  Sweet.) 

Hygiene  16. — Instruction  by  lecture  and  written  exercise 
in  personal  hygiene.  Course  supplements  Hygiene  la.  Subject 
matter:  Factors  of  Hygiene,  Destructive  and  Constructive 
Agents  of  Health.  (First  semester;  1  hour.  Elective  for  stvr- 
dents  who  have  satisfied  prerequisite  of  Hygiene  la.  Professor 
Sweet.) 

Hygiene  II. — Instruction  by  lecture  in  the  common  groups 
that  make  up  the  community.  Treats  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
family,  school,  industry,  farm,  institution,  and  other  groups 
which  are  typical  of  every  village  or  town.  (First  semester; 
2  hours.  Elective  for  students  who  have  satisfied  prerequisite 
of  Hygiene  I.    Professor  Sweet.) 

Hygiene  III. — Instruction  by  lecture  in  the  intergroup 
factors  of  community,  state,  nation.  Treats  of  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  garbage  disposal,  streets,  infectious  dis- 
eases, disinfection,  fumigation,  clinics  and  other  destructive 
and  constructive  elements  of  community,  state  and  national 
health.  (Second  semester;  2  hours.  Elective  for  students  who 
have  satisfied  prerequisite  of  Hygiene  I.    Professor  Sweet.) 

Hygiene  IV. — Instruction  by  lecture  in  the  pathogens  of 
human  disease.  Presents  the  cultural,  historical,  and  hygienic 
aspects  of  the  infectious  diseases.  (Two  hours  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory ;  second  semester.  Elective  for  students  who 
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have  completed  one  semester  of  general  bacteriology.     Pro- 
fessor Sweet.) 

MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Consulting  Clinicians. — Drs.  Smith,  Dell,  Waldo. 

Physical  Examination. — Regular  medical  examinations 
are  offered  twice  yearly,  and  in  particular  cases  more  fre- 
quently. Opportunity  is  offered  for  individual  and  private 
conference  with  the  University  Physician,  the  Director  of  the 
Department  or  assistants.    Drs.  Sweet  and  Tillman. 

Medical  Service. — The  University  Physician  keeps  hours 
daily  at  the  University  Infirmary  for  purposes  of  consultation. 
Infirmary  care  is  provided  for  those  requiring  it.  Constant 
bed-side  care  is  given  by  resident  registered  nurse.  Dr.  Till- 
man and  Miss  Grimes. 
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DIVISION  OF  ATHLETICS  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

J.  L.  White,  Jr.,  Director  of  Athletics. 

R.  G.  Manchester,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
Director  Minor  Sports. 

J.  A.  Van  Fleet,  Head  Coach  Football. 

H.  L.  Sebring,   Assistant  Football  Coach. 

Everett  Yon,    Assistant  Football  Coach. 

G.  F.  Weber,  Assistant  Football  Coach. 

J.  Rex  Farrior,  Track  Coach  and  Freshman  Coach. 

The  department  has  been  reorganized  and  is  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  every  student  a  thoro  course  in  general 
physical  training  under  proper  supervision  and  expert 
teachers,  and  to  give  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  par- 
ticipate under  the  direction  of  skilled  coaches  in  various  forms 
of  competitive  athletics  for  the  educational  and  training 
values  that  come  from  such  experience.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  conserve  the  time  required  of  candidates  for  intercollegiate 
teams  and  to  promote  in  practice  and  contest,  ideals  of  sports- 
manship and  fair  play.  At  the  same  time  the  extension 
among  all  students  of  participation  in  various  forms  of  com- 
petitive athletics  is  vigorously  promoted  thru  a  large  variety 
of  intra-mural  and  mmor  sports  contests,  indoor  and  out. 
Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  outdoor  work  in  Florida's 
wonderful  climate. 

A  thoro  physical  examination  is  made  of  each  student 
on  entering  the  University,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  is  given 
advice  and  direction  as  to  his  physical  activities  during  his 
college  course.  This  enables  the  student  to  secure  the  greatest 
values  from  this  phase  of  his  college  work.  This  physical 
examination  is  supplemented  by  periodical  examinations  re- 
quired of  all  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  competi- 
tive teams;  those  who  are  below  par  physically  as  a  result 
either  of  illness,  improper  development,  or  some  other  physi- 
cal handicap ;  and  by  yearly  examinations  that  are  optional  to 
other  upper  classmen.    Special  classes  are  arranged  for  those 
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needing  special  work  of  a  corrective  nature,  and  for  those 
having  physical  disabilities.  No  violent  or  dangerous  exer- 
cises are  permitted. 

Every  freshman  and  sophomore  is  required  to  take  a 
course  in  physical  education  for  three  periods  a  week  thruout 
the  year ;  college  credit  is  given  for  this.  One  year  of  this  con- 
sists of  gymnasium  work,  composed  of  calisthenics,  introduc- 
tory apparatus  work,  advanced  apparatus  work,  group  games 
and  mass  athletics.  The  gymnasium  work  can  either  be  taken 
one  semester  each  year  or  it  can  all  be  taken  in  one  year.  This 
course  is  designed  to  improve  body  control  and  physical  alert- 
ness ;  to  establish  habits  of  regular  exercise  and  to  give  an  ex- 
perience in  various  kinds  of  recreative  sports  that  will  be  use- 
ful in  later  life. 

The  second  year  of  this  consists  of  games  and  outdoor  ac- 
tivities. The  following  are  some  of  the  athletic  games  students 
can  elect:  football,  tennis,  basketball,  soccer,  baseball,  swim- 
ming, track,  volleyball,  hand  ball,  boxing,  wrestling,  speed 
ball,  etc.  Groups  will  be  formed  and  each  student  can  elect 
his  group  of  games  and  as  far  as  possible  special  instruction 
will  be  given  each  group  while  actively  engaged  in  that  sport. 

Every  encouragement  and  facility  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  upper  class  students  to  take  part  in  the  intra- 
mural and  inter-collegiate  athletic  sports  on  account  of  their 
body-building,  social  and  character-forming  values. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  CERTIFICATE  IN  COACHING  AND 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  a  curriculum  in 
Physical  Education  and  Coaching  has  been  arranged.  A  cer- 
tificate will  be  issued  to  those  successfully  completing  the 
required  work.  This  curriculum  is  open  to  any  student  who 
obtains  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  college  in  which 
he  is  registered,  and  from  the  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

A  student  satisfactorily  completing  twelve  year-hours  in 
Coaching  and  Physical  Education  will  be  granted  a  certificate 
in  Coaching  and  Physical  Education.  Eight  of  these  hours  are 
constants,  and  four  are  elective.  The  required  courses  are 
Coaching  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  Physical  Education  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV. 
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ATHLETIC  COACHING 

Coaching  I. — Football. — Rules;  training;  fundamentals 
and  team  play  from  coach's  viewpoint.  (Recitations  2  hours ; 
field  work  U  hours;  Y2  semester.  Credit  1  year-hour.  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Sebring.) 

Coaching  II. — Baseball. — Batting;  base-running;  fielding 
each  position ;  team  work  and  coaching ;  rules ;  physical  con- 
dition. (Recitations  2  hours;  field  work  k  hours;  i/^  semester. 
Credit  1  year-hour.    Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Farrior.) 

Coaching  III. — Basketball. — Coaching;  passing;  goal- 
throwing;  teamplay;  condition;  different  styles  of  play  used 
by  leading  coaches.  (Recitations  2  hours;  field  work  U  hours; 
^2  semester.  Credit  1  year-hour.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Farrior.) 

Coaching  IV. — Track  and  Field  Athletics. — Starting; 
sprinting;  distance  running;  hurdling;  high  and  broad  jump- 
ing; pole  vaulting;  shot  putting;  hammer  throw;  discus; 
preparing  contestants  for  events;  individual  peculiarities; 
rules ;  physical  condition ;  promotion ;  management  and  offici- 
ating at  games  and  meets.  (Recitations  2  hours;  field  work 
U  hours;  14  semester.    Credit  1  year-hour.    Mr.  White.) 

Coaching  V. — Swimming. — Technique  of  common  strokes ; 
floating;  simple  and  fancy  diving;  Red  Cross  Life  Saving 
Methods.  (Lectures  1  hour;  field  work  2  hours;  1  semester. 
Credit  1  year-hour.    Instructor  to  be  supplied.) 

Coaching  VI. — Boxing. — Instructions  in  the  art  of  self- 
defense.  (A  hours;  1  semester.  Credit  1  year-hour.  Instruc- 
tor to  be  supplied.) 

Coaching  VII. — Wrestling. — Instructions  in  the  art  of 
wrestling.  (Ji.  hours;  1  semester.  Credit  1  year-hour.  In- 
structor to  be  supplied.) 

PHYSICAL  education 

Physical  Education  I. — Elementary  Gymnastics. — In- 
structions given  in  free  exercises  for  general  development  and 
muscular  co-ordination.  Elementary  work  on  apparatus  em- 
phasizing form,  approach  and  execution.  (2  hours;  1  semester. 
Credit  1/2  year-hour.    Dr.  Manchester.) 

Physical  Education  II. — Outdoor  Activities. — Instruc- 
tion and  play  in  soccer;  tennis;  football;  speed  ball;  basket- 
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ball ;  playground  ball ;  track  and  baseball.     (2  hours;  1  semes- 
ter.   Credit,  i^  year-hour.    Dr.  Manchester.) 

Physical  Education  III. — AdvancM  Gymnastics. — Ad- 
vanced work  on  mat;  rings;  heavy  apparatus;  nomenclature; 
skill ;  form  and  accuracy  of  execution.  Practice  work  in  lead- 
ing classes.  (2  hours;  1  semester.  Credit,  1/2  year-hour.  Dr. 
Manchester.) 

Physical  Education  IV. — Ourdoor  Activities. — Instruc- 
tion and  play  in  swimming ;  hockey ;  golf ;  volley  ball ;  handball ; 
boxing;  wrestling;  and  cage  ball.  (2  hours;  1  semester. 
Credit,  1/2  year-hour.    Dr.  Manchester.) 

Physical  Education  V. — Leaders  Class. — Special  instruc- 
tion to  those  showing  proficiency  in  Courses  I  and  III, 
preparing  them  in  the  more  advanced  gymnastic  work.  Theory 
and  practice  in  class  management  and  working  out  programs 
in  physical  education.  Around  this  class  as  a  nucleus  is 
formed  the  gymnastic  team  which  gives  an  annual  exhibition, 
and  from  this  class  is  chosen  the  team  for  inter-collegiate 
competition  in  gymnastics.  (2  hours;  2  semesters.  Credit, 
1  year-hour.    Dr.  Manchester.) 
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DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
AND  TACTICS 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
Senior  Infantry  Unit 

J.  A.  Van  Fleet,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Commandant 
of  Cadets  and  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
F.  M.  Brennan,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army; 
L.  W.  Amis,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army; 

E,  M.  Yon,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army ; 

F.  H.  Bain,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army; 

Assistant  Professors  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
D.  B.  Hundley,  Sergeant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army; 
Kay  McAllister,  First  Sergeant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army; 

Instructors,  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Authority. — The  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  will  be  found  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act,  June  3,  1916,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  June  4,  1920.  This  act  and  the  amended  act  provide  for 
the  maintenance,  at  colleges,  of  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  supplies  and  provide  a  standard  course  of 
instruction. 

Object. — These  units  were  authorized  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  corps  of  reserve  officers  to  lead  our 
augmented  armed  forces  in  time  of  war.  The  war  with 
Germany  has  shown  conclusively  that  we  must  depend  upon 
college  men  for  our  additional  officers.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
approved  military  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  small  standing  army.  When  the  nation  is 
drawn  into  war  and  large  additional  armed  forces  are  raised 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  provided  with  trained  officers.  A 
study  of  our  military  history  shows  that  many  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  past  because  of  the  scarcity  of  officers  capa- 
ble of  leading  men  in  combat.  The  Government  has  attempted 
to  rectify  this  by  training  young  men  in  college  so  that  if  war 
comes  they  may  step  into  positions  of  leadership  and  acquit 
themselves  creditably. 
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Registration  for  Military  Training. — All  students,  ex- 
cept law  students  and  students  taking  vocational  training,  will 
be  required  to  register  in  Military  Science  I  and  II.  Cards  for 
that  purpose  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  and  will  be  filled  out  and 
returned  to  the  same  office  on  the  day  of  registration.  Requests 
for  exemption  in  military  training  may  be  made  in  the  proper 
space  on  the  card  and  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Exemptions  will  be  granted 
to  graduate  students,  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed 
the  basic  course,  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  students  taking 
the  short  courses  in  Agriculture  of  one  year  or  less,  the  physic- 
ally disqualified,  and  those  who  are  more  than  22  years  of  age 
at  date  of  original  entry  into  the  University.  All  students  so 
excused,  who  are  taking  a  course  leading  to  a  degree  must 
take  additional  academic  work  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
credits  in  military  training.  A  physical  examination  is  given 
to  all  students  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  exemptions  on 
account  of  physical  disability  can  only  be  granted  as  recom- 
mended by  the  school  physicians  conducting  this  examination. 

Accepted  Credits. — Credit  for  work  in  a  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  unit  similar  to  the  one  at  the  University  of 
Florida  will  be  given  all  students  who  present  duly  authenti- 
cated credentials.  Those  students  from  senior  units  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  will  be  given  the  full  equiva- 
lent credit;  those  from  junior  units,  partial  credit  for  two  or 
more  years  of  military  training  as  determined  by  their  stand- 
ing in  the  Junior  unit  and  their  demonstrated  ability.  Duly 
authenticated  credentials  must  be  presented  in  every  case  be- 
fore credits  can  be  given. 

Organization. — Equipment,  Camps. — The  War  Depart- 
ment has  laid  out  a  standard  course  of  instruction  covering  a 
period  of  four  years.  This  is  divided  into  the  basic  and  ad- 
vanced courses,  each  covering  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  basic  course  is  compulsory  as  outlined  above,  and  is 
usually  pursued  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years, 
but  must  be  taken  prior  to  graduation  and  in  two  consecutive 
years.  The  War  Department  issues  to  the  basic  course  students 
a  complete  uniform,  except  shoes,  and  necessary  equipment, 
free  of  charge.   A  six-weeks  Summer  Camp  is  optional  with 
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the  course.  These  camps  afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
student  to  improve  his  military  knowledge  and  to  engage 
in  healthful  recreation.  He  is  surrounded  by  every  moral 
safeguard  and  provided  with  every  recreation  and  healthful 
amusement  that  a  young  man  could  wish.  Chaplains  look 
after  his  moral  welfare,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  improve 
him  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  The  War  Department 
pays  all  expenses,  including  mileage,  rations,  medical  attend- 
ance, clothing  and  laundry  service. 

Students  who  complete  the  basic  course  and  are  selected 
by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  the 
President  of  the  University,  may  elect  the  advanced  course. 
Students  electing  this  course  are  expected  to  carry  it  to  com- 
pletion as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation.  Upon  its  completion 
those  students  recommended  by  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  and  the  President  of  the  University,  will 
upon  their  own  application  be  offered  a  commission  in  the 
Infantry  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army.  Students  in  the 
advanced  course  are  given  the  same  allowances  as  the  basic 
course  students  and  in  addition  commutation  of  the  garrison 
ration.  An  advanced  course  Summer  Camp  is  compulsory 
usually  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.  All  the  ex- 
penses are  paid  as  outlined  for  the  basic  course  camp  and  in 
addition  the  pay  of  the  seventh  grade,  U.  S.  Army. 

The  War  Department  maintains  at  the  University  a  full 
assortment  of  Army  uniforms  and  infantry  equipment,  valued 
at  over  $80,000.  Included  in  this  equipment  is  a  48-piece 
set  of  band  instruments.  The  Department  is  well  supplied 
with  office  and  class  rooms,  a  military  exhibit  room,  supply 
rooms,  an  indoor  and  outdoor  gallery  range,  a  full  size  modern 
rifle  range  of  eight  double  sliding  targets,  excellent  drill, 
parade,  and  maneuver  grounds.  An  open  climate  the  year 
round  facilitates  the  practical  instruction. 

The  Corps  of  Cadets  at  present  is  organized  as  a  battalion 
of  infantry  of  four  companies.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  a  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps,  and  a  Military  Band.  Assignments  to  the  band 
are  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Professor  of  Music, 
and  the  work  substituted  for  part  of  the  practical  course.  The 
Battalion  Staff  and  Company  and  Band  Officers  are  appointed 
from  the  students  in  the  advanced  course  by  the  Professor  of 
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Military  Science  and  Tactics,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

Students  are  required  to  purchase  a  uniform  shoe  of  army 
design,  and  to  pay  one  dollar  registration  fee  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  uniforms  and  equipment,  which  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  A  supply  of  these  shoes  is  kept 
by  the  University  and  sold  at  the  wholesale  price. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
INFANTRY 
Basic  Course 

Military  Science  I. — Freshman  year,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Lectures,  recitations,  drills,  calisthenics,  and  cere- 
monies.    (6  hours  a  week.    Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  Practical. — Infantry  drill,  school  of  the  soldier,  squad 
platoon,  company  and  ceremonies;  gallery  and  rifle  firing; 
scouting  and  patrolling;  setting  up  exercises  and  mass  play; 
organization;  infantry  equipment. 

(h)  Theoretical. — Infantry  drill  regulation,  the  school  of 
the  company  and  ceremonies;  theory  of  rifle  marksmanship; 
minor  tactics;  security;  military  courtesy. 

Military  Science  II. — Sophomore  year,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Lectures,  recitations,  drills,  calisthenics,  and  cere- 
monies. (Prerequisite:  Military  Science  I.  6  hours  a  iveek. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  Practical. — Command  and  leadership;  ceremonies; 
setting  up  exercises  and  mass  play;  gallery,  rifle  and  auto- 
matic rifle  firing;  bayonet  drill;  rifle  and  hand  grenades; 
musketry. 

(h)  Theoretical. — First  aid;  military  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion; map  reading,  topography  and  military  sketching;  mus- 
ketry, theory  of  fire,  target  designations  and  recognition,  con- 
trol of  fire. 
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ADVANCED  COURSE 

Military  Science  III. — Junior  year,  first  and  second  se- 
mesters. Elective.  Lectures,  recitations,  command  and  leader- 
ership.  (Prerequisite:  Military  Science  II.  6  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows : 

(a)  Practical.  —  Command  and  leadership;  gallery,  rifle, 
machine  gun,  37  mm.  gun,  and  trench  mortar  firing ;  field  en- 
gineering. 

(b)  Theoretical.  —  Field  engineering,  defenses,  obstacles, 
demolitions,  roads,  bridges;  machine  guns,  platoon  drill  and 
mechanism,  theory  of  direct  and  indirect  fire;  elements  of 
international  law;  military  law. 

Military  Science  IV. — Senior  year,  first  and  second  se- 
mesters. Elective.  Lectures,  recitations,  command  and  lead- 
ership. (Prerequisite:  Military  Science  III.  6  hours  a  week. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows : 

(a)  Practical.  —  Command  and  leadership ;  gallery,  rifle 
and  pistol  firing ;  tactical  walks,  patrols,  covering  detachments, 
offensive  and  defensive  operations. 

(b)  Theoretical. — Military  history  and  policy  of  the 
United  States ;  administration ;  minor  tactics. 
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DIVISION  OF  REHABILITATION 

Professor  Buchholz^  Counselor 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  instructors  to  discover  and  to  cultivate 
the  talent  of  the  rehabilitation  men  and  thus  to  prepare  them 
to  fill  successfully  their  stations  in  life. 

Special  courses  in  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  and  ele- 
mentary agriculture  are  given  to  those  who  have  not  finished 
the  common-school  grades.  Provision  is  made  even  for  those 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Dean  and  the  Counselor  aid  the  student  in  selecting 
his  studies,  so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  may  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  him  after  the  completion  of  his 
work  at  the  University. 

Men  able  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  may  select 
from  the  courses  offered  in  this  College. 

For  those  who  have  finished  the  common-school  branches 
there  has  been  arranged  the  following: 

Names  of  Courses Nature  of  Work Hours  per  Week 

Agricultural  Education  I Library  Work   1  0 

Agricultural  Education  II Agricultural   Organizations  ... • 0  1 

Agricu'l  Engineering  II. Farm  Motors  2  0 

Agronomy  A  Elements  of  Agronomy  3  0 

Agronomy  B  ^Fertilizers  0  3 

Animal  Husbandry  A Elements  of  Animal  Husbandry 3  0 

Animal  Husbandry  B Elements  of  Dairying  0  3 

Bee  Culture  Elements  of  Bee  Culture 0  3 

Dairying  I  Dairy  Products  3  0 

Horticulture  I  Plant  Propagation  2  2 

Horticulture  II  Trucking  2  2 

Horticulture  IV „ Citrus  Culture  3  0 

Horticulture  V  Citrus  Harvesting  and  Marketing 0  3 

Horticulture  VI Insects  and  Diseases  of  Citrus  Fruits  3  0 

Poultry  Husbandry  I „Farm  Poultry 0  S 

Veterinary  Science  I _ Veterinary  Elements  ^ 3 

22  23 

A  model  farm  of  fifteen  acres  is  being  operated  by  ele- 
mentary men  under  the  direction  of  experts  in  poultry,  garden- 
ing, farming,  and  fruit  growing. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Vocational  men  able  to  satisfy  entrance  requirements  may 
select  from  the  courses  offered  in  this  college. 

Those  who  have  finished  plane  trigonometry  may  also  enter 
for  advanced  courses  and,  if  they  wish  to  become  candidates 
for  a  degree,  may  make  up  deficiencies  in  entrance  require- 
ments in  the  Normal  iSchool. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Men  who  cannot  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  will  be 
admitted  as  adult  specials. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Men  who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  may  select 
courses  preparing  for  teaching  agriculture,  trades  and  indus- 
tries, or  the  usual  high-school  subjects;  others,  if  they  have 
finished  the  eighth  grade,  may  enter  upon  courses  preparing 
for  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
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GENERAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Bert  Clair  Riley,  Director 

Faculty. — Burton  W.  Ames,  Ella  M.  Allison,  Mary  Ellen 
Foley,  Julia  Annette  Keeler,  Alice  L.  Allison,  Earl  C.  Beck, 
Pansy  Manchester,  Henry  B.  Slaughter,  Paul  T.  Manchester, 
H.  C.  Johnson,  Louise  Beasley  Roemer,  Orton  W.  Boyd. 

Regular  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  the 
State  College  for  Women  cooperate. 

Special  Lecturers  and  Instructors  employed  for  Class 
Work  and  Short  Courses. 

The  General  Extension  Division  carries  on  extension  activi- 
ties for  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Education,  Engi- 
neering, and  Lav^,  of  the  University,  and  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Scienses  and  the  Schools  of  Education,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  Music,  of  the  State  College  for  Women.  The  work 
has  been  divided  into  four  departments : 
I.  Extension  Teaching. 
II.     Public  Welfare. 

III.  Instruction  by  Lectures  and  Public  Discussion. 

IV.  General  Information. 

EXTENSION  TEACHING 

The  Extension  Teaching  Department  has  been  designed  to 
give  to  all  who  cannot  attend  the  University  or  College  an 
opportunity  to  get  instruction  which  may  be  a  help  and 
pleasure  to  them.  This  work  is  carried  on  thru  (1)  corre- 
spondence, (2)  class,  and  (3)  club  study. 

Correspondence. — Correspondence  study  offers  to  every- 
one an  excellent  opportunity  to  advance  in  his  vocation,  obtain 
a  degree,  or  to  take  courses  for  culture. 

Review  courses  for  teachers,  high-school  work  for  students 
in  rural  communities,  college  work  for  busy  men  and  women, 
special  vocational  and  trade  courses  for  those  who  wish  to 
advance  in  their  line  of  work,  and  reading  courses  for  those 
on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  office,  and  home  are  offered.  Many 
courses  are  given  by  the  University  thru  the  Colleges  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Education,  Engineering,  and  Law;  while  special 
work  is  given  in  Journalism  and  Business.     At  the  College  for 
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Women,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Schools  of 
Education,  Physical  Culture,  and  Music  also  offer  correspon- 
dence courses. 

Class. — Wherever  possible,  extension  classes  in  technical 
or  cultural  subjects  will  be  organized.  The  work  will  be 
supervised  by  faculty  members  of  the  University  or  of  the 
State  College  for  Women. 

Club. — Thru  club-study  associated  groups  of  people  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  study  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
latest  thought  on  cultural  and  professional  subjects.  A  defi- 
nite plan  for  cooperative  study  under  a  faculty  member  i3 
provided. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Thru  the  Public  Welfare  Department  short  courses,  com- 
munity institutes,  conferences  and  surveys  will  be  directed  by 
the  General  Extension  Division.  Assistance  will  also  be  given 
to  all  clubs,  societies,  public  boards,  and  other  agencies  work- 
ing for  the  public  good  and  community  advancement. 

Short  Courses. — Courses  will  be  conducted  at  prominent 
places  in  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens. 

Community  Institutes  and  Conferences. — Thru  con- 
ferences, commercial  clubs,  churches,  women's  clubs,  parent- 
teachers'  associations,  and  other  organizations  working 
toward  community  betterment  will  be  brought  together  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  Thru  the  community  in- 
stitute an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  make  systematic  inves- 
tigation, to  carry  on  necessary  discussion,  and  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  whole  community  along  the  lines  most  needed 
to  make  the  home  town  the  best  of  places  in  which  to  live. 

Surveys. — Plans  are  under  way  for  conducting  surveys, 
along  lines  most  needed,  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  From 
these,  it  is  hoped,  much  valuable  information  will  be  made 
available. 

INSTRUCTION  BY  LECTURES  AND  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 

Since  the  mass  of  our  citizens  must  get  much  of  their  in- 
struction and  information  and  must  formulate  their  opinions 
on  present-day  questions  concerning  the  community,  state, 
and  nation  thru  lectures  and  public  discussion,  a  lecture  bureau 
is  maintained  by  the  Division  and  every  effort  is  made  to  en- 
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courage  people  to  get  together  in  a  community  forum,  in  order 
that  a  majority  decision  may  be  reached  and  action  may  be 
taken. 

Lecture  Bureau. — The  University  offers  thru  this  Bureau 
lectures  by  prominent  citizens,  faculty  members,  and  speakers 
from  other  universities  and  states.  These  lectures  are  techni- 
cal, informational,  or  inspirational  in  character.  When  ample 
(notification  is  given,  speakers  will  be  furnished  to  women's 
clubs,  commercial  clubs,  for  teachers'  institutes,  commence- 
ment addresses,  and  other  special  occasions. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  another  year  the  Division  can  act  as  a 
clearing-house  for  lecture-course  talent,  thus  enabling  com- 
munities to  secure  this  additional  feature  at  cost. 

Public  Discussion  Bureau. — To  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  community  forum,  material  will  be  lent  on  current 
questions  and  present-day  problems  and  suggestions  will  be 
given  for  organization  and  program  building. 

High  School  Debating  League. — A  High  School  Debating 
League  will  be  conducted  in  1924. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  disseminating  the  stores  of  information 
obtainable  thru  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Florida  and 
of  the  State  College  for  Women,  the  General  Extension  Divis- 
ion will  otherwise  help  individuals  and  communities  solve 
fheir  present-day  problems. 

Every  effective  means  of  assisting  the  people  will  be 
employed.  Under  this  Department  are  found  (1)  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Information,  (2)  the  School  and  Community  Center 
Bureau,  (3)  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  and  (4)  the 
Educational  Information  Bureau. 

Bureau  of  Public  Information. — This  Bureau  will,  in  an- 
swer to  reasonable  requests  for  help  on  any  problem  confront- 
ing the  individual  or  community,  act  as  a  clearing-house  for 
all  kinds  of  information. 

School  and  Community  Center  Bureau. — This  Bureau  as- 
sists citizens  and  organizations  who  realize  the  value  and 
necessity  of  developing  the  school  house  or  some  other  central 
place  of  meeting  as  a  Community  Center  and  of  offering  the 
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proper  kind  of  play  and  recreation  for  children  of  all  ages  as 
well  as  adults. 

The  services  of  a  specialist  for  advke  on  public  recreation 
and  playground  equipment  is  offered  free  to  interested  com- 
munities and  teachers,  and  others  are  given  every  necessary 
help  in  becoming  local  leaders. 

Aid  is  given  in  putting  on  community  programs.  Plays, 
recitations  and  pageants  are  lent  to  societies,  clubs  and 
schools.  Leaders  are  also  lent  books  on  new  games  and  story 
books  for  children  of  all  grades.  Teachers  are  furnished  edu- 
cational magazines  of  value  to  them  in  their  profession.  Talk- 
ing machine  records  in  sets  making  up  complete  programs, 
accompanied  by  lecture  material,  will  be  furnished  to  farmers' 
clubs,  women's  organizations,  churches  and  schools. 

Visical  Instruction  Bureau. — Instruction  thru  the  medium 
of  the  eye  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
reaching  many  people;  therefore,  by  cooperating  with  the 
large  corporations,  bureaus,  and  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  General  Extension  Division  can  supply 
clubs,  schools,  and  communities  with  slides  and  motion-picture 
reels  for  instruction  and  entertainment.  Lecture  outlines 
accompany  the  slides. 

Educational  Inforw^ation  Bureau. — Thru  this  Bureau  ques- 
tions concerning  school  problems  will  be  answered  and  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  render  service  to  officials  seeking  infor- 
mation on  school  buildings  and  equipment  by  furnishing  data 
concerning  work  done  and  results  obtained  by  the  various 
communities  in  the  State.  The  Bureau  will  not  make  sugges- 
tions, but  will  act  merely  as  a  clearing-house  for  information 
furnished  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

Publications. — Informational  bulletins  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  are  published. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Director,  General 
Extension  Division,  University  of  Florida. 
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REGISTER 

DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

MAY    29,    1923 
HONORIS  CAUSA 

Doctor  of  La^vs 

Bryan,  Nathan  P.,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (Washington  &  Lee) Jacksonville,  Fla, 

Bryan,     William     Jennings,     A.M.,     LL.B.     (Union     College     of     Law, 

Chicago)     Miami,   Florida 

'Cox,  Harvey  Warren,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Harvard) ....Atlanta,  Georgia 

IN  COURSE 

Master  of  Science 

Chaffin,  Jeff,  B.S..   (Miss.  A.  &  M.) Gainesville,  Florida 

Sumpter,  Ward  Cullin,  A.B.    (Ogden) Gainesville,  Florida 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
Hamilton,  Henry  Glenn,  B.S.  in  Ag.,  (Florida) Gainesville,  Florida 

Civil  Engineer 

Overman,  Charles  Henry,  B.S.C.E.,  1911 Pensacola,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Cox,  John  O'Neal  Gainesville,  Florida 

Ferguson,  Thomas  Sherod  Lake  City,  Florida 

Henley,  Terrell  Davis  Inverness,  Florida 

Hollinrake,  Allen  Tolar Gainesville,  Florida 

Hoskins,  Roy  Belknap Tampa,  Florida 

King,  Walter  Russell  Lakeland,  Florida 

Miller,   Robert   Glover    Jacksonville,  Florida 

Parker,  Francis  Webb  Tampa,  Florida 

Taylor,  James  Clagett  Sebring,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Berg,  Orville  Marion   Arcadia,   Florida 

Bradshaw,  Virgil  Marlow  San  Antonio,  Florida 

Fuller,   Henry  Clearwater,  Florida 

Hunter,    Frank   Richter Fort    Myers,    Florida 

Kennan,  Thomas  Floyd  Hilliard,  Florida 

Rogers,    Wieland    Walker    Jacksonville,    Florida 

St.  John,  Newton  Dorr  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Tooke,  William  Lorenzo  Floral  City,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

Abbott,  Charles  Elliott  Fort  Green  Springs,  Florida 

Ames,  Burton  Weber  Kissimmee,  Florida 

Blume,  James   Victor   Live    Oak,    Florida 

Burr,  Richard  Temple  Arch  Creek,  Florida 

Carlton,  Robert  Arthur  Knights,  Florida 

Dowdell,  Richard   Samford  Wimauma,   Florida 

Geiger,  Albert  James  Homestead,   Florida 

Hiatt,  Clifford  Rosswell  Gainesville,  Florida 
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Mathews,  Edward  Lee  Bartow,  Florida 

Royer,  John   Whittier   Roanoke,   Virginia 

Schabinger,   Erenst   Mason   Delray,   Florida 

Smith,  Richard   Menzo   Jacksonville,   Florida 

Smith,  Joseph   Gordon   Tignall,   Georgia 

Stewart,  Lloyd  Dennison  Bradentown,  Florida 

White,  Alec  Tampa,  Florida 

Wilson,  Horace   S ..Starke,   Florida 

Winter,    Thurston    Phillip    Oakland,    Florida 

Wray,    Robert    Tampa,    Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Hauser,  Charles  Roy  Miami,  Florida 

Hubbard,  Donald  Terra  Ceia,  Florida 

Perkins,  Ralph  Parker  Pine  Castle,  Florida 

Sanders,  Marcus  Ercelle Gainesville,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

Bunnell,  Maurice  Frank  Orlando,  Florida 

Gillis,  Alexander  Angus   Ponce   de   Leon,  Florida 

Keller,  Frank  Marion  Fort  Meade,  Florida 

Gunn,  Errett  Fillmore   Jacksonville,  Florida 

Yarnoff,  William  Jacob  Gainesville,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Cobb,  Lawrence   H Milton,  Florida 

Cook,  Charles  Edward   Newberry,  Florida 

Fuller,    Landon    Clearwater,  Florida 

Gunn,   William   Walter   Gainesville,  Florida 

Kilgore,    Fred    Clearwater,  Florida 

Ladd,  William  Porter,  Jr DeLand,  Florida 

Leland,  Paul  Ernest  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Mahannah,  Wade  Douglas  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida 

Thomas,  Irvin  Grey  Ft.   Myers,  Florida 

Todd,   Leonard   Edwin   Ocala,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Bostwick,  William   Moreau   Jacksonville,   Florida 

Franklin,  Paul  Grey  Ft.  Myers,  Florida 

Prescott,  Ford  Lewis  Gainesville,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Baya,  George  James  Jacksonville,   Florida 

Blake,  Julian  Alfred  : Jacksonville,  Florida 

Bowyer,  Egbert   Napoleon   Lakeland,    Florida 

Byrd,  Calhoun  Yancy  Live  Oak,   Florida 

Chadwick,  Austin  Winnard,  Jr St.  Augustine,  Florida 

Duncan,   Charles   Edwin   Tavares,    Florida 

Etheridge,   Walter    Downing   Tavares,    Florida 

Farr,   Earl   Drayton   Wauchula,   Florida 

Hall,  John  Franklin  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Jennings,  Benjamin  Lott,  Jr Okeechobee,  Florida 

Jennings,  Lester  Windsor  Okeechobee,   Florida 

Johnson,  Charles  Ward  Largo,  Florida 

Jones,   John   McHenry   Pensacola,    Florida 

Knight,  Eury  Martin  Gainesville,   Florida 

Little,  Robert  Gaston  Jacksonville,   Florida 

Marsicano,  Ralph  Angelo  Tampa,  Florida 
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Rhudy,   Rob    Roy    Tampa,    Florida 

Simon,  Loren  Dale  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Spencer,  Garland  Wesley,  Jr Sanford,   Florida 

Ward,  William   Gresham   Miami,   Florida 

White,  Joseph   Senter  Gainesville,   Florida 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

Bullock,   William  Jennings   Nocatee,   Florida 

Duncan,  Kasper  Green  Lake  Butler,  Florida 

Mclnnis,  Sam  W O'Brien,  Florida 

Thompson,  Laudious  Lawrence  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida 

Wysong,  Coleman  Gay  Assumption,  Illinois 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
Ebinger,  Rollin  Jesse  Tampa,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education 

Abbott,  Charles  Elliott  Fort  Green  Springs,  Florida 

Graham,  George  Ransom  Fort  White,   Florida 

Mathews,  Edward  Lee  Bartow,  Florida 

Graduate  in  Farming 
Schabinger,  John  Ewing  Delray,  Florida 

AUGUST  8,  1923 

Master  of  Arts 

Brown,  Mrs.  Ruby  Ricks  Gainesville,  Florida 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education 

Gay,  Mrs.  Mabel  Paschal!  Melbourne,  Florida 

Master  of  Science 

Snuggs,  Roland  Edward  Gainesville,  Florida 

Weedon,   Frederick   Renfroe   Tampa,   Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Lennard,   Oscar  Dean   Indrio,  Florida 

McClain,   Howard   Elton   Gainesville,  Florida 

Maines,  John  Elwood  Lake  Butler,  Florida 

Stanly,  Richard  Lee  Gainesville,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

Beeler,  Mrs.  Lora  Luvernia  Groveland,   Florida 

Moore,  Ellis  Milligan,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education 

Brown,   Jesse    Colvin    Gainesville,    Florida 

Wilson,  Horace  S Starke,  Florida 

Winter,  Thurston  P Oakland,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

Fernald,  Horace  James  Wauchula,  Florida 

Kelley,  John   Grady   Gainesville,   Florida 

Normal  Diploma 

Cogburn,  Park  Harry  Cottondale,  Florida 

DuVall,   Wallace   Odell   Atlanta,    Georgia 

Shelboume,  Mrs.  Alice  Lyrene Eau  Gallic,  Florida 
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MAY  29,  1923 

Commission  as  Second  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.  R.  C. 

Bradshaw,  Virgil  Marlow  San  Antonio,  Florida 

Bullock,   William  Jennings   Nocatee,  Florida 

Busbee,   Edgar  B Williston,  Florida 

Butler,  Leo  Madison  Clearwater,  Florida 

Calhoun,   George  Arthur   Pensacola,  Florida 

Cobb,    Lawrence    H Milton,  Florida 

Curtis,    Gilbert    Tampa,  Florida 

Dowdell,    Richard    Samford    Wimauma,  Florida 

Ferris,   George   Floyd   Jacksonville,  Florida 

Gaskin,   Shelby  Gunn  Blountstown,  Florida 

Geiger,  Albert  James   Homestead,  Florida 

Hollinrake,  Allen  Tolar  Gainesville,  Florida 

Hoskins,  Roy  Belknap  Tampa,  Florida 

Hubbard,   Donald   Terra   Ceia,  Florida 

Ladd,   William  Porter,  Jr DeLand,  Florida 

Moore,  Ellis  Milligan,  Florida 

Paul,    Frank    Tampa,  Florida 

Schabinger,  Ernest  Mason  Delray,  Florida 

Stanly,   George  B Gainesville,  Florida 

Stansfield,  Harold  Campbell  Bradentown,  Florida 

Stewart,  Lloyd  Denison  Bradentown,  Florida 

Williams,  Irvine  DeBerry  Tampa,  Florida 

Wilson,  Horace  S Starke,  Florida 

Certificate  in  Lieu  of  Commission 

Cook,  Charles  Edward  Newberry,  Florida 

Cox,  John   O'Neal   Gainesville,  Florida 

Fuller,    Landon    Clearwater,  Florida 

Harrison,  William   Maurice   Cottondale,  Florida 

Keller,  Frank  Marion  Fort  Meade,  Florida 


PHI  KAPPA  PHI  HONOR  SOCIETY 

1922-1923 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Miller,  Robert  Glover  Jacksonville,  Florida 

St.  John,  Newton  Don  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

1923-1924 

Gaduate  School 
Bray,  James  Lowry,  B.S.,  Odgen  College Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Fussell,  Carrol  Wilbur  Webster,  Florida 

Hansen,  Kenneth  Kalmar  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Hazard,   John    Beach    Jacksonville,    Florida 

Hinckley,  Elmer  Dumond  Jacksonville,  Florida 

McDowell,  David  Franklin  Panama  City,  Florida 

Wise,  Joseph   Hooper   Gainesville,    Florida 

College  of  Agriculture 

Baker,  Milledge  Alpheus  O'Brien,  Florida 

Davis,  Orville  Rhoads  Miami,  Florida 

Martell,  Grant  Arthur  Fellsmere,  Florida 

Wilson,  Vern  William  Kissimmee,  Florida 
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College  of  Engineering 

Ferris,  George  Floyd  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Malphurs,    Ojus   High    Springs,    Florida 

Trimble,  Robert  Cochran,  Jr Bradentown,  Florida 

College  of  Law 

Earnest,  Robert  Lee  Palatka,  Florida 

Emmert,  Paul  Bradentown,  Florida 

Farrior,  J.   Rex   Chipley,  Florida 

Ferguson,  Thomas  Sherod  Lake  City,  Florida 

Sale,   Thomas    Southport,  Florida 

Teachers  College 

Buckley,  Rolf  Kennard  Palatka,  Florida 

Clayton,  Erwin  Americus  Aucilla,  Florida 

Geiger,  Thomas  Jefferson  Wellborn,  Florida 

Hinson,  Murphy  Roy  Hinson,  Florida 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

Freshman-Sophomore  Declamation   Contest Edward   Robert  McGill 

Junior  Oratorical  Contest  Jacob   Hooper  Wise 

Senior  Oratorical  Contest Lester  W.  Jennings 

Best  Average  in  Class  of  Journalism J.  Glover  Miller 

Faculty   Loving   Cup Farr   Literary    Society 
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1923-1924 
Name  Class  Home  Address  County  or  State 

Abbott,   Fred   Potter Ag.   4 Gainesville    ...._ Alachua 

Adamo,  Frank  Scozzari  Pre-Med.   2 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Adams,  Elbridge  Gerry B.  S.   1 Atlantic    Beach    Duval 

Adams,    Neal    Ag.    V Holt  Okaloosa 

Adkins,  Elmer  Maynard  E.  E.  2 Lake   Butler   Union 

Adkins,    Shepard   Stephens   Ag.   V Raiford   _ Bradford 

Aiken,    Stanley   W T.    1 LaBelle   Lee 

Airth,  George  Edward  A.  B.  1 Live    Oak    Suwanee 

Airth,  Henry  Franklin,  Jr A.  B.  1 Live   Oak    , Suwanee 

Albury,    Will    L.    2 _.Key   West   Monroe 

Alden,   Charles   Edmund T.   Sp St.  Augustine  St.  Johns 

Alexander,  Jake  Shuman Ag.  3 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Allen,   Kibbee   Russell   E.   1 West   Palm   Beach   Palm    Beach 

Allen,    William    Prescott N.    1 Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Alleman,  Ferg  Monroe  —B.  S.  1 ..Orlando    .Orange 

Allison,   John    McLean A.    &    S.    Sp .Gainesville     Alachua 

Anderson,    Ewing    A.    B.    3 Gainesville     Alachua 

Anderson,    Gilmore    O A.    &    S.    Sp Deland   Volusia 

Anderson,  James  Nesbitt  A.  B.  3 Gainesville     Alachua 

Anderson,    Milam    Ross Pharm.    2-yr Lake    Wales    Polk 

Anderson,  William  Bert,  Jr Pharm.   1 Floral    City    Citrus 

Anderson,  William  Bloxham Ag.  V DeF"uniak  Springs  Walton 

Anderson,    William   Farris Pre-Med.    2 Orlando   .Orange 

Anderson,    William   Oliver L.    1 Orlando   .Orange 

Anderson,   William  Perry. ...A.  B.  S.  S.   1 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Andrews,  F.  Carson A.  B.  S.  S.  !..._ Jacksonville    Duval 

Andrews,    Lothair    Benjamin T.    Sp Darlington    Holmes 

Armstrong,  Howard  Mizner..A.  &  S.  Sp _ Daytona     Volusia 

Arendt,    George   Theodore Pre-Med.    1 „.  Tampa     Hillsborough 

Ashmore,    Guy   Errington A.    B.    1 .Gainesville     Alachua 

Atanasoff,    John    Vincent E.    E.    3 Bradley    Junction    Polk 

Atkinson,  William  Clyde A.  &  S.   Sp Tallahassee    Leon 

Babers,    Frank    Hubert    A.    B.    2 Ga.nesville     Alachua 

Babson,  John  Capron  M.  E.  4 Atlantic  Beach  Duval 

Baggert,  Charles  Edward Ag.  1 Plant  City  Hillsborough 

Baird,    Donald    James    L.    1 Jacksonville     Duval 

Baker,   Henry   M A.   B.   S.    S.    1 West  Palm  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Baker,    Milledge    Alphus    Ag.    4 O'Brien   Suwanee 

Ball,  James  Anderson  Jr E.    1 Tallahassee  Leon 

Bannerman,    Charles    William T.    !..._ Millville    Bay 

Barrineau,    Thomas    Lorren,    Jr T.    1 Gonzalez    ; Escambia 

Barnes,  Charles  Olin Ji..  B.  S.  S.  2 Plant  City  Hillsborough 

Bartleson,    Fred    Durant Pre-Med.    2 .Jacksonville    Duval 

Barrow,    Walker   George   Ag.   V Crestview     Okaloosa 

Bartnett,    Leslie    Robert T.    1 Miami     Dade 

Barwick,  Ennis  Davies Pre-Med.  2 Century    Escambia 

Basch,    Albert   Curtis    L.    1 Hopkins    Brevard 

Baskin,  Norris  F A.  B.  1 Dunnellon     ^ Marion 

Bass,  Arthur  Donald  A.  B.  1 ..Fort  Myers  Lee 

Batchelder,  Ivan  Cobb A.  B.  S.  S.  3 St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Bates,  Darrel  Marston  B.  S.  1 Fort  Lauderdale   Broward 

Baynard,  Henry  Swinton Pre-Med.  1 St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Baynard,  Robert  Seabrook L.   1 St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Beach,   Clarence  Henry A.   &   S.   Sp ....DeFuniak  Springs  Walton 

Beamer,   Arl   DeWitt JE.    Sp Williston    Levy 

Bearss,    Clyde    Ivan E.    E.    4 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Beasley,   Augustus   Earl.... L.    3 Starke  Bradford 

Beaton,  Ernest  Linwood  _A.  B.  1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Beaty,    Edward    Paul    L.    2 Jennings    Hamilton 

Beck,    Alfred   Herman E.    Sp.    V Gainesville     Alachua 

Bedell,  Chester  L.  2 Jacksonville    Duval 

Bee,  Gerald  Herbert.... A.  B.  S.  S.  3 Sebring     Highlands 

Beer,    Frank,   Jr _ L.    2 Gainesville     Alachua 

Beers,   Frank   Ray A.   B.   S.   S.   Sp St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Behrens,   Herbert  Edward E.    1 Quincy    Gadsden 

Benbow,   Frank    Norwood A.    B.    1 Orlando    ......Orange 

Benbow,    Richard    Potter Ag.    Sp Orlando Orange 

Benford,   Samuel  Jefferson Ag.   V Macon    Georgia 

Bennett,    Morris   Chas Pharm.    1 .Tampa     Hilisiaorough 

Bentley,  Ernest  Ellis C.  E.  3 Orange    Park    Clay 

Berlack,    Burton   Francis Ag.   2 Jacksonville     Duval 

Bernheim,    O.    William Pre-Med.    1 ..St.  Augustine  St'  Johns 
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Name  Class  Home  Address  County  or  State 

Berry,  Albert  Evermont,  Jr _ B.  S.  1 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Berrey,   Richard   Shell  ..._ -....B.   S.  2. — Tampa     Hillsborough 

Betts,    Herbert    Marion Ag.    V...._ Gainesville     ...._ Alachua 

Beyer,  Adolph  Harvey  Grad Lakeland    Polk 

Bice,   Lorin  Tresslar  ..._ A.   B.   S.   S.   2 Winter     Haven     Polk 

Bie,    Osmonde   R _ L.    2 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Bien,  Max  Robert  L.  2 Tallahassee    Leon 

Bill,  Charles  Gordon A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Bishop,  Donald  Emery Pre-Med.   1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Bishop,    Howard    Wayne _.A.    B.    1 Gainesville     ...._ Alachua 

Bishop,    Preston    Robinson Ag.    2 _01dsmar     Pinellas 

Bittle,   Keith   Burton _ A.   B.   1 St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Bize,   John   Trice...._ A.    B.    S.    S.    1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Black,    Arthur    Keith A.    &    S.    2 _. Lakeland    Polk 

Black,   Claude   Barnes B.   S.   2 Minneola    Lake 

Black,   Hal  Newton  ..._ A.   B.   2 Gainesville Alachua 

Blackmon,     Gulie     Harsrrove Grad Gainesville     Alachua 

Blacklock,    Raymond    William Grad Gainesville     Alachua 

Blair,  James   Leslie- A.   B.   S.   S.   1 Lemon  City  Dade 

Blake,   Edgar   S L.    1 Chipley    Washington 

Blakley,    Henry   Hilbum B.    S.    1 -.Safety  Harbor  Pinellas 

Blanton,  Charles  Hardee  D E.  1 Mulberry    Polk 

Blatt,   John   Frederick,   Jr _....B.    S.    4 Gainesville     Alachua 

Blitch,    Clifford   Gordon Pre-Med.   2 Raiford  Bradford 

Bogue,  Lincoln  Chapman L.  1 -St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Bohen,  William  Henry M.  E.  2 Live    Oak    Suwanee 

Bond,  John  Sanford A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Jacksonville    Duval 

Boney,    DeWitt    Ceacle...- T.    2...._ Wauchula    Hardee 

Bonsteel,    Louis   Spencer   A.    B.   2 Miami  Dade 

Boone,    Daniel    A Ag.    V Larkins    Dade 

Booth,  Al.  Nugier  Ag.  1  yr Abbeville  Louisiana 

Booth,   David   Estien C.   E.   4 -St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Booth,  Donald  Carr Ch.  E.  2...„ Miami   Dade 

Booth,    William    L _ _.Ag.    V _ Millville   Bay 

Bosse,   Ormar  Rufus  _ Ag.   1 Lake    Hamilton    Polk 

Boswell,    Clarence   A _ _.L.    3 Bartow    Polk 

Boucher,  Fant  Martin Ag.   2  yr South-Mere    Brevard 

Bowen,    Floyd    B —A.    B.    3 Chipley    Washington 

Bowen,  Reeves L.  2  &  A.  B.  4 Chipley    Washington 

Bowers,  Jesse  M Ag.  V....- Empire    Georgia 

Bowman,   John   H - L.   2 -.Coronado     ...- Volusia 

Boyce,   Eldon   LeRoy. _ - L.   2 Miami     Dade 

Boyd,  Charles  Fort A.  B.  2 -.Jacksonville     Duval 

Boyd,  Charles  Wilson _ B.  S.  4 Jacksonville    Duval 

Boyd,  James  Robert,  Jr L.  2 Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Boyd,  John  Mann  E.  1 Clermont    Lake 

Boyd,  William  Daniel  Ag.  1 Jacksonville     Duval 

Bozeman,  Elmo  Sundae  _ E.  1 St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Bozeman,    John    Washington Ag.    V Gainesville     Alachua 

Bracken,  Howard  Milton Ag.  3 Gainesville     Alachua 

Braddock,   Heyward  M A.   &  S.   Sp -Crescent    City    ..- Putnam 

Braden,  Walter  Hopkins  A.   B.   1...- St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Bradshaw,    Virgil   Marlow Grad San  Antonio  Pasco 

Brady,    Charles   Clyde -.B.    S.    1 Leesburg    Lake 

Brandt,  C.   Rowland _....A.  &  S.   Sp New  York  ...- New  York 

Brandt,  Edward  F.,  Jr....„ A.  &  S.  Sp New  York  ..._ New  York 

Bratley,    Cyril    Oliver Ag.    3 Miami  - Dade 

Bratley,    Homer  Eells   Grad Gainesville     Alachua 

Brantley,  William   Bradwell _A.  B.   3 Live    Oak    Suwanee 

Brash,   Victor  Gerard   C.  E.  3..._ Tampa   Hillsborough 

Bray,  James  Lowry _ -.Grad -.Bowling   Green    Kentucky 

Brenton,    Carey    J Ag.    V - Jacksonville  Duval 

Brice,  Joseph  Vernon  _A..  B.   1 -.Island  Grove  -...Alachua 

Briggs,   Gerald  Brewer C.  E.  2.„_ _Zephyrhills     Pasco 

Brickworth,   Henry   Louis _A.g.   1-yr -New    York    _ New    York 

Brinson,  James  Livingston....A.  B.  S.  S.  1- Madison     Madison 

Brinson,    Paul   Hardee   L.    3 -.Gainesville     Alachua 

Brinson,    Ras   Peyton Pre-Med.    1...- Starke  _ Bradford 

Bristol,   Loris   Rood   .— _ B.   S.   3 Gainesville    -    Alachua 

Bristow,  Albert  George  - Ag.  V Larkins    Dade 

Brooker,    Marvin    Adel    ...._ _Ag.    2 -Bell   Alachua 

Brooks,    George   Benjamin T.   1 -.Lake  Wales       _  Polk 

Brooks.    George   Gray,   Jr - L.    1.- -.Key    West    .  Monroe 

Brooks,   James   Ralph  -.E.   1...- Arcadia    DeSoto 

Brooks,   Roy  Ray A.   B.   1 -Inverness     Citrus 

Brothers,  Lionel  Raymon  A.  B.  !...._ Reddick  Marion 

Brown,   Anthony  Waters   .T.   1 Gainesville    ....- Alachua 

Brown,  Herbert  Clifton _.L.  !..._ Lawtey  „ Bradford 

Brown,  Joseph  Pell A.  B.  1 Lakeland    -..  .  Polk 
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Name  Class  Home  Address  County  or  State 

Brown,   Louis  DeWitt „ E.   2 Jacksonville     Duval 

Brown,   Marcus  Homer  T.  3 Westville   Holmes 

Brown,    Richard    Knowlton _L.    1 —  Jacksonville     Duval 

Browning,  Ralph  Raymond  E.   1 -Gainesville  AJachua 

Brumby,  Alexis  Neville A.  B.  1 — Seminole     Pinellas 

Brumby,  Robert  Mongin A.  B.  S.  S.  2 —.St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Brumley,   Frank  Warner  _Ag.  2 —  Gainesville  Alachua 

Brumby,  James  R A.  &  S.  Sp.  &  L.  Sp Clearwater     Pinellas 

Bruner,   Edward   _. ..Jharm.    1 Ashford  _ Alabama 

Bryce,    John,    Jr _ B.    S.    1 Bryceville    Nassau 

Bryan,   Archibold   _ E.    1 Gainesville  Alachua 

Bryan,   Roland   William  _.B.   S.   1 — Tampa    Hillsborough 

Bucha,    Harry    Carl    _ Ag.    2 Glenwood    Volusia 

Buchanan,  Wylie  LeRoy,  Jr A.  B.  1 -Melbourne   Brevard 

Buckley,  Rolf  Kennard  T.  4  &  Ag,  4 Gainesville Alachua 

Budd,  Garland  Mosley,  Jr A.  B.  1 Miami  Dade 

Buie,  Francis   Inman   A.  B.  S.  S.  1 —  Lake   City   Columbia 

Bunker,    Lyman    L .T.    2 Fernandina    _ Nassau 

Burbridge,  Henry  Clinton A.  &  S.  Sp Jacksonville    .^ Duval 

Burnett,   Herman   Ag.   2 Bradentown    Manatee 

Burnett,  Paul  Cecil,  Jr Pre-Med.  1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Burwell,   John    Steele   ...._ T.    1 — Fort  Lauderdale  ...._ Broward 

Burr,   Raymond   Orlando A.  &   S.   Sp._ Tallahassee    Leon 

Burritt,  Robert  Harold _.A.  &  S.  Sp Jacksonville     ../../"...."....Duval 

Burrows,  Stanly  Miller  ....A.  B.  S.  S.  Sp Cocoanut  Grove  ./  Dade 

Busbee,  Edgar  Burton  A.  B.  4..._ Williston    _ Levy 

Busbee.  Egbert  Ambrose Pre-Med.  !..._ Williston    _ Levy 

Busbee,    James    Walter „ Ag.    V -Laurelhill     / // Okaloosa 

Butler,  Hiram  Stanford  Ag.  V. — Gainesville  Alachua 

Butler,   Leo   Madison   C.   E.   4 Clearwater  Pinellas 

Butler,  Van  Reynolds  T.  2 DeFuniak  Springs .........../.Walton 

Butts,   Joseph   Shirey  _ B.   S.   3. — Dade   City    Pasco 

Buttice,  Tom  T Pre-Med.  2 Tampa   .'....'.".'....'...'...Hilisborough 

Byers,   Charles   Francis A.   &   S.    Sp Johnstown     Pennsylvania 

Byrd,  John   Curtis  _ „ -L.   3 -Tallahassee   Leon 

Byrd,   Oscar  — E.   1 -Lakeland  Polk 

Byrd,   Wallace   „ _...A.    B.    3 _.  Ocala     .Marion 

Calhoun,  David  Blackshear  E.  1 Panama    City    Bay 

Calhoun,  Edward  Hamilton  A.  B.  1 Pensacola    ..........................Escambia 

Calhoun,  George  Arthur E.  4 Pensacola    ./......////Escambia 

Camp,  Jack,  Jr Ag.  1-yr Ocala   _ Marion 

Camp,  John  Perlin  Ag.  2 -Okeechobee    Okeechobee 

Campbell,    Byron   Fred   „A.    B.    1. — Hilliard     Nassau 

Campbell,   Francis   Daniel L.    1 Chipley    Washington 

Campbell,   Henry  Lewis T.   1 Kissimmee    Osceola 

Campbell,  John   Baxter   —A.   B.   2 _.  Quincy     Gadsden 

Campbell,  Monroe,  Jr T.  2 Pensacola    Escambia 

Campbell,    Morris    Taylor    Ag.    3 Clearwater     Pinellas 

Candler,  Calhoun  Mathery T.   1 Madison   ...„ _ Madison 

Canova,   Paul  E.,   Jr A.   B.   1 -Starke     Bradford 

Carey,   Benjamin  Edwin  _ X.  2..._ Key   West   Monroe 

Cargell,   Robert  M.   ..._ L.    1 St.   Petersburg   Pinella," 

Carlton,    Archibald   C Ag.   V Gainesville  Alachua 

Carlton,  Mabry  Allen  A.   B.   1 „.Zolfo   Hardee 

Carlton,  William  Graves A.  &  S.  Sp Evansville  .Indiana 

Carnes,  Carl  Clinton   T.   1 Florahome    Putnam 

Carnes,    Jay    Vincent    N.    II Orange    Park    _ Clay 

Carpenter,  Edward  Coe  Ag.  2-yr DeLand    Volusia 

Carter,  Edgar  W T.  1 Oxford   „.Sumter 

Carter,   James  Cook    Ag.    1 Gonzalez    Escambia 

Carter,  Ralph  Edward  E.  1 Fort  Pierce  Saint  Lucie 

Carter,  Thomas  Franklin  _B.  S.  2 Maury    City    Tennessee 

Carter,  William  LaFayette  .T.  2 Waukeenah  _ Jefferson 

Cartwright,  Leonard  Carl  JE.  1. -Larkins    Dade 

Cj<se,    Laurence    _ — L.    2 St.   Augustine  Saint  Johns 

Cash,   Henry   Albert  A.   B.   S.    S.   2 Crescent  City  ...._ Putnam 

Casler,  Edward  Brannon L.  2 St.  Petersburg  Pinellas 

Cason,  Albert  Basil  B.  S.  2. Hilliard    Nassau 

Cassels,  William  Lawson  _ .E.  E.  2 Palatka  _ Putnam 

Cassida,   Neil   Carl   _ _Ag.   V St.  Andrew  Bay 

Cate,   Wilbur   Seymour   ..._ Ag.    1 St.  Augustine  ..._ Saint  Johns 

Catchart,  David  Junkin  A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Miami     Dade 

Chambliss,  James  Walter  .E.  1 Tampa   Hillsborough 

Champlin,  Ralph  C.   ..._ A.   B.   Sp —Jacksonville    Duval 

Chance,  Staten  Hardee Pharm.  3-yr Wauchula    Hardee 

Chamberlin,  Frank  Brittan  Ag.  2-yr _ Arcadia _ DeSoto 

Chancey,   Irvin   Marion J^.   V._.__ Denaud     Lee 

Chaplin,  James  Bailey  B.  S.  1 Miami    _ _ Dade 
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ChardkofF,    Moses    Pre-Med.    1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Charlow,   Weston   C.has B.   S.    1 Orlando    Orange 

Cheatham,  Charles  Oswald  E.  1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Chestnut,  Henry  C Ag.  V Baker    Okaloosa 

Cheves,    Theodore    Michael    N.    1 Gainesville  Alachua 

Christie,  Hugh  Theodore  ....A.  B.  S.  S.  !..._ Jacksonville    Duval 

Christie,  John  Norton  E.  E.  2 Jacksonville    Duval 

Christie,   Warren   Gerard  A.   B.   1 Pensacola    Escambia 

Christy,   Charles   Negley L.   2 Tarenturn    Pennsylvania 

Clardy,    Ed.    Rucker    Pre-Med.    2 Jacksonville    Duval 

Clark,  George  Costello  Ag.  V Orlando    Orange 

Clark,  James   Patrick   _ L.   2 „.St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Clark,   Robert  Wilson Ag.   Sp Wall  Springs  Hillsborough 

Clark,  Richard  Wilbur  B.  S.  1 St.   Petersburg   Pinellaa 

Clark,    Alfred    Wesley    E.    1 Bee    Ridge    Sarasota 

Clark,  Russell  James  ..._ Ag.  2 Stoneham    Massachusetts 

Clark,    William   Winfred   E.    1 St.  Augustine Saint  Johns 

Clary,  William  Raymond  „ E.   1 Lakeland    Polk 

Clayton,   Erwin   Americus   _T.   4 Aucilla   Jefferson 

Clegg,   George   Richard T.    3 Inverness     Citrus 

Cleveland,    Wilburn   A.,  Jr A.    B.    2 Jacksonville    Duval 

Clifton,    James    William    Ag.    V _Tifton    Georgia 

Clifton,  William  Marvin  _ L.  1 Palm   Beach   Palm   Beach 

Clonts,    Arthur    Reese    L.    3 Lakeland    Polk 

Clough,    Charles   Evans   _A.    B.    1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Clyatt,    Orlando    S L.    2 Trenton    Alachua 

Clyatt,   Oscar  Vernon   ...._ _ E.   1 Fort    Meade    Polk 

Clyatt,    Shelton    ..._ _ E.    !...„ Fort    Meade    Polk 

Clyatt,  Samuel  _ Ag.  V Chief  land   Levy 

Cobb,  John  MacDade  Ag.  V Bronson   Levy 

Cobb,    Otis   Milton    ..._ L.    3...._ Sanford     Seminole 

Cobb,   Samuel  Exum,  Jr _A.   B.   2 Gainesville  Alachua 

Cockrell,  William  Davis  A.  B.  1 Gainesville  Alachua 

Cody,  William  Judson  ...._ A.  B.  4 Babson    Polk 

Coe,  Albert  Boystan L.  1  &  A.  &  S.  Sp Miami     Dade 

Coe,  George  Walker  B.  S.  1 „.St.    Augustine    Saint    Johns 

Colby,  John  Still  _.E.  1 Cocoanut    Grove    Dade 

Colley,   Carn  Charles L.   1 Starke     Bradford 

Coley,   Herbert   Stanley   A.    B.    !..._ Pensacola    Escambia 

Colley,   John   Tillman    E.   V Green   Cove   Springs   Clay 

Collins,   Crenshaw  Cabel   Ag.   4 Bartow    Polk 

Collins,  Robert  Trowell  L.  !..._ Umatilla    Lake 

Collins,   Thomas   Julian    L.    2..._ St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Colson,   John    Grady    E.    Sp Gainesville  Alachua 

Combs,    Jesse   Joudon Pharm.    2-yr Miami   Dade 

Concha,    Herman    Fernandez Ag.    1 Lima   Peni 

Connor,    James    Elliott T.    2 Inverness     Citrus 

Cook,   Sammie  Getzen  Pharm.   2-yr Fort  White  Columbia 

Cooper,  Wayne  Albert _ E.  1 Orlando   Orange 

Conroy,  F'raneis  P.  .A.  &  S.  Sp.  &  L.  Sp Jacksonville    Duval 

Copeland,  Joseph  Bryson  B.  S.  2 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Copps,  Joseph  Christobal A.  &  S.  Sp St.    Augustine    Saint   Johns 

Corbett,    Harry    Stuart N.    2 St.    Augustine    Saint   Johns 

Corbett,  Horace  Lindsey  _ Ag.  1 St.    Augustine    Saint   Johns 

Core,    Kelley    Neil    Ag.    1 _  Homestead     VT      , 

Cornwall,   Samuel  Clarence....A.  &  S.  Sp Jacksonville    Duval 

Cotter,  Walter  Henderson  C.  E.  2 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Cox,    James    Bryant,    Jr T.    1 Fort   Myers    _ -r, 

Craig,   Allen   Thornton   T.    1 Dade    City    Pasco 

Grain,   Horace    Bruce   A.    B.   2...._ Orlando   Orange 

Crane,   Dwight  William B.   S.   3...„ Jacksonville    i;^'^  i 

Crane,   Elmer   Atkinson   E.    1 Jacksonville    a,     u^ 

Crane,   Olen   Limate,  Jr Ag.   V...._ Gainesville  Alachua 

Crandall,   Asbury  Harnaday  L.   2 Buffalo    New    York 

Crank,     Paul Ag..     V Gainesville  VV-i,  C'     '^     u 

Crary,  Laurence  Evans B.  S.   1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Crawford,  James   Carson   ...„ E.   1 _.DeLand    a,     u '^ 

Creary,    Harry    Lee    L.    2 Gainesville  -^  V     ^       u 

Creech,  Silas  Morton  A.  B.  2 Retta    Palm    Beach 

Crenshaw,    Carlton    ...._ E.    !...._ Jacksonville    V,     u^ 

Crews,  William  Arlie  ...._ Ag.  V Gainesville  Alacnua 

Crippen,  Albert  Henry A.  &  S.   Sp Jacksonville    ^  -^ n       u 

Cromer,  Howard  L A.  B.   1 Jupiter     Palm     Beach 

Crow,    Byron   ..._ E.    Sp.   V Gainesville  Wni  u       ,,„^ 

Crowe,   Frank   Hilton A.   B.    1 Tampa   "'"t^Jf^ 

Crowley,    William   Jasper   Ag.   4...._ Miakka     a  wifno 

Crown,   Raymond  Merchant  Ag.   3 Gainesvi  le     a  „„w 

Crum,  Frank  Russell  L.  1 _ Gainesville     uiV  w^r,^K 

Crum.  Ralph  Lovic A.  &  S.  Sp Plant    City    Hillsborough 
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Crutchfield,   William   Mallie  Ag.   V Graceville  Jackson 

Culbreath,  James  Claude  Ag.  V Jennings    JHamilton 

Cunningham,  Roy  Lewis  Ag.  2 Summitville   Indiana 

Curry,    Cecil    Chester    ..._ L.    2 _.Miami     Dade 

Curry,  Howard,  Jr.  ..._ A.   B.   1 _. Tampa   Hillsborough 

Curtis,   Gilbert  ..._ E.   3 _ Tampa   Hillsborough 

Cushman,    Lucius   Jarvis    L.   2 Miami     Dade 

Cutts,    Dock    _Ag.    V...._ _Cairo    Georgia 

Dallas,    Walter   Lehman    T.    1 Maitland   Orange 

Dalton,   Joseph    William   L.    2 Tampa   Hillsborough 

Daniel,   Domer  Dermot  ..._ „.L.   Sp Chuluota  Seminole 

Daniel,   Wiley  Raymond  L.   1 Tarpon    Springs    Pinellas 

Daniels,  James  Palace  Pre-Med.  2 „.Pensacola    Escambia 

Danielson,  Werner  Gerhard  B.  S.   1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Danison,   Robert   C.   E.   4 St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Dann,  Charles  Whittfield,  Jr.  ..Pre-Med.  2 Miami     Dade 

Dansby,    Bradley  Lavier  ..._ Pharm.   1 Reddick    Marion 

Davidson,   William   Harper   JE.    1 Tallahassee    Leon 

Davis,  Albert  H A.  &  S.  Sp.  &  L.  1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Davis,    Clyde    E.    Sp Jacksonville    Duval 

Davies,  Clyde  Thompson  A.  B.  4..._ .Gainesville     Alachua 

Davis,  Christopher  Hartwell  B.  S.  1 Manatee  Manatee 

Davis,  Jack  Alexander  B.  S.  3 _Quincy    Gadsden 

Davis,  Joe  Bryan  _ _ Ag.  V Chief  land     Levy 

Davis,  Lawrence  Webber  E.  3 _.Bradentown    „ Manatee 

Davis,    Orville   Rhodes    Ag.    4 Miami     Dade 

Davis,  Thenton  Lowell  C,  E.  2 _.Bartow    Polk 

Davis,   William.  Mahlon   A.   B.   1 St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Davis,    Walter   Taudard   B.    S.    1 -.Plant   City    Hillsborough 

Davis,   William  Turner  L.  3 Madison     Madison 

Day,  James   Westbay  _ „ L.  1 -Gainesville     Alachua 

Dean,  Albert  Clarke  A.  B.   1 Whitney  Lake 

Dean,   Francis  Paul  - E.   1 iDelray  _ Palm  Beach 

Dearing,   Reed   McLane   A.    B.   3 Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Dehon,  Arthur  Laurence Pre-Med.  2 -St.  Petersburg  Pinellas 

Delcher,   Robert  Albert   B.   S.    1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Dennehy,    Daniel    L.    Sp -  Gainesville     Alachua 

Dewey,  Elmer  Charles  A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Miami     Dade 

Dickey,  Joseph  Benjamin  Ch.  E.  3 Auburndale    Polk 

Dickey,   Ralph   Davis   _Ag.    1 Auburndale    Polk 

Dickinson,    John    _ L.    1 _ Jacksonville    Duval 

Dillard.   Togo T.    1 Astor  Lake 

Dillon,   Joe   Vernon   L.    Sp -Miami     Dade 

Doring,  Walter  Glendenning E.  2 Bowling  Green  - Hardee 

Doss,    William    Denver L.    1 Hinson    - Gadsden 

Downing,  Robert  Elisha J>re-Med.  1. Quincy   Gadsden 

Driggers,  Vaugrhan  Windell,  Ag.  3  &  T.  3 Wauchula  Hardee 

Drummond,  James  Hubert N.  2 St.   Andrews   Bay 

Dudley,    David    Ag.    V „.  Cuthbert     - Georgia 

Duncan,    Forest    Banks    -E.    E.    2 Tavares    - Lake 

Dupont,    Louis    Eugene   _ Ag.    4 Daytona  Volusia 

Duren,  Robert  Howell  Pharm.   1 Brooksville     Hernando 

Durst,  Bernard  King  M.  E.  4 „  Gainesville     Alachua 

Duval,    Wallace   O'Dell T.    4 Hampton    _ Bradford 

Dyer,    Borden   McLeod   A.    B.    3 West  Palm  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Dykes,    Robert  Jasper   E.    1 Miami     Dads 

Earnest,  Charles  Harold A.  B.  2 West    Palm     Beach Palm     Beach 

Earnest,  Robert  Lee,  Jr L.  3 West  Palm   Beach   Palm   Beach 

Eaton,    Oscar   Hardin    Ag.    1-yr - Lakeland    Polk 

Eberlein,    Fred    E - „.Ag.    2 Gainesville  Alachua 

Eddy,    Byron   Lilins   „ B.   S.   2 St.   Petersburg     Pinellas 

Edelstein,    William    E.    1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Edwards,  Harry  Alfred  _A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Lake  City  Columbia 

Edwards,  Henry  Leitner  A.  B.  4 Gainesville     Alachua 

Edwards,  Thomas  J.,  Jr - Pharm  1 Chattahoochee    Gadsden 

Eicks,  Clement  Simon A.  B.  1 New  York   New  York 

Ekeland,  Leif      Torolf _ B.  S.  3 Lake  Wales   Polk 

Elliott,   Robert  Beall  A.   B.   1 Bradentown    Manatee 

Ellis,  Elgar  Percy  - _....L.  3...- Port    White    Columbia 

Ellis,    Ben   Frank   Pharm.    1 -Panama   City   Bay 

Ellis,    Robert   Naudain    E.    1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Ellsworth,    Lloyd    Hayden    T.    Sp Gainesville     Alachua 

Elmore,   Franklin   Harper,  Jr L.   1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Ely,   Victor  LeRoy  A.   B.   S.   S.   1 Miami     Dade 

Emmert,    Paul    _ _ L.    3 Bradentown    Manatee 

Emmons,   Walter   Franklin   C.   E.   2 St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Ennis,  John  Gary  E.   E.   3 Tampa  Hillsborough 
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Engle,   Fred  William  „.Ag.   1-yr Lake  City  Columbia 

English,  Hugh  Young  _ _.A.  B.  3 Frederick     Maryland 

Entz,    Allan    Lamar   A.    B.    3 Leesburg    Lake 

Er.tz,    Noel    Webster    _._ A.    B.    1 Leesburg    Lake 

Enwall,  Hayford  Octavius  A.  B.  Sp..._ —  Gainesville     Alachua 

Eppert,   Herbert   CharL-s   E.    1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Erskine,  Charles  Horace _.Ag.  l-yr Orlando   Orange 

Ervin,  Richard  William,  Jr.,  A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Tallahassee    Leon 

Erwin,    Arthur   Garner    „ Ag.    1 Anthony  Marion 

Eahleman,   S.   K.,  Jr A.   &   S.   Sp Gainesville    Alachua 

Everidge,    Frank    ..._ _ Ag.    V Crestview  Okaloosa 

Etheridge,  James  Tyre  L.    1 DeSoto     City    Highlands 

Etzler,   Robert   Dekle   Ag.   2 Tampa   Hillsborough 

Evans,   Frank   . _ L.   3 Jacksonville    Duval 

Fahs,  John  Leonard A.  &  S.  Sp Leesburg    Lake 

Fant,   Julian   Earle   A.   B.    1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Farr,    Latimer   Cecil    _ _L.    Sp Wauchula     Hardee 

Farrell,   William  Joseph   E.   1. West   Palm   Beach   Palm   Beach 

Farrior,   Jewel   Rex   L.   8 Chipley    Washington 

Farris,  James  Liddell  A.  B.   1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Feinberg,   Herman   A.   B.   1 -Leesburg    _ Lake 

Ferguson,  Thomas  Sherod  . L.  3 —  Lake    City    Columbia 

Fernald,  Leon  Fitzpatrick Pre-Med.  1 Tarpon    Springs    Pinellas 

Femald,  William  Irvin  _ B.  S.  1 Tarpon    Springs    Pinellas 

Ferris,    George   Floyd    —E.    4 -Jacksonville    Duval 

Ficht,  Paul  Henry  A.  B.  S.  S.  1 -.Clearwater     _ Pinellas 

Fielding,   James   Newton   -L.   2 Gainesville     Alachua 

Fillingim,  Cameron  Earnest Ag.  V Bluff    Springs    Escambia 

Finlay,  George  Duncan  A.  B.  1 Blountstown   Calhoun 

Finman,    Ben  Jack   _ E.   3 Tampa   .....Hillsborough 

Fiorillo,   Anthony  Carl  _ .T.   1 New   York    New    York 

Fisher,  Luther  Colvin  Pre-Med.  1 Milton   _ Santa   Rosa 

Fisher,    Charles    Elton    _ E.    !..._ St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Fisher,  Velmer  Ray A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Tampa    ....- Hillsborough 

Fisher,    William   Hyde   _ E.    2 Tampa   Hillsborough 

Fleming,    David    Amos    JE.    Sp Milton     Santa    Rosa 

Fleming,    Samuel    Todd    Grad _.  Gainesville    Alachua 

Flood,    William   Edward   _ E.    2 West  Palm   Beach   Palm   Beach 

Flower,    Donald    Carroll    E.    !..._ Orlando   Orange 

Flowers,  George  Welch  A.  B.  S.  S.  1. Seville    - Volusia 

Foster,  Stanley  Kenneth  . Pre-Med.  1 St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Fogg,   Fred  William   - Ag.   V Gainesville    Alachua 

Fozzard,  Harry  Broward  A.  B.  S.  S.  1 „ Jacksonville    Duval 

Fowler,    William   John   _ E.   2 —Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Fox,    William.   Brooke   Ag.    V...._ _Tampa   _ Hillsborough 

Fox,  Edgar  Vincent E.   Sp Gainesville    Alachua 

Frazier,  Joseph  Wheeler,  Jr.  A.  B.  2 Tampa   Hillsborough 

French,  James  Jeffries,  Jr A.  B.  S.  S.  1. Tampa  Hillsborough 

Frensdorff,   Charles   August   .T.    1 Miami     Dade 

Friedman,    Jacob   Wolfe   ...E.    3 Pensacola   Escambia 

Frost,  Ellsworth  L.  E.   1 Dania  - Broward 

FHidger,    William    Bert   _...E.    1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Fussell,  Carroll  Wilbur...._L.  2  &  A.  B.  4 Webster     _ Sumter 

Gallagher,  Henry  Pre-Med.   1 Pensacola    Escambia 

Gallaway,  Horace  Eugene Ag.  V. DeSoto  City  ; Highlands 

Gamble,  William  David,  Jr...A.  B.  S.  S.  1 -Miami     Dade 

Gardner,  James  H A.  B.  1 Galloway    Polk 

Gardner,  John  Adolphus  Pharm.  2-yr Key   West   Monroe 

Gardner,  Milton  Cook,  Jr _ A.  B.  2 —  Camilla     _ Georgia 

Garland,    Lawrence   Ames Ag.    Sp Plant   City   Hillsborough 

Garrard,  George  B _ E.  1. Bartow    _ Polk 

Gaskin,   Shelby  Gunn  _. L.   3 Blountstown   _ Calhoun 

Geiger,  Thomas  Jefferson  ....Ag.  4  &  T.  4 Wellborn    Suwanee 

Gelston,  John  Hubert  _ _Ag.  1 —Camden  New  Jersey 

Gerrald,  Eddie  James   Ag.   V —  Oxford     Sumter 

Gibbons,  Gordon  Lorraine  „ L.  1 Tampa   _ Hillsborough 

Gilbert,   Addison   Starr,   Jr B.    S.   2..._ Kissimmee    _ Osceola 

Gilbert,  Wilkerson  Colby  Ag.  V....- Cottondale    Jackson 

Gill,  Elam  Emory  _ _Ag.  V Wauchula    _ Hardee 

Gillen,   Patrick   Henry T.   3 Gainesville    Alachua 

Giller,    Charles    _ _ E.    4 —Jacksonville    Duval 

Givens,   Val   Wright  „ Ag.   V Gainesville    Alachua 

Gillespie,  Harold  K.  ...- — Ag.  1-yr Lakeland    Polk 

Gladwin,   Robert  Usher  B.   S.   1 Fort    Pierce    Saint    Lucie 

Gilroy,    Robert    G _ _ L.    2 New    Smyrna    Volosia 

Gleason,  Charles  I _ I/.   1 Eau   Gallic   _ Brevard 

Gilmartin,    William    H.    . L.    2 Tampa  _ Hillsborough 
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Glenn,  Holden  Leer _.Ag.  Sp Alturas     Polk 

Glickstein,   Max  Samuel  _ E.   3 Jacksonville    Duval 

Glover,  Manuel  Marion  _ L.  2 Lakeland    ...„ Polk 

Godbold,    John    Charles    - Ag.    2 -.Tallahassee    Leon 

Goudeau,    Barbe    Ag.    1-yr Gainesville     Alachua 

Goethe.   Edward   K.   ..._ _ L.   2 Manning    Baker 

Goldstein,  Erving  Max L.  1 —Jacksonville    Duval 

Goode,  William  Guerry  - B.  S.  1 _St.    Augustine   Saint  Johns 

Gower,    Ralph    Amorous Ag.    1 Tampa   Hillsborough 

Gracy,  John  Shirley  -A..  B.  4 ..Gainesville    ..._ Alachua 

Gracy,  Luther  Cecil  ..._ „.A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Gainesville     ..._ Alachua 

Gracy,   William  Moore  A..   &   S.   Sp Gainesville     ..._ Alachua 

Graff,  Joseph  Wilfred  ..._ _ E.  1 West  Palm   Beach   Palm   Beach 

Graham,  John  Preston  _Pre-Med.  2 „.Kis6immee    Osceola 

Graham,  Paul  Harrison  A.  &  S.  Sp Gainesville    Alachua 

Gramling,  William  Sanders  A.  B.  S.  S.  !...„ Miami     Dade 

Gran,    Victor   Eli   _ T.    1 -Melbourne   Brevard 

Grange,  Gifford  _ _ _...B.  S.  1 South    Jacksonville    Duval 

Gravely,  Louis  Overton  L.  Sp.  V Fort  Meade  Polk 

Graves,   Barrow   Ag.   1 DeLand   Volusia 

Graves,    Hubert    Ag.    2 Quincy    Gadsden 

Graves,  James  Edwin,  Jr A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Quincy    Gadsden 

Gray,   Henry  L L,   8 Gainesville    Alachua 

Green,  Carl  Roger  _ _B.   S.  1 St.  Petersburg  Pinellas 

Green,  George  Benjamin  L.  E.  Sp Pensacola    Escambia 

Green,  George  Marvin  ..._ _ A.  B.  2 Tampa   Hillsborough 

Green,  Otis  Thatcher JV.  &  S.  Sp „.Ocala    Marion 

Green,   Tom   Underwood  _ Ag.   1 Gainesville    Alachua 

Green,  Truman  Powell _ A.  B.  8 Tampa   Hillsborough 

Greiner,    Archie    C.    „ Ag.    1 Lake  Hamilton  Polk 

Griffis,    Orville    J T.    1 „Starke     Bradford 

Grewell,  Errol  Guy  _ E.   1 West  Palm  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Guinand,  P.  Henry  .Pre-Med.  1 „Tampa   Hillsborough 

Gunn,   John   Stratton   _ E.   2 (Clearwater Pinellas 

Gunn,  William  Dudley  . B.  S.  2 Pensacola    Escambia 

Guthrie,    Milford    „ „.Ag.    V „Green   Cove   Springs   Clay 

Guthrie,  Thomas  J „.Ag.  V Green   Cove   Springs   Clay 

Guy,  Hubert  Graham  _ Ag.  1 _.St.    Augustine    Saint  Johns 

Hack,  Arthur  G _ _L.  Sp Gainesville    Alachua 

Hackney,  Gallie  Thomas  _.B.  S.  1 Fort    Pierce    Saint    Lucie 

Hadlow,    Frank    Nelson    ..._ _....E.    3 Jacksonville    Duval 

Halt,    Kenneth    Blaisdell T.   4 Lynn    Haven    Bay 

Hall,  Jack  N.  2 Sanford     Seminole 

Hall,  John  Lewis _ T.  1 Woodville     Leon 

Hamilton,    George   A Ag.    V _Quay    _....Saint   Lucie 

Hamilton,  Gordon  Dwight  ..._ _.B.  S.  2 New  Smyrna  Volusia 

Hamm,  John  W _ Ag.   V _Trenton    Alachua 

Hammar,  Harold  Edwin...,....Ag.  3  &  T.  3 Sebring  Highlands 

Hammond,   Walter  Lee  . Ag.   1 Frostproof     Polk 

Hancock,    Benjamin    _ L.    2 Pensacola    Escambia 

Hansbrough,  John  Hemdon   _....Grad Tampa   Hillsborough 

Hanscomb,  Paul  Clifford  ...._ E.  2 _  Gainesville    Alachua 

Hansen,  Kenneth  Kalmar A.  B.  4 Tallahassee   Leon 

Hansen,  Thomas   _ A.   &   S.   Sp Newberry     Alachua 

Hargis,   Lewis  Walter  Ag.   1 Umatilla  Lake 

Harp,  Alfred  Wright „.A.  B.   1 Wauchula     Hardee 

Harrell,  Evans   _ A.  B.   S.   S.   1 „ Jacksonville    Duval 

Harrell,  Hansen  Carmine  _.A.  B.  1 Live  Oak  „ Suwanee 

Harris,  Frank  Maurice _.L.  3 St.   Petersburg  Pinellas 

Harris,    Hugh    Carter L.    Sp Atlantic  City  _ New  Jersey 

Harris,  Jas.  Langford A.  B.  S.  S.  1 -.West  Palm  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Harris,  Pete  „.B.  S.  4  &  L.  1 Tampa   Hillsborough 

Harris,  William  Curry  A.  B.  1 Key    West    Monroe 

Harrison,  Clarence  A „ T.  1 Anthony  Marion 

Harrison,  David  Burell  B.  S.  1 _  Greensboro    Gadsden 

Harrison,   George  Oliver  . E.   4 Fort  Lauderdale  Broward 

Harrison,   T.   Wade  A.   B.   S.   S.   1 Palmetto   Manatee 

Harrison,  William  Maurice  _ B.  S.  8 _Cottondale  _ Jackson 

Harrod,  Kenneth  Robert A.  &  S.  Sp _...Orlando   Orange 

Hartridge,  Benjamin  Dillon  L.  8 Jacksonville    Duval 

Harry,    Edward    Perin    Ag.  2-yr Pompano  Broward 

Harry,  John  McDowell  Pre-Med.  1 _.Pompano    Broward 

Hart,    Kermit A.  &  S.  Sp Tampa    Hillsborough 

Hartsfield,  Olin  Sanford  .„ A.  &  S.  Sp _.West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Hartsfield,  Ralph  M.  „ A.  B.  2 _. Tallahassee   Leon 

Haskell,  Harold  Notman  _ Ag.  1 Mandarin  Duval 

Hastings,   John   Edward L.    1 Cleveland    Ohio 

Hathcock.  Theodore  MobIey....Pro-Med.   1 ...Plant   City   Hillsborough 
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Hatcher,   James    Russell    Pre-Med.    1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Hatton,  Earl  Miller A.  &  S.  Sp Bartow    Polk 

Hatton,   LeRoy  Alexander  ..._ Ag.   1. Bartow    Polk 

Hauser,    Charles    Roy    Grad Miami     Dade 

Hauptmann,  Oliver  Howard  B.  S.  3 St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Hawkins,    Charles    William    Ag.    V _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Hawkins,    William    A.    B.    1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Hawley,  Clifford  Daniel  A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Lakeland    Polk 

Hayden,   James   Rider   B.   S.   1 Tallahassee    Leon 

Haynsworth,    Shirley   D A.    B.    S.    S.    1 Miami     Dade 

Hazen,   Lucian  Ottis A.  &  S.   Sp Brooker    _ Bradford 

Hazard,    John    Beach    B.    S.    4 Jacksonville    Duval 

Head,    William    Pitt    _ L.    2..._ Jacksonville    Duval 

Helseth,    Will   John   E.    1 Vero     St.     Lucie 

Hemphill,   George   Lewis   _ A.   B.   1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Hemphill,  William  Albert  Ag.  1 _.Tampa    Hillsborough 

Henderson,   Edwin  Lloyd N.   2 Greenville    Madison 

Henderson,  Ralph  Windell N.  2 Greenville    Madison 

Henderson,    Joe    Planner L.    1 Elkine  North  Carolina 

Henderson,  William  Douglas  ..._ E.  2 Tallahassee   _ Leon 

Henderson,   Willie  Louis   Ag.   V Greenwood     Jackson 

Hendry,    Burton    _ _ E.    1 Arcadia _ DeSoto 

Hendry,   James   Winfield   _ L.   2...„ Fort   Myers    Lee 

Hendry,   William  Marion  L.   3 Fort   Myers    Lee 

Henrick,    John    J L.    3 Gainesville    Alachua 

Henry,  Sa-Fair  Lynard T.  1 Tallahassee   _ Leon 

Henson,    George    Grant   ..._ Pre-Med.    2 Miami     Dade 

Herrick,  Leonard  Tucker  B.   S.   1 Kissimmee  Osceola 

Herrick,   Rolland  Joseph   E.   2 West  Palm  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Heusted,    Willington    Victor E.    1 Fort   Myers    _ Lee 

Hewitt,  Oliver  William  B.  S.  l...._ St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Hiatt,   Leland   Wilbur N.   2 Gainesville  Alachua 

Hiatt,  Wilbur  Garland  A.  B.  2 Gainesville     Alachua 

Hibbs,    William    Liles    A.    &    S.    Sp St.   Petersburg   Pinellas 

Hicks,   Willard   Rhonald   Pre-Med.    2 Tallahassee   Leon 

Hickman,  W.  P A.  B.  S.  S.  Sp.  &  L.  1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Hicks,   Newnan   Burton   _Ag.   V Savannah    Georgia 

Higgins,    Barney    Reuben    E.    Sp Plant  City  _ Hillsborough 

Hill,    Charles    Stuart    B.    S.    1 „.  Palmetto     Manatee 

Hill,   Lawson   Edwin   N.  II Gainesville     Alachua 

Hill,    William   Logan    A.    B.    1 Gainesville    Alachua 

Hills,   Donald    William   E.    1 Panama   City   Bay 

Hills,  Harold  William  „ E.  2..._ Winter  Haven  Polk 

Hills,  Paul  Williams  B.  S.  3 Panama   City   Bay 

Hinckley,  Elmer  Dumond  A.  B.  4 Jacksonville    Duval 

Hinderliter,  Nelson  Henry  B.  S.  1. Winter    Haven    Polk 

Hinson,   Murphy   Roy   „ T.    4..._ Hinson    Gadsden 

Hirt,  Madison   Biggers  Ag.  V Tallahassee    Leon 

Hitchcolk,   George  Randolph L.  3 Jacksonville    Duval 

Hobbs,   William  Franklin   Ag.    1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Hobson,    Rupert   J A.    B.    S.    S.    1 Cumberland    Maine 

Hodges,   Fleming   Moody   Ag.   V Chipley    Washington 

Hodges,  Robert  Leo  A.  B.  3..._ Orlando   Orange 

Hodsdon,  Nicholas B.  S.  2 Miami     _ Dade 

Hoffmar,  Darwin   Miles B.  S.  1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Hogan,   Thomas   Chester   Ag.   V Otter  Creek  _ Levy 

Holland,    Charles   Jesse    A.    B.    1 Miami  : Dad« 

Holland,  John  Gill  Pre-Med.  2 'Miami  Dade 

Holley,   Maurice  Etheredge   A.   B.   1 West   Palm   Beach    Palm   Beach 

Holley,    Perry    Talmadge    Ag.    V Point   Washington   Walton 

Hollingsworth,    LeRoy   L Ag.   V Gainesville     Alachua 

Holmes,   W.   J.^   Jr Pharm.    !..._ Abbeville     Louisiana 

Honeywell,    Harry    L Ag.    V _  Forty    Fort    Pennsylvania 

Hosack,    Everett    Wayne   B.    S.    1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Houk,    Dean    Charles    A.    B.    1 _St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

House,  Ono  L T.   1 Lake   City   Columbia 

Houser,    Harold    Ransome    E.    2 Brooklyn     Clay 

Houser,    James    Cowing    B.    S.    3...„ Brooklyn     Clay 

Howard,  William  Parker,  Jr L.  2..._ Jacksonville    Duval 

Howatt,    Albert    Frederic    JE.    2 „St.    Augustine    Saint   Johns 

Howell,   Aaron    Burr   E.   1 _ Plant    City     Jlillsborough 

Howell,  John  Russell A.  &  S.  Sp Miami   _ Dade 

Howell,   Lauriston   VanLiew  .E.   1 St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Hubbard,    Albert    D L.    Sp Miami  Dade 

Hubbard,    Donald    _ _Grad Terra  Ceia   _ Manatee 

Hubbard,    Edwin   Love   L.    Sp _ Miami  - Dade 

Hubbard,  Richard  Joseph  B.  S.  !..._ „Orlando   Orange 

Hudnall,    F.    Samuel T.    2  Gainesville Alachua 

Hudson,    Henry    E _ T.    !...._ Jay  Santa  Rosa 
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Hudson,  James  Andrews  Ag.   Sp Miami     _ Dade 

Huffman,    Sam    Houston    ..._ T.    !...._ Cleveland     Charlotte 

Huggins,   Harvey   Blair   Ag.    1 -Malabar    Brevard 

Hughes,  Augustus  Marion  B.  S.  1 Bartow    Polk 

Hutihes,   Joseph    Grinnelle L.    1 Cedar  Keys   Levy 

Hughes,  Richard  Cannon  Ag.  2 „.Weirsdale    Marion 

Hull,   Horace   Simeon   Ag.    2 Gainesville     Alachua 

Hume,    Edward    Grisdale    Ag.    2 .Jacksonville    Duval 

Humphries,    Clayton    James    T.    1 _Mayo    Lafayette 

Hunt,   Vernon   Lester   E.    1 Leesburg    Lake 

Hurst,  Huber  C A.  B.  S.  S.  4  &  L.  Sp Gainesville    Alachua 

Hurst,  John   Blake Ac.   2 Little  River   Dade 

Hutson,  Albert  Donald  E.  3 St.  Augustine  St.  Johns 

Ibing,   Julius   Reed   A.    B.    1 Bartow        ._ Polk 

Igou,    Robert   Glenn    A.    B.    S.    S.    1 Winter   Haven   Polk 

Itkin,    Louis    Ag.    4-mo _New  York  New  York 

Ivey,   Frederick    Malcolm L.    1 Gainesville    Alachua 

Jackley,   Arthur  Randall   Jl.   B.   1 -.Hastings   St.   Johns 

Jackson,  John  Leslie  A.  B.  3 .._.Largo    Pinellas 

Jackson,  John  Mitchel  B.  S.  1 Palmetto    Manatee 

Jackson,   Walter  Herbert  E.   1 DeLand     Volusia 

Jackson,  William  Walter  L.  2 Muskogee   Oklahoma 

Janes,  A.  Egbert  B.  S.  3 _Wauchula  Hardee 

Jeacle,    William    _ L.    1 Mandarin    Duval 

Jefferies,    Leland    Edward    Ag.    2 _.Lake   Alfred    Polk 

Jenkins,  Jett  McLauren  _.B.   S.   1 Green    Cove    Springs Clay 

Jenner,    Stanley    Frederick Ag.    V -Jacksonville  Duval 

Joel,   Louis   S _ L.   2 -Jacksonville    Duval 

Johns,  Abb  Ben  Ag.  V Starke  Bradford 

Johns,    Carl    Pharm.   2-yr Starke  Bradford 

Johns,   Charley  E A.   B.   1 Starke  Bradford 

Johnson,   Arthur   Fielbeen,  Jr T.   3 Laurelhill    Okaloosa 

Johnson,  Alex  Ralph   Ag.  3  &  T.  3 „.Lutz    Hillsborough 

Johnson,   Charles   McCoy   L.    1 Miami    _ Dade 

Johnson,  Earl  W L.  3 Hammond    Lake    Indiana 

Johnson,   Falcolm   Lafayette  L.   2 -.Gainesville Alachua 

Johnson,    Gilbert   E _ —Ag.    2 -Bradentown    Manatee 

Johnson,  James  Massey  A.  B.  2 Pensacola   Escambia 

Johnson,  Jesse  Wilder  Ag.  2 -.Largo    Pinellas 

Johnson,    Paul    Ag.    V Armenia   Armenia 

Johnson,  Percy  McKenzie  ....A.  &  S.  Sp Jamison    Alabama 

Johnson,   Theodore   Somers   E.    1 -.Windermere   Orange 

Johnson,  Thomas  Anthony A.  &  S    Sp Pensacola    Escambia 

Johnson,   Timothy  Augustin   T.   2 Largo   Pinellas 

Johnson,  Vessey  Marklin  Pre-Med.  2 -Key   West  Monroe 

Johnson,  Victor  Floyd  C.  E.  3 Key  West  Monroe 

Johnson,    William    Hughes    E.    1 Tampa    Hillsborough 

Johnston,    Harry   Allison   L.   Sp Jacksonville    Duval 

Johnston,  Nathan  Jordan  ..._A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Luray   South   Carolina 

Johnston,   Robert  Charles Pre-Med.    1 Bartow    Polk 

Johnston,  Robert  Hartman  B.  S.  3 Micanopy    Alachua 

Jones,    Albert   Z Ag.    V Gainesville Alachua 

Jones,    Edgar    Charles    L.    1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Jones,    Jennings    Bryant Ag.    V Newberry  Alachua 

Jones,    Kenneth    Baxter   Pre-Med.   2 Tampa   _ Hillsborough 

Jones,   Liston   Stephen   Pre-Med.   1 Pensacola   Escambia 

Jones,  Robert  Allen  Pharm.   1 Micanopy    Alachua 

Jordan,  Birkett  Fry  A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Gainesville    Alachua 

Jordan,   William  Erwin   Ag.   2 St.    Matthews    S.    C. 

Judkins,  Donald  Russell  -.A.  B.  2 Largo    „ Pinellas 

Kane,    Robert    Livingston N.    2 Kane   Pennsylvania 

Kanner,  Aaron  Mitchell  A.  B.  1 Orlando   Orange 

Katz,    Hyman    L.    2 Jacksonville  Duval 

Keen,   William  Harrington   C.   E.   4..._ Bradentown    Manatee 

Keezel,  Joseph  Otto  Pharm.  2-yr Winter   Park    Orange 

Kent,  Frederick  Alexander....A.  B.  S.  S.  2...- Cocoanut    Grove    Dade 

Kelly,  Richard  Lovett  A.  &  S.  Sp Miami    Dade 

Keck,   James    Gaylord   E.    1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Keller,  Robert  Augustus   ...._ _....E.   1 Fort  Meade  ....- - Polk 

Ki  ■     y,    I  f    j:  min   James A.   ^.   1 Inverness   Citrus 

Kelly,   John   Homer   T.    1 -.Carbur    _ Taylor 

Kent,    Leith    Dunlop    E.    1 Cocoanut    Grove    Dade 

Kennedy,  Joseph  Howard  Ag.  1-yr Bradentown    Manatee 

Kilcrease,   James   Albert   Ag.   V —  Baker    Okaloosa 

Kincaid,  Marion  Troy  ...- A.  B.  1 Orlando   _ Orange 

Kinchen,    Cleo.    P A^g.    V -Alamo   Georgia 
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King,  Ernest  Milton  _....A.  B.  Sp _Tampa  — Hillsborough 

King,  George  Broome A.   &  S.   1 Jacksonville    Duval 

King,   Harry  Eubanks   - L.    1 White  Springs  Hamilton 

King,    William    Courtney    . — L.    2. — Gainesville    Alachua 

Kirk,    Thomas    S - E.    1 Jacksonville    - _...     Duval 

Kirchik,    Jack    R _ - T.    1 Key   West  - Monroe 

Kirkland,    Deppish,    Jr L.  1 Gainesville  Alachua 

Kirtland,  Michel  W A.  &  S.  Ad.  Sp St.   Augustine  ...._ St.   Johns 

Klein,  Stephen  Falk  E.  3 Pensacola   Escambia 

Knight,    Fred    Key    Ag.    3 Melbourne    - Brevard 

Knight,  Hugh  Edwards T.  3 Valrico    ..._ Hillsborough 

Knight.  Hollis  Vaughn  L.  1 Starke    - Bradford 

Knght,  Peter  Oliphant  - L.   1 Tampa   Hillsborough 

Knight,  Walter  Eugene  C.  E.  3 — Bunnell  — -  St.  Johns 

Knowles,  Robert  Samuel  T.   1 -St.  Petersburg  - ~ S?"^  ,  ® 

Kromer.   Arthur  E.,  Jr „_Pre-Med.   1 Tarpon    Springs    Pinellas 

Laird,    Addison    Shuler    „ Ag.    2. — St.   Matthews  S.   C. 

Laird,  Augustus  McKenzie  -_A.  B.  1 -St.   Andrews    _    Bay 

Laird,   Donald   Clifton   L.   2 Millville    Bay 

Laird,  Henry  Starmore  E.  1 Graceville    ..._ Jackson 

Lake,    William   James    ..._ L.    1 Sanford    Seminole 

Lancaster,  Lamar  Leo  Pre-Med.  2 Bartow  „ _ Polk 

Lanier,    P.    K.,    Jr ™ E.    1 Madison    Madison 

Langford,  John  Kirby  C.  E.  3 Lake   Butler  Union 

I.angford,    Maurice    Gerald   _ T.   3 Lake  Butler  Union 

Lang  worthy,  Frederick  H A.  B.  4 Daytona  Beach  Volusia 

Lapham.  Harry  Houston,  Jr B.  S.   1 Fulford    _ _ Dade 

Lassing,   John  Maurice,   Jr A.   B.   !...._ St.   Petersburg  ...„ Pinellas 

Lasswell,  Frederick  Daniel Ag.  V Gainesville    Alachua 

Lathrop,  Rodney E.   1 Bradentown    Manatee 

Laurent,    Jack    Mattison Ag.    1 Bartow     _ Polk 

Lawhorne,  Carl  Tillman  T.  3 Hampton    Bradford 

Laymon,   Russell   Lowell   Pre-Med.   2 Miami   Dade 

Leak,   George  Tillman  A.   B.   S.   S.   1 Ocala   Marion 

Lee,   Eular   B _ B.    S.   !..._ Selma    _ _ N.    C. 

Lee,  John  L _...A.   B.   S.   S.   1 _.Live   Oak    „ Suwanee 

Lee,   Joseph   Akin   -A.    B.    1 Fruitland  Park   Lake 

Lee,   Homer   Basil   . _A.   B.    S.   S.   3 Melbourne   Brevard 

Lee,    Herbert   Anthony    C.    E.    3 Gainesville    Alachua 

Lee,    Rex    Eytong B.    S.    1 Center  Hill  Sumter 

Leffingwell,   Charles   Brooks B.   S.   1 —  Bradentown    Manatee 

LeGall,    Louis    _Voc.    Ag —  Gainesville    Alachua 

Leikvold,  Honroe  N _ Pharm.  2 Daytona    Beach    Volusia 

Lemon,   James    Mc William   B.    S.    4 Gainesville    _ Alachua 

Leonard,   John   Richard   C.   E.   2 Gainesville    _ Alachua 

Leonard,    Samuel    W _ T.    3 Blountstown   Calhoun 

Levinson,    Albert    B.    S.    2 Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

Levy,  Emanuel  Maurice  _.E.  E.  2 _  Pensacola   Escambia 

Lewis,  Henry  Hayes,  Jr Ag.   1 Marianna    Jackson 

Lewis,  Lawrence  Leonard  Ag.  V Woodville    Leon 

Lewis,   Roger  Kenneth   L.   3 West   Palm   Beach   Palm    Beach 

Ligsyit,    Robert   Cooke N.    1 St.    Cloud   Osceola 

Lightsey,    George    Warren    Ag.    Sp Bartow    Polk 

Lilienthal,    Henry   Franklin    L.    3 Jacksonville    Duval 

Limbaugh,  Thomas  Newton  Ag.  1 — Starke    Bradford 

Linebaugh,  Charles  David  L.  1 Tampa Hillsborough 

Link,  Carl  Temple  Grad Orlando   Orange 

Little,    Glenn   Arthur    „ E.    2 — Gainesville    Alachua 

Livingston,  Archie,  Jr A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Madison   Madison 

Livingston,  J.   B A.   B.   S.   S.   1 St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Locker,   Jack    B _ Ag.    V -Gainesville    Alachua 

Logan,    John    Henry    _ Ag.    t Sneads     Jackson 

Long,    Eustice    Clyde Pre-Med.    1 Madison   Madison 

Lopez,   Clifford  Andrew   |L.   1 St.    Augustine „ „ St.    Johns 

Lord,   Raymond   Roosevelt   L.   2 Key     We«t     _ Monroe 

Lorraine,  Jacques  Fred  C.  E.  2 Orlando     Orange 

Lossing,   Fay  Allan   „ C.   E.   2. — Sanford     _ Seminole 

Love,   S.   Kenneth   _ B.   S.   1 St.   Augustine  _ St.  Johns 

Lovvorn,   Charles  Jason  ....A.   B.  B.  S.   2 .Okeechobee    St.    Lucie 

Lowenstein,    Max    Milan A.    B.    Sp._ Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Lowry,   Dexter  Marvin,   Jr A.  B.  1 Tallahassee     _ Leon 

Lucas,   Eli   Buraon   - A.   B.   2 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Luethi,   Harry   Arthur   L.   2 Key   West  _.-.  Monroe 

Lundstedt,    Sigurd    Ag.    V - Miami     _ _ ;-""** 

Lundy,    Richard  Theodore   _ E.    1 Bradentown     _ - "'"|'1J 

Lusk,   Egbert  Eugene..- L,   Sp Lakeland    _......  ...i'oiK 

Lyons,  Franklin  Buford...„ Ag.-Voc Alton     ....Lafayette 
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McGiffin,   Thomas   Jackson,  Jr Law 

McGill,    Edmund   Robert   A.    B. 

McGinley,    James    Donald    E. 
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McAdam,    Edward    Haywood    ^.    1 Pensacola     - - Escambia 

McAulay,    Charles   Moore   B.    S.    3 New    Smyrna    - ^"i^^i* 

McCall,   Charles   Lawton Pre-Med.   1 „Miami     _ Dade 

McCall,   Fred   Wallace,  Jr T.    1 Miami     - - ■■■^'^^ 

McClain,     Howard     Elton     ...„ Grad Gainesville     _ Alachua 

McClendon,    Henry    Grady    Ag.    2 Tampa     _ Hillsborough 

McClendon,   J.    B _ A.g.    1 „..Tampa     _ Hillsborough 

McClung,   John   Newton   ...._ E.   2 Clearwater    Pinellas 

McConnell,    George    Brewster    Ag.    1...- Tampa     Hillsborough 

McCorkle,   Edward   Porter  L.   3 „Lakeland     ...._ - Polk 

McCormick,  Samuel  0 Pre-Med.  1 _Palatka     - Putnam 

McCranie,   Joseph   Jackson   Jr...A&S   Sp _ Jacksonville     Duval 

McDonald,   Jackson   Henson...._ T.   4 Ft.    Pierce    _ _ - ..St.    Lucia 

McDonald,   Harrison   Hodges L.  2 Gainesville    _ „.Alachua 

McDonald,    Robert   Earnest,   Jr...A.    B.    1 Fulford     _ Dade 

McDonald,    William   Drury Pre-Med _ Pensacola    _ Escambia 

McDowell,    Charles    James    E.    1 Jacksonville     Duval 

McDowell,  David  Franklin  ..._ A.   B.  4 Gainesville    Alachua 

McElroy,    Hiram    „ E.    !..._ Tampa     ^...Hillsborough 

McFarland,    Earley   DeWittc.A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Odessa     Pasco 

McFatter,    Theron    K Pre-Med    1 Vernon    - _ Washington 

3 Jacksonville     Duval 

2 Waldo     Alachua 

1 West  Palm   Beach   Palm    Beach 

McKay,  William  A.  B.  S.  S.   1 Tampa     Hillsborough 

McKeown,    Charles    William E.  Sp Rockledge    - Brevard 

McLaughlin,    Frank    S Grad DeFuniak    Springs    Walton 

McLaughlin,    Hubert    Ellsworth T.  1 Okeechobee     _ _ Okeechobee 

McLaulin,    Leon    Victor Pharm  1 Sanford    - Seminole 

McLin,    Charles    Benjamin....A.  B.   S.  S.  1 Jacksonville     Duval 

McMillan,   David   Glenn    _...J3.    !...„ Okeechobee    ...„ Okeechobee 

McMillan.   Kenneth  Findley....A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Okeechobee    Okeechobe* 

McMuIlen,    Chester    Bartow L.    3 Largo    _ - Pinellas 

McMullen,     Harry     Eldon....A.  B.  1  &  T.  1 Clearwater     _ Pinellas 

McRee,    John    Wilson Pre-Med.    1 Tampa      Hillsborough 

Mac   Donell,   Henry  Oswald A.   &   S.    1 St.    Augustine    St.    Johns 

Mac   Lear,    Malcolm   _A.g.    1-yr _ Orlando     Orange 

Mabry,    Harvey    Melvin    L.    3 Jacksonville     Duval 

Maddox,   Marshall   Malcolm Pharm.   2 Alachua    _ Alachua 

Madison,  Hirt  Ag.  V Tallahassee     _ _ Leon 

Magill,    Glenn    Tillman    E.  E.  2 LaBelle     _ .Lee 

Mahoney,    Clarence    Vincent _L.  Sp _ Sanford    _ Seminole 

Maloy,   Selby  Marion E.   E.  2 Bradentown      .„ Manatee 

Malphurs,     Coey     . C.  E.  2 High    Springs    „ _ Alachua 

Malphurs,    Ojus    _ Ch.  E.  4 High    Springs     Alachua 

Maner,   John    Ogilvie   Ag.  1 Brooksville     Hernando 

Mank,    Philip    Jameson A.  B.  S.  S.  2 „.Miami  Dade 

Manley,    David   Bott   Pre-Med  1 -Orlando   - Orange 

Mann,    Beverley    B.  S.  1 St.     Cloud     Osceola 

Mann,    Orion   Alfred   _.T.    1 Ft.     Meade     Polk 

Mann,   Robert   Henry   Ag.    3 -Palatka    Putnam 

Mann,    W.    Albertis    Pre-Med    2 Orlando     Orange 

Markett,    Frederick    Serrine Pre-Med  1 Arcadia     DeSoto 

Markham,    Joseph    Henson A.  B.  4 Lake    City    Columbia 

Addison     Franklin E.  1 Tallanassee    _ Leon 

Carl    Alexander Pre-Med  !..._ St.    Augustine    St.    Johns 

Henry    Augustus. ...A.  B.  S.  S.  1 -Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Lehnholf     Spiller_ B.  S.  2 Tallahassee  _ -  Leon 

Otis    Fee    Ag.    2 Winter    Haven    Polk 

Tom _ A.  B.  Sp _.J  acksonville     Duval 

Wm.    Donald E.    1 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Martell,  Grant  Arthur Ag.   4 Fellsmere    _ St.    Lucie 

Martin,    Clarence   Hanford   L  3 Gainesville    _ Alachua 

Martin,     Leonard     Alfred E.  Ad.Sp.  V Picayune     Mississippi 

Stewart     Atwood Ag.  1-yr _ Audubon     Brevard 

John    Keenan L.  Sp Tampa      Hillsbe rough 

Joseph    Lester A.  B.  1 Sea    Cliff    N.    Y. 

Ernest    Edward. A.  B.  3 Century   Escambia 

Jack    Carroll...- Pharm.  1 „ Wauchula     - _..Hardee 

Masters,    Purvis    Marcus L.  Sp Elkton   _ St.   Johns 

Mathews,    Horace    Guy A.  B.  3 Hawthorn     Alacliua 

Mathews,    Howard    Randall A.  &S.  Sp - New    Smyrna    Volusia 

Mathis,    Thos.    Otis -...A.  B.  S.  S.  4 Paxton     — - „....Walton 

Matthews,    Jackson    Clifford L.  1 Trenton     - Alachua 

Matthews,    John    Roy .A.  B.  1 Hawthorn     Alachua 

Matthews,    William    Douglas JS.  1 St.    Augustine    St.    Johns 

Meadows,    Woodard   Oscar Ag.    V Moultrie     - Georgia 


Marshall, 
Marshall, 
Marshall, 
Marshall, 
Marshall, 
Marshall, 
Marshall, 


Martin, 

Martin, 

Martin, 

Mason, 

Massey, 
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Means,     Samuel     Clifford Ag.  V Ft.     White     Columbia 

Meeks,    Adolphus    Elmo A.  &  S.  Sp Tampa     _ Hillsborough 

Mellor,    John    William E.  4 Jacksonville     Duval 

Menge,    Conrad    Shands M.  E.  2 Fort     Myers     Lee 

Menge,     Joseph     Wilmar E.  1 Fort    Myers     Lee 

Melson,    Samuel    Dent A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Merrin,    Geo.    Alfred Ag.    1 Plant     City     Hillsborough 

Merrin,    Joe    Knox C.  E.  2 Plant     City     Hillsborough 

Merritt,     Richard    Claudius. ...A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Jacksonville     _ .Duval 

Mickler,    Maynard E.    3 Ponce    de    Leon    Holmes 

Middlekauff,     Willis    William B.  S.  2 Orlando     _ _ Orang* 

Middleton,    Stephen    Roche    E.    1 St    Augustine    St.    Jonns 

Middleton,    William   Edward T.    1 Panama    City     Bay 

Middleton,    Wm.    Sylvester A.  B.  4 Pomona     Putnam 

Milam,    George    Walton L.    3 Jacksonville     Duval 

Miles,    William    Marion L.    Sp Tampa     Hillsborough 

Miller,    Albert    Hiers B.  S.  1 Dukes     „ Union 

Miller,    John    Bernard _ T.  2 Eustis      Lake 

Miller,   James   Theodore Ag.  2 Haines    City    Polk 

Mills,    Horace    Rich A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Miami     ..._ Dade 

Mills,    George    York    A.  B.  1 Aucilla     Jefferson 

Mims,    Charles    Emmit_ Ag.  V Sylvester     Georgia 

Minardi,     Joseph _ Pre-Med.  1 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Mitchell,     Donald     Geo B.  S  .1 Eustis      Lake 

Mizell,    Orville   LeRoy C.  E.  2 Lake     Butler    _ Union 

Mobley,     Gordon    Simpkins,    Jr E.  1 Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Mobley,  Ralph  Hudson Pharm.  2  yr Dade    City    Pasco 

Mock,    Albert    Edward Pre-Med  2 Pensacola     Esorambia 

Montgomery,     Hugh    Troup Ag.  Sp Titmpa     Hillsborough 

Monroe,    Bun    Hunter B.  S.  2 Tboipa     Hillsborough 

Moore,    Dewey    Rex _.. Pharm.    2-yr Darlington     Walton 

Moore,     Mont     Boderick Ag.  1 London     Canada 

Moore,    Thomas    Earle A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Miami     Dade 

Moore,     William     Gerald A.  B.  1 Daytona     _ Volusia 

Morgan,    Wm.    Dallas A.&S.Sp.&L.Sp Jacksonville     Duval 

Morgan,    Wynne    Harold A.  B.  1 Miami     Dade 

Morris,     Alton     Chester T.  1 West    Palm    Beach   Palm    Beach 

Morris,      Burris Ag.  V Round     Lake     J.ickson 

Morris,     Loren    Albert T.  1 Bushnell     Sumter 

Morris,     Neal Pre-Med.     2 Pensacola     Escambia 

Munson,    Roswell    Wm E.  Sp Waldo     Alachua 

Mounts,     Charles    Eugene T.  1 Zephyrhills     Pasco 

Mounts,     Marvin     Umphrey....Ag.  2&  T.  2 Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Moye,     William     Belmont A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Sanford     Seminole 

Murphree,    John    A.    Henderson.. ..A.  B.  3 Gainesville     Alachua 

Murphy,    Louis    Edward E.    1 JacKsonville     Duval 

Musselwhite,      William Ag  3 Homestead       Dade 

Nehrling,    Berthold    Edwin Ag.  V Orlando     _ _ Orange 

Newell,     George    Albert M.  E.  1 Onando     _ _ Orange 

Newton,  John   Timemon Ag.   V Westville     Holmes 

Newton,     Robert    Dee.Jr L.2 Citra     _ Marion 

Newton,    Virgil    Miller A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Niblack,   Charles   Turner Pharm.  1 Dunnellon     Marion 

Niblack,    Julian  ; L.     1 Dunnellon     _ Marion 

Nichols,    Wesley    Ward E.  E.  2 Melbourne     Beach     Brevard 

Nielsen,   Clarence  James Ag.   2 West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Nimmons.    Ralph    Wilson A.  B.  S.  S.  1 St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Niper,     Cicero     Edgar Ag.  V _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Nolen,    Robert    Emmett Grad -Gainesville     - Alachua 

Noles,    William    Christopher T.    1 Sarasota     Manatee 

Nolte,   John   Otto,  Jr L.    1 JacKsonville     _ Duval 

Norris,  James   L Ag.   V Freeport     v Walton 

Northrop,   Walter  Dawson A.  B.  S.  S.  1 St.    Pauls    _ N.    C. 

Norton,  Charles  Edward A.  B.  S.  S.  1 South   Jacksonville   Duval 

Norton,     Clyde     H Ag.  3 Winter     Haven     _ Polk 

Norton,    Elmer    Maurice L.  2 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Norton,    John     Broward Ag.  1 Haines    City    Polk 

O'Dell,   James    B _ N.    1 Micanopy     „ Alachua 

Odom,    Alton    Brooks Ag.    1-yr Munson     Santa    Rosa 

O'Donald,     Ed     Todd _ B.  S.  1 Jacksonville     Duval 

Ogg,    James    Arlos B.  S.  2 Clearwater     _ Pinellas 

O'Hara,   Leonard   A Ag.   V Live     Oak     ..._ Suwanee 

Oosterhoudt,   Samuel  Frank....A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Ormsby,   Aubrey   Cartwright..Ag.  4  &  T.  4 Larkins     _ Dade 

Ormsby,    Theodore    Autrey E.  1 Larkins    Dade 
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Osborn,    Leon    L A.  B.  2 Zellwood     Orange 

Overstreet,    Murray    Wharton A.  B.  3 Kissimmee    _ Osceola 

Owen,    Homer    J A.  B.  S.  S.  !...._ St.   Petersburg   ...._ Pinellas 

Owens,    Wallace    Burns L.    2 Jacksonville     Duval 

Padgett,    Mack    H L.    Sp Mayo   Lafayette 

Page,     Edward     Eugene B.  S.  1 Wakulla     _ Wakulla 

Paniello,    Jose    Ocejo Pharm.    1-yr Tampa     _.Hillsborough 

Parham,    Thomas    Hubert A.  B.  2 Oxford     Sumter 

Parker,    Ivan    Eugene B.  S.  1 Mount     Dora    -Lake 

Parker,    Orion    Greet,    Jr L.  2 Tallahassee     Leon 

Parker,    Robert    Clayborne A.  B.  1 Tallahassee     Leon 

Parker,    William    Lee Ag.    V Gainesville'    _ Alachua 

Parkhill,    Richard    Ross A.  &  S.  Sp Jacksonville     Duval 

Parks,    George   Willoughby,   Jr A.  B.  1 Stuart    Palm    Beach 

Parks,     Thomas     Jefferson Ag.  V Arcadia    DeSoto 

Parmenter,    William    George E.  E.  Sp Orange     Park     Clay 

Parrish,     Harvey     Scott L.  1 Lakeland     Polk 

Parrish,    James    Floyd Ag.    V Jstachatta     Hernando 

Parrish,     Paul     Giddens E.  1 .Tampa     Hillsborough 

Patey,    Wm.    Bartell.A.  &  S.  Sp.  &  L.  Sp Miami     __ Dado 

Paul,    Jacob L.    1 Atlantic    City    New   Jersey 

Payne,    John     Harlston T.  1 Dowling    Park    Suwanee 

Payne,    Hilary   Norman Ag.    V Gainesville     _ _ Alachua 

Pearce,   Fred   C „ .T.  1 .Arcadia     DeSoto 

Pearce,  J.  D.,  Jr Pharm.  1 St    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Pearce,    James    Martina B.  S.  3 Tampa     _.Hillsborough 

Pearce,     John     Edwin C.  E.  2 Newberry     Alachua 

Pearce,    William   Orten,   Jr Ag.   2 Bartow     Polk 

Peoples,    Earle    Edward E.  E.  3 Lake    Butler    Bradford 

Peers,   James    Prentiss Pre-Med.    1 Tampa     —Hillsborough 

Pelham,    Beatry    E T.    !...._ Millville     „ Bay 

Pendarvis,   Lawrence   Ted Ag.    Sp Blountstown     Calhoun 

Pelot,    Frank    Cooper A.  B.  2 _Manatee     Manatee 

Penick,   Thomas  Eugene A.  B.  S.  S.  1 West   Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Penrose,     Norman     Samuel Ag.  1-yr _Tampa     —Hillsborough 

Pepper,     Max B.  S.  2 Gainesville     _ - Alachua 

Perry,    Roy   Augustus Pharm.    2-yr Cocoanut    Grove    _ Dade 

Perry,    Henry,    Jr E.    2 Wildwood     _ Sumter 

Persons,    Charles    Wright T.  3 Gainesville     _ _ Alachua 

Peterson,    Coy    Monroe Ag    V Oneco     Manatee 

Peterson,    Harold    Philip E.  E.  2 West    Tocoi    _ Clay 

Peterson,   Herbert   Lewis L.    2 St.     Petersburg    Pinellaa 

Petteway,    Gordon    Powell L.    1 _Brooksyille     Hernando 

Petty,   Charles   Edmond A.   B.   S.   S.   1 Mason    „ West    Virginia 

Phillips,    William    T A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Lake    City    ...._ _ Columbia 

Philpot,    Henry    P L.    Sp Bell      + „ - Alachua 

Pickard,    Bertram    Lee Ag.    Sp New    York     New    York 

Pierce,    Robert    Samuel A.  B.  4 Marianna     „ Jackson 

Pierce,     Robert     Bell -A.  B.  Sp Green     Cove     Springs     ..._ Clay 

Piper,   Ellis    Gardner A.  B.  2 Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Pirenian,    Zareh    M _ E.    1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Pitchford    Joe    Jones B.  S.  1 Jenson     St.     Lucia 

Pittman,    Owen    Willis,    Jr L.    2 Miami     Dad« 

Plockelman,    Raymond    Henry E.  Sp West    Palm    Beach    _ Palm    Beach 

Plumb,    Lester    Daniel T.  1 Clearwater    _ Pinellas 

Polhill,   John    Carter L.    3 Lakeland    Polk 

Pomeroy,    Edwin    Francis,    Jr L.  2 -Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Pomeroy,    Stewart   Lines    E.    4 Jacksonville     Duval 

Pomeroy,    William    Harold Ag.    4 Orlando     Orange 

Pope,    Miller    Woodson Ag    1 Lakeland     - Polk 

Poppell,     Tyson     Edward A.  B.  S.  S.2 Millville     _ Bay 

Porter,     Ned     Swindell A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Apalachicola     Franklin 

Porter,   Richard   Gibbs,   Jr _ Ag.    1 Apalachicola     Franklin 

Poston,    Rollin    Herbert T.    1 Bascom     Jackson 

Potter,    Anderson    Hocker.... Pharm.    1-yr Leesburg      Lake 

Potter,    James    Theodore A.  B.  S.  S.  1 West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Potter,    Paul    Willson L.    1 West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Powell,    William   Hannon,    Jr _A.  B.  1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Powers,    William    Harris A.  B.  1 Ocala   _ Marion 

Pratt,    Stuart    Arthur _ B.  S.  1 Parker     „ Bay 

Price,    Carl    Alva B.  S.  1 West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Prime,  George  Benjamin _ E.   1 Sarasota     Sarasota 

Pritchard,    James     Wesley A.  B.l Miami     Dade 

Pryor,   George   Washington. ...Ag.  4  &  T.  4 Mary    Esther    Okaloosa 

Quimby,    M.    W Pharm.    2-yr Corinna    Maine 

Quinn,   John   Martin A.  B.  1 _St.    Petersburg    Pinellaa 
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Raasch,     Ezra    Elwood..._ „ B.  S.  3 _.Leesburg     _. Lake 

Radford,   Charles   Denson A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Live     Oak     Suwanee 

Rambo,    David   Alva _ E.    4 Orlando     _ _ _ Orange 

Rambo,    Edwin    Cyrenius Pharm    1-yr _Orlando     _ _ Orange 

Ramborger,    William   Douglas-A.  &  S.Sp.._ Orlando     _ _ Orange 

Ramsey,    Louie    R T.    4 Pensacola     Escambia 

Ramsey,    Willard N.    II _ Warrington     _ i^cambia 

Ramsey,    Thomas    Winston B.  S.  2 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Randolph,  James  Henry,  Jr_.A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Randall,    Roger  Tanner _ L.    1 St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Raulerson,    Hiram    H A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Okeechobee     Okeechobee 

Raymond,    Ernest   Parsons _ Ag.   2 Ft.    Myers    _ _ Lee 

Recker,    Lewis    Leland -A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Winter   Haven    „ Polk 

Reece,    Joe    Dean „ A.  &  S.  Sp _ Tallahassee     _ „ Leon 

Reed,   Lawrence  BrownelL E.  2 Gainesville    _ Alachua 

Reeder,    Franklin    Bryant E.    1 Welaka     _ Putnam 

Regero,  Charles  James L.  1 Kissimmee    _ _ _ Osceola 

Register,   Alton   Augustus _ E.    1 Fort  Pierce  _ St.  Lucie 

Register,    Charles   Hughes E.   3 Lake    Butler    _ Union 

Remington,     Daniel     Durst Ag.  2 Glen    Mont    _ Ohio 

Reynolds,    Marion   Wadley A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Revels,    J.    Vernie „ T.    2 Florahome   _ Putnam 

Revels,     Percy     B A.  &  S.  Sp _Florahome     _ — Putnam 

Rhoden,  John   Bethel _. -Ag.   V..._ Frostproof     Polk 

Rhudy,   Ralph    _ _ B.   S.    1 Gaineeville    _ Alachua 

Rice,    Horace    D _ T.  1 Groveland     _ Lake 

Richey,    Horace    Edgar T.    2 Miami     _ Dade 

Richardson,    Linton   A Ag.    1 O'Brien     „ „ _ Suwanee 

Richardson,   Mark  Meadows _Ag.   2 _Evinston      Alachua 

Riddle,    Howard    Sterling E.    4 Clearwater    _ „ Pinellas 

Riedel,    Louis „ Ag.    V Chicago    _ _ Illinois 

Rifkin,    Louis T.  1 Miami     „ „ Dade 

Roberts,    Bonny    Kaslo _..T.    1 Sopchoppy     „ -.Wakulla 

Roberts,    Earl    Hambey Pre-Med.    2 Lawtey     _ Bradford 

Roberts,   Hugh,   Jr _ E.   3 „.Miami     . „ Dade 

Roberts,  Joseph   Leon J>re-Med   1 Miami     Dade 

Roberts,   Sidney  D Pre-Med.   1 Trenton    _ Alachua 

Robertson,   George  Corwin   _ E.   1 Ortega    ...„ _ _ Duval 

Robertson,   Jack    D.,   Jr „L.    1 .0(jala     .._ - Marion 

Robertson,    Will    Martin Ag.    V Bluff    Springs    _ Escambia 

Robinson,     Wilburn A.  B.  2 Leesburg     _ Lake 

Robinson,    Winthrop    Marston L.    1 Tallahassee     Leon 

Robison,    John    Malcolm. _ Ag.    V Cleveland     _ Ohio 

Roche,    Buell   Franklin Pre-Med.   2 Vernon     Washington 

Rogells,    Jack    R Ag.    2 Palmetto     _ _ Manatee 

Rogers,  Frazier _ Grad Gaineeville    Alachua 

Rogers,    James    B _ L.    1 Gainesville     _ _ Alachua 

Rose,   Horace  John _ Pre-Med.   1 New     Smyrna     Volusia 

Rose,   James   Richard   ..„ „ L.   2 Jacksonville    Duval 

Rose,    John    Theron_ A.  &  S.  Sp Bladen     Springs    _ Alabama 

Rosin,     Aurel     Marcus A.  B.  1 Arcadia     _ _ DeSoto 

Ross,    Robert    Donald JI.    1 -.Norfolk     Virginia 

Rosselli,    Donald    Daniel Pre-Med.    2 St.    Petersburg _ Pinellas 

Rouse,    James    Bass Ag.    V.._ Jacksonville     _ _Duval 

Rouse,    James    Walter _ Ag.    V Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Rudowski,   Patrick   Wm.„ „ Ag.   V Palatka    Putnam 

Russ,     Sam A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Tampa     _ „ ..Hillsborough 

Russell,    William    Dalzell A.  B.  S.  S.  2 -..-Jacksonville    Duval 

Rutledge,    Ernest L.    3 Brooksville     Hernando 

Saarinen.     Arthur     W -..A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Newberry    Alachua 

Safer,    Jake   Victor Pre-Med.    1 Jacksonville     - Duval 

Sale,    Thomas „ _L.    3 -Chipley     - Bay 

Salley,    Henry    McKie _ E.    2 Jacksonville    Duval 

Sanchez,    Ernest    Edward A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Sarra,    Ernest   LaMar Pre-Med.    1. Pensacola     - _ .Escambia 

Sasnett,    Irving   Lonzo Ag.    V Westville   _ Holmes 

Sasnett,   Richard  Maxwell,  Jr Ag.    1 Jacksonville    - Duval 

Sauls,   Byron  Tewilliger B.    S.   2 -Wauchula    _ Hardee 

Sauls,   Walter   Scott „ Ag.    V Dover     Hillsborough 

Scarborough,  Chaffie  A._Ag.  Sp.  &  T.  Sp White     Springs     Hamilton 

Scarborough,    Edgar   Warren Ag.    3 -Chattahoochee     _ Gadsden 

Scarritt,    Harry    H Pre-Med    1 Pensacola     _ - EJscambia 

Schabinger,  John  Ewing Ag.   3 -Delray     Palm     Beach 

Schild,    R.    H T.    3 Gainesville     - Alachua 

Schilling,     Allen     Edward A.  &  S.  Sp LaCrosse    _ Wisconsin 

Schrebnick,     Joseph A.  B.  1 West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 
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Scotten,     Rawley    Wilson B.  S.  3 Gainesville     Alachua 

Scribner,    Nelson    Joseph .T.    Sp _ Miami     „ Dade 

Schwartz,    Joe T.    1 Miami     JDade 

Scruggs,    Charlie    Frank _ B.  S.  1 Miccosukee    _ Leon 

Sears,     William    Joseph A..  B.  2 Kissimmee    _ _ Osceola 

Sebring,    Harold    Leon L.    1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Selle,    John    Frederick    E.    1 Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Semilof,    Benjamin L.    3    Brooklyn    New    York 

Sessions,     Marion     Bennett _ L.  2 -Live   Oak   _ Suwanee 

Sewell,    Russell    Dale _Ag.    V Oxford     _ _ _..Indiana 

Shafer,   William   Wallace A.   B.   Sp Haines     City     __ Polk 

Sharon,   James   Gibson „ L  2 Sanford     Seminole 

Shores,    Robert ^g.    V Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Sharpley,    Henry    Colniore.„ _Ag.     Sp Gainesville       Alachua 

Shaver,    Ezea    Eugene,    Jr. A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Shaw,   Howard   U _ Ag.   V Tampa     ..Hillsborough 

Shear,    Leonard    LeRoy E.    2 Daytona     _ Volusia 

Shelkofsky,    Raymond    Charles E.    1 Jacksonville     .'._ _ Duval 

Siegal,     Herman _ _...L.    2 Jacksonville 

Shipp,    Edward   Crawford E.    1 _Lake    City    . 

Shipp,    Hoge    Witherspoon B.  S.  1 Tallahassee 

Shirley,    Cephas    Irwin,    Jr A.  &  S.  Sp „Glen    Ridge 

Shopiro,     Joseph A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Miami     , 

Shockley,  Francis  Woodyard_A.  B.  S.  S.  3 Avon    Park 


..Duval 

1 Columbia 

_ Leon 

JNew    Jersey 

JDade 

Highlands 


Sias,    Frederick    Ralph _ E.    1 Orlando     _ _Orange 

Sias,     Richard     Alan _...A.  B.  4 -Orlando     _ Orange 

Sibert,    J.    D.    Jr _ L.    2 Miami     „ Dade 

Sikes,    John    Carlton. _Ag.    V Bonifay     Holmes 

Simmonite,    Henry    George J\..  B.  1 Miami      Dade 

Simmons,    Charles    Pinckney L.    1 -Laurens   _ - S.   C. 

Simmons,    Daniel    Curtis Pre-Med.    1 DeFuniak     Springs     Walton 

Simmons,    Francis    Morgan B.  S.  1 _Tampa     Hillsborough 

Simmons,    Rex    O _ Voc.  Ag Gainesville      _ Alachua 

Simmons,     Stephens     E _A.  B.  1  &  L.  1 Manatee     Manatee 

Simmons,    Oscar    Brownlee L.    2 Laurens   S.   C. 

Simpson,     Arthur     Allen A.  B.  1 _Kissimmee    _ _ - Osceola 

Simpson,    John    Milton    Bryan L.    1 Kissimmee    _ _ _ Osceola 

Sims,    Charles   Henry Ag.    V Graceville     Jackson 

Sivia,     Fred     Curtis _A.  B.  S.  S.  l..._ Live     Oak     _ „ Suwanee 

Sixma,    George    Gordon Ag.    3 Lake     Helen     _ Volusia 

Skeels,   Norman   Arthur E.    1 _DeLand     Volusia 

Slade,    Richard    Kirven _ B.  S.  1— Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Slaughter,    Henry    Belt G^ad Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Smith,    Alfred    William _A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Fruitland    Park    _ Lake 

Allan    Lowde _ E.     1 New    Smyrna    Volusia 

Bunnie    Othanel T.    3 Blountstown     Calhoun 

Carl    Holt _ Pre-Med.    1 .Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Edward    FVank E.    1 So.    Jacksonville    Duval 

Eugene     Lauraine A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Seabreeze    - Volusia 

Foster     Shi A.  B.  S.  S.  4 JIawthorne    Alachua 

1 Williston      _ „ Levy 

1 Jacksonville    Duval 


Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith. 
Smith, 
Smith, 


Homer 
Horace 


Alton B.  S. 

Elon Pharm. 


Heyburn   Dale T.   2 Oneco     „ Manatee 


Henry    James Pre-Med. 

Harry    Marion Ag. 


2 Gainesville     Alachua 

3 Winter    Garden    .- _ Orange 

James    Larimer _ Ag.    1 Orlando     _ _ Orange 

Mead Ag.    1 Palmetto     _ Manatee 

Richard   Manzo „ Gyad Jacksonville    Duval 

Wade    Hampton T.    1 Greensboro     „ Gadsden 

William    Robert -L.    2 Ocala     _ _ „ Marion 

Wilbur    Ritchie A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Gainesville     Alachua 

Smithwick,    William    Vereen L.    3 Pensacola    Escambia 

Smysor,    Paul    Allen A.  &  S.  Sp.  &  L.  1— Gainesville  Alachua 

Snow,   Harry   Martin E.    1 St.    Augustine    St.    Johns 

Sparkman,  Claude  Jefferson..A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Fulford     Dade 

Speer,    Herbert    Lawson....Ag.  3  &  T.  8  V Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Spencer,    John    Nichols B.  S.  1 New    Castle    Pennsylvania 

Spencer,     Thomas    Knight A.  &  S.  Sp _Tampa     JHillsborough 

Squier,    Thomas    Mayhue A.  B.  1 St.     Petersburg    _ Pinellas 

Squires,   Walter   George -Ag.   V Gainesville      „ Alachua 

Spring,   Harold  Arthur  L.   1 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Stagers,   Oscar   M Ag.   V -Gainesville     Alachua 

Stallings,    Eugene    E Ag.    V Orlando     _ Orange 

Stanly,    William    Alfred Pre-Med.    1 Fort    Lauderdale    Broward 

Stansfleld,    Harold    Campbell E.    2 -Tampa     Hillsborough 

Stansfield,    William    A Pre-Med.    1 -Tampa     Hillsborough 

Stanwix-Hay,    Walter   Harry E.    1 Jacksonville    JDuval 
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Btarry,    Corwin    Marens ~_T.  1 Blountstown     — Calhoun 

Steele,  Thomas  Allen Jig.   V Gainesville    Alachua 

Steen,    Vernon   Calhoun _ _E.    1 St.    Petersburg    „ _ Pinellas 

Stein,    Maurice „.L.    8 _Tampa     Hillsborough 

Stephens,    Carl    Wilson Ag.    1 Ona     Hardee 

Stephens,    Lowell    Oliver A.  B.  3 _Stewards(»n     Illinois 

Stephens,    Malachi...^ Ag.    V Gainesville    Alachua 

Stephens,     Malcolm     Leslie L.  8 St.     Augustine    _ St.    Johns 

Stephens,    Osier    Z N.  1 Strasburg     — Jllinois 

Stewart,   Arthur  Edward L.   2 „.Cocoanut    Grove    _ Dade 

Stewart,    Harry    Milo _A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Stewart,  Jackson  Ernest -Ag.   1 —Frostproof     _ Polk 

Stokes,    Everett   Ottis Pharm.    Sp Bunnell    _ St.    Johns 

Storm,   Francis   Fernando,   Jr L.  8 Clearwater     Pinellas 

Story,    Wm.    Lasenby,    Jr A.  &  S.  Sp..„ -Winter    Garden    ..„ Orange 

Strickland,,   Judson   William Ag.    4 Homestead     _ Dade 

Strickland,    Rupert Ag.    1 „Greensboro    Gadsden 

Strode,    Carl    Clay... T.    1 Green    Cove    Springs    .. -Clay 

Stuart,    James    Kolb Ag.    Sp Bartow    „ Polk 

Stumpe,    Anthony    William. E.    2 _Palatka     „- Putnam 

Stypman,   Alfred  Edward „Pre-Med.   1 West    Palm    Beach    „ Palm    Beach 

Stypman,    Charles    Otto , E.    l...._ West    Palm    Beach    __ „.Palm    Beach 

Suggs,    Charles    McDavid Ag.    V Steinhatchee     „ LaFayette 

Sullivan,     James     Teford A.  B.  1 3Iadi8on     „ JMadison 

Sullivan,    Wm.    Bryson Ag.    V McAlpin    Suwanee 

Summers,    Charnelle   Hodges E.    3 West    Palm    Beach    _„ Palm    Beach 

Swails,   Spencer  A _ Ag.  V Yulee    ...„ Nassau 

Swain,    William    Bryan..._ Ag.    V Lake    Alfred Polk 

Sweat,   W.    Earnest L.    3 Mulberry    „ Polk 

Swoope,    Charles    Carrot....- E.    2 New    Smyrna    Volusia 

Tandy,    Henry   Earle Ag.    2-yr Tampa     Hillsborough 

Taylor,    Charles    Henry Ag.    2 Plant   City   Hillsborough 

Taylor,   Frank   Francis T.    4 Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Taylor,   John    Stansel,   Jr Ag.   3 Largo     — Jinella* 

Taylor,   Nathaniel   Chapman..A.  B.  S.  S.  1.— Jacksonville    — - - Duval 

Taylor,    Wilmer   John L.    2 St.     Petersburg    _ __ Pinellas 

Theed,     Clement    Lee -L.     2 Gainesville     Alachua 

Thigpin,    Herbert    Harry Ag.    V Miami       Dade 

Thomas,   Dowdell   Daniel Ag.   1 Plant   City   Hillsborough 

Thomas.     Philip     Everett A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Thomas,    William    Rufus,    Jr A.  B.  1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Thompson,    Abner   Douglas Ag.    1 Okeechobee     _ Okeechobee 

Thompson,   Hu?h   Lee....„ A.  B.  2 Miami       Dade 

Thompson,      Roy _...A.  B.  1 -Lakeland     Polk 

Thomson,    John    Hrahomski _.L    Sp Quincy     _ Gadsden 

Thrasher.    Robert    Carter A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Sanford     ...._ _ _ _.._ Seminole 

Tibbits,   Burton  Allen  B.  S.   1 Homestead     __ Dade 

Tice,    James    Thompson,    Jr A.  &  S.  Sp -Bartow     _ - -Polk 

Tillman,    Sidney    Fletcher Ag.    V Gainesville     ._ _ Alachua 

Timmons,    Doyal   Edgar T.    1 -Wauchula    Jlardee 

Timmons,   William   Hamilton A.  B.  1 Ocala    - Marion 

Timpas,    Anthony   Lampron E.    3 -Gainesville     — Alachua 

Todd,     Edgar    Russell A.  B.  2.... -St.     Petersburg    _ - Pinellaa 

Todd.    Francis    Ridgeby...- Ag.    2 Avon    Park    ....„ Highlands 

Tomlin,   Robert  Franklin _ L.   2 Plant     City     -Hillsborough 

Tompkins,    Lamar   Joshua E.    1 -..Leesburg     . — _ Lake 

Tooke,    William   Lorenzo Pharm.    3-yr Floral    City    - Citrus 

Towle«,   Alton   Myers T.   3 Crawfordville     _ — Wakulla 

Trammell,    Earl    Worth L.    2 Miami       Dade 

Trammell,    Joe    Wilson L.     1 Tallahassea     Leon 

Trevor,  Edwin  Fogarty  E.  2 Key    West     Monroe 

Trimble.    Robert    Cochran E.    4 Bradentown     Manatee 

Trimble.     Robert     Samuel A.  &  S.  Sp -Gainesville     Alachua 

Troxler,    Lindsay    B Ag.    1 Ocala     Marion 

Troxler,    Walter    Garnett A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Ocnla    _ - Marion 

Truitt;     Claude    D Ag.     V Gainesville     Alachua 

Trump,    Raymond   Frankland E.    1 Jacksonville    Duval 

Turbyfill,    Otho    Benjamin E.    2 Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Turner,    Wellie    Love Ag.    V Shelby    _ - N.    C. 

Tweedel.    Carl    Lee _ E.    1 Homestead     - _ _ Da.de 

Tyler.     Edmond     Palmer A.  B.  S.  S.  1 .Jacksonville     Duval 

Tyler.     Orville     Zelotes A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Jacksonville    - _ Duval 

Ucker,    Edward    Egan. E.  Sp Savannah     _ - _ Georgia 

Ucker.    Paul    Francis Ag.    2 -Savannah     _ Georgia 

Usher,    John    William...- L.    !....„ Miami       _.Dad« 
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Van    Cleef,   Clinton   B _Ag.   4 Glenwood     Volusia 

Van   Hyning,   Gather   C B.  S.  2 Gainesville     Alachua 

Van    Landingham.    Cecil   W...A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Miami       _ Dade 

Van   Landingham,   Jno.   Wesley-.-Ag.   V Westville     - Holmes 

Varena,  Alfred  Arthur  _ E.   1 Sebring:     highlands 

Vaughan.     James     Arthur A.  B  .S.  S.  3 DePuniak    Springs    Walton 

Vaughan,  Richard     Ferguson _A.   B.  3 Dover     _ Hillsborough 

Vaughn,    Robert  James Pre-Med.   2 -High    Springs    _Alachua 

Virgin,     Roscoe     Stark -Ag.  V DeLand     „ Volusia 


Wade,   Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr E.   1.. 

Wakefield,     George    Norton. ..Ag.  3  &  T.  3.. 

Wainwright,  Edward  Joseph. .Pharm^  Sp.. 

Waldo, 

Walker. 

Walker, 

Walker. 


„.Palmetto     _ 3Ianatee 

Apalachicola     Franklin 

Starke     Bradford 

Kenneth....- ...._ E.    2...._ Willimantio  Connecticut 

Frank     James -A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Jacksonville     - Duval 

Fred    Winter _ _.Ag.    Sp Gainesville    — _ Alachua 

J.    B _ Grad -Baker    Okaloosa 

Wa'ker,   Shade   Wilson,   Jr A.  B.  S.  S.  4 St.     Petersburg     - Pinellas 

Wallace.  Robert  George L.   2._ -Daytona    - - Volusia 

Walpole.    Francis    H A.  B.  S.  S.  1 Sarasota     — -Sarasota 

Whitcomb,    Walter   Raleigh Ag.    V Umatilla    — Lake 

Ward.   Harold  Anson,  Jr.„ - E.   2 Winter    Park    Orange 

Ward,    Massey   Jemigan Pre-Med.    2 -_ DeFuniak     Springs    Walton 

Ware,   Clarence   Enoch L.    Sp -Miami      Dade 

Warner,   Charles   Hamilton T.   1 St.    Johns    Park    Flagler 

Warren,  Asa  B _ _ -Ag.  V Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Warren,     Fuller _ _ A.  B.  1 Blountstown     Calhoun 

Warren,    John     P B.  S.  3 .Sebring     Highlands 

1 Tampa     Hillsboreugh 

3 -.-^Jacksonville    Duval 

1 Palatka     _ — Putnam 

Key    West    Monroe 

Grant    .._ _ Brevard 


Bartow     - -Polk 

Leesburg   - Lake 

Eagle    Lake    _....Polk 

Tajnpa     _ -Hillsborough 

-Tampa     - Hillsborough 

-.Clearwater    - Pinellas 

Jacksonville    - JJuval 


Warren,   William    Curtis _.L. 

Washburn,    Cyrus - E. 

Waterman,    Arnold    Thomas E. 

Watkins,    John    Kirkwood L.    Sp 

Watts,    Frederick    Arnold — L.    Sp — 

Watts,    Olin    Etheredge -...A.  &  S.  Sp 

Way,    Charles    Howard  .._ A.  B.  S.  S.  1 

Way.    Clayton   Raymond - _ L.  1.. 

Weatherwax,    Olustee    Kenneth E.    8.. 

Webb,    Curren    Elmore- E.    3., 

Webb,   Sam  Graham Ag.   1.. 

Webster,     Edwin     B - - Ji..  B.  2 

Weeks,     Hubert A.  B.  3...._ Tampa     _ _ Hillsborough 

Weidlinp,    Carl    Phillip,    Jr B.  S.  1....- Jt.    Lauderdale    _ Broward 

Weidling,    Rolf    Schlemmer A.  B.  3 Jt.    Lauderdale    __ Broward 

Weissinger,  Arthur  Bingham E.   1 Orlando     _ - Oranga 

Weiher,    David    Elsworth A.  B.  S.  S.  1 -Winter   Haven    - - PoIk 

Welch,    Gardiner    Warren A.  B.  1 -Gainesville     _ - Alachua 

Wells,    Henry   Irvin - T.    2 -Panama   City   - - Bay 

Wells,    William    Greene Grad....- -City    Point    ..- _ —Brevard 

Wells,    William   James,   Jr T.    3 Holley     - —-Santa     Rosa 

Wesley,    Herman   Franklin — .Ag.    V Gainesville     Alachua 

Wesson,    Leonard    Allison- .E.    4 Tallahassee     — - - Leon 

West,    Arthur    Lowell - E.    2..- Tampa     Hillsborough 

West,    Charles    Alfred — B.  S.  1..- Tampa     - Hillsborough 

West,  Thomas  Franklin,  Jr L.  2 -.Gainesville     Alachua 

Weston,  Weldon  King „..Ag.  V Gainesville    — - — Alachua 

Wetmore,   Ray  Edward E.   1 Lake    Wales    Polk 

Weyer,  Eric  Vincent  Ag.  Sp -Brooklyn      J^ew     York 

Wheeler,    Carl    Bryson Ag.    V Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Wheeler,   Joseph    Drew..- _ - T.    4— Gainesville     Alachua 

Whidden,  Cecil  H _ -A.g.  V Chattahoochee     Gadsden 

Whidden,   Robert  Julian -Ag.   V Sycamore     — Georgia 

Whisenant,    Robert   B _ E.    1 Palmetto     - Manatee 

Whitaker,    Glenn    Owen A.  S.  Sp St.    Petersburg    ...- - Pinellas 

Whitcomb,    Walter    Raleigh Ag.    V Umatilla     - -Lake 

Whitehead,    Ivan   Ingram Ag.    V Caryville     - - - Washington 

Wiig,    John    Cornelius A.  B.  2 Cocoa    - Brevard 

Wiig,    Paul    Orlando _A.  B.  3...._ Cocoa    - - Brevard 

Wilder,    Calffrey   Dana -..Ag.    !...._ Tampa     Hillsborough 

Wilhoyte,    Roy    Evans Ag.    1 JLake    Wales Polk 

Robert  Lathair E.   1 Leesburg     Lake 

Arthur     Rees A.  B.  S.  S.  3 Tallahassee     - Leon 

Burton    CaswelL T.  2 Tallahassee     Leon 

Edwin    Lacy — T.    1....- Williston     - - Levy 

Williams,    Herbert   A L.    3....- Jacksonville    - Duval 

Williams,    Hoy   Mizelle Pharm.    2 Alachua     - ~ Alachua 

4 -Tampa     Hillsborough 

2 -Ocala    Marion 


Wilkerson, 
Will-ams, 
Williams, 
Williams, 


Williams, 
Williams, 


Irvine    DeBerry E. 

John    Elarle...- E. 
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Williams,    Lovick   Pierce L.    1 Gainesville    „ Alachua 

Williams,    Thomas    Cook A.  B.  S.  S.  1 St.    Augustine    St.    Johns 

Williamson,    Franklin    E Pre-Med.  1 Kenova    West    Virginia 

Williamson,    Frank    Harold. L.    2 Miami       „ Dade 

Willingham,    Herman Ag.    V Pensacola    _ Escambia 

Willis,    Eugene   Edward _ Ag.   V Warrington     Escambia 

Wingate,    Rosier    Alton -Ag.    V -Faceville     _ „ Georgia 

Wilson,    Alvah    Harry E.    2 -Jacksonville     Duval 

Wilson,    Dwight    Lyman T.    2 Gainesville     Alachua 

Wilson,    Frank    Lester.„ _ Ag.  1 Bartow Polk 

Wilson,    Gorman    Coite A.  &.S.  Sp St.    Augustine    St.    Johni 

Wilson,    Robert    Murch E.    4 Jacksonville     Duval 

Wilson,     Maurice     James A.  &  S.  Sp Bartow     Polk 

Wilson,   Roland   Austin,   Jr A.  &  S.  Sp „ Tampa     Hillsborough 

Wilson,    Vern    William Ag.    4 Kissimmee    _ Osceola 

Wilson,  William  H.,  Jr A.  B.  S.  S.  Sp Lake    City    _ Columbia 

Wilson,    William    Sidney L.    1 Gainesville     Alachua 

Willoughby,    Claude    Houston Grad Gainesville     „ Alachua 

Wimer,     Arthur     C B.  S.  1 New  Castle  Pennsylvania 

Winburn,    E.    S _ X.    Sp Mayo     Lafayette 

Windham,     James     Walton A.  B.  Sp Newberry     Alachua 

Wingfield,    Robert    Hester E.    1 Eustis     Lake 

Winter,    Henry    Kenneth Ag.    1 Oakland  Orange 

Wise,    Eugene    Field „ A.  B.  1 Gainesville    Alachua 

Wise,    Jacob    Hooper _ A.  B.  4 Gainesville     Alachua 

Witter,     Frank    Howard Ag.     Sp Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Wolfe,    William    Hannah „ L.  1 Pensacola     Jlscambia 

Woodbery,    Edward    Benson A.  B.  4 Quincy     _ _ Gadsden 

Woodiuff,     Richard     S A.  B.  1 Orlando     _ Orange 

Woods,    Basil T.    Sp Gainesville     _ „ _ _ Alachua 

Woods,    Irving    Judson T.    1 J>erry     „ — Taylor 

Woods,    Lemuel    Phillips „ B.  S.  2 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Worden,    Harold    Chester B.  S.  2 Winter     Haven     .._ Polk 

Work,    Burton   Nathaniel Pharm.    Sp DeFuniak    Springs    Walton 

Work,    Ellis    Clyde E.    1 Bagdad     _ - Santa     Rosa 

Worley,    Lee    McBride L.    1 -Miami     _ _ Dade 

Wray,     Robert - Grad Ocate     - Marion 

Wright,    Claude   Bernard Pre-Med.    1 St.     Petersburg    _ Pinellas 

Wright,    Frank    Sumner A.  B.  S.  S.  2 Jacksonville    J3uval 

Wright,    Scheffel    Hays _...Pre-Med.    1 Miami     Dade 

Wyatt.     Milton     Hans A.  B.  3 Bradentown     3Ianate« 

Wynn.    Clarence    Arnold Ag.  V -Auburndale      Polk 

Yates,    William    Avery Ag.    V Quitman     - Georgia 

Yeats,    Milton    Leonidas - L.    2 Tampa     Hillsborough 

Yetter,    Harold    Moore A.  B.  2 Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Young,    Harry    Irvin „ _A.  B.  S.  S.  1 St.     Petersburg    - Pinellas 

Young,   Martin   Greene Ag.   2_ Jupiter    _ Palm    Beach 

Young,     Robert    Conger A.  B.  S.  S.  3...._ Ozona     _ _ Pinellas 

Ziebe,    Otto    Edward E.    1 -JacksouTille    ...„ — _ Duval 

Zuber,   Frank    Ernest Ag.   V „Tampa     ..._ Hillsborough 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1923 

Name  Postoffice  County  or  State 

Abzercrombie,     Undine     Dora     Williston     _ Levy 

Adams,    Mrs.    Annie   McPherson    Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Adams,    Esther    Natalie    Bradley    Junction    Polk 

Adams,    Grace    Margaret    _ -West  Palm  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Adams,    Mayme    Orischa    Bonifay     Holmes 

Adams,    Willie    Thomas    - _ Lady    Lake    Lake 

Addison,    Frances    Eliza    Loughman     Polk 

Addison,    Maggie    Mattie    Loughman     Polk 

Addison,    Mary    Victoria    Loushman     Polk 

Aiken,    Stanley   Washington    Labelle  Hendry 

Akins,    Eliza    „ _ - _ St.    Catherine    ...._ Sumter 

Albury,     Dorothy     - Key     West    Monroe 

Alderman.    Callie    Juanita    - Myakka    City    Manatee 

Allen,     A.     C Zellwood    - Orange 

Allen,     Bessie     -Lecanto   _ Citrus 

Allen,    William   D — Palatka     Putnam 

Allison,   Anna   Maud   _ - Palmdale     .— - Gladea 

Altman,    Ola    - Ft.    Meade    Polk 

Alvarez.    Aileen    Annie    - Starke    Bradford 
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Ambrose,    Claudia    Gertrude    ..._ Waldo     _ Alachua 

Anderson,     Beulah    -Manatee     Manatee 

Anderson,    Emmet   D _Homestead     _ Dade 

Anderson,    Lucretia    Sara    _ _ Live     Oak     _ Suwanee 

Andrews,    Lothair    Benjamin    Darlington     — Holmes 

Anderson,    Margaret    Edith    _ Jacksonville    Duval 

Anderson,    Margaret   M Lake    Hamilton    „ Polk 

Anderson,    Phillipa    Gray    „ Tampa    Hillsboro 

Anderson,   Mrs.   Virginia  June  Ft.    Myers    „ Lee 

Annis,    Edna    Gertrude    Ellenton     _ Manatee 

Appleby,    Marian    Kistler   Sanford     _ Seminole 

Asbury,  J.   W _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Asbury,    Mrs.    J.    W _ _ Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Asson,    Thomas    Morton,    Jr _ Bushnell     _ Sumter 

Attanasio,   Carmela   Labelle    _ Hendry 

Atanasoff,    Ethelyn    Bradley  Junction   _ Polk 

Autrey,     Mamie     Miami     _ _ Dade 

Avrett,    Lillie    Mae    „ „.Wrens     _ _ _ Georgia 

Ayers,   Mamie   Lee   Altha    „ Calhoun 

Bailey,    Annie    Beatrice    Port    Tampa    City    _ Hillsboro 

Bailey,    Mrs.   Ruby   Ha    (C.  A.)    __St.     Cloud    — _ _ _ Osceola 

Baker,    Mrs.    Genevieve    „ _ Lake   Worth  Palm   Beach 

Baker,   Roxie   _ _ „0'Brien Suwanee 

Baldwin,    Mrs.    Annie   Alachua     _ Alachua 

Ballon,     Amelia     _ _ _ _ Wilson     North    Carolina 

Barber,     Ola     _ Bunnell      _ JPl&gler 

Barber,    Pearl    Nita    _ Cross     City    Dixie 

Barchan,    Rose    _ _ .Jacksonville    Duval 

Bard,    Sarah    Hyatt   _ _ Palatka     _ Putnam 

Barksdale,   Mrs.   Grady   O'Rear  Jacksonville    — Duval 

Barnard,    Mabel    Clair    Pinetta    . — — —    Madison 

Barrs,    Eva    Bunnetta    Larkins      ...^ _ Dade 

Barry,    Janie    Imogene    _ _Leesburg     _ _.Lake 

Barton,    Bertha    Eleanor    _ _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Baughman,  Essie  Beatrice  Cross     City    _ Dixie 

Baynard,    Catherine    Adelaide    _ _ _St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Beck,  Alfred  Herman  _ Gainesville    . — Alachua 

Beck,    Dow    Gary    _ „ _ Ocala     „ + Marion 

Beeler,    Mrs.    Lora   Luvemia    _Groveland     _ Lake 

Belcher,    Frances    _ „ Largo     Pinellas 

Bellah,     Maybelle    Gainesville  Alachua 

Bernard,    Rudolph    Nichlos    .Pinecastle     _ Orange 

Berry,    Julia    L _ „ _ Quitman     _ Georgia 

Betts,    Zoe    Claire    ...._ „ Ocilla     _ Georgia 

Bethea,    Bessie   Marie    _ Alachua     Alachua 

Billings,  Bernice  Viola  Plant    City    ...._ _ _ Hillsboro 

Bird,    Henry    Faulkner    _ Perry     „ _ Taylor 

Bishop,    James     Barco     Gainesville     Alachua 

Black,    Arthur    Keith    „ Laikeland Polk 

Black,    David    William    Lakeland     Polk 

Blackburn,   Mrs.    Ida  May   Gainesville     Alachua 

Blackburn,    Luther    Lebyran    _Ft.   Lauderdale   „ Broward 

Blackburn,   Maude   Lillian   Bowling     Green     Hardee 

Blacklock,   Mrs.   Adelia  Johnson  _ _ „Gainesville    ■. _ Alachua 

Blair,    Mrs.    Alice    Mary    .Jacksonville    Duval 

Blair,    Edna    Elizabeth    Oklawaha    Marion 

Blakeley,   Herry   Edward   _ _ _Punta    Gorda     Charlotte 

Blitch,   Clifford   Gordon   „ Raiford     _ ..Union 

Blitch,     Loonis     „ Ocala     ^„ _ Marion 

Blount,   Mrs   Jimmie   Leila  .Labelle     _ Hendry 

Bodiford,    Estelle    Ellen    _ Cross    City    Dixie 

Bohmann,   Mary   Martha   _ Dade    City     _ Pasco 

Bond,    Horace    _ Lake     City     ^ Columbia 

Bond,    Vivian    Anna   „ „.Palatka     _ Putnam 

Boney.    C.    DeWitt    Wauchula    _ _ Hardee 

Booth,   Elizabeth   Laura   _ Tavares    Lake 

Bouchelle,    Anne    Virginia    _ „ DeLand   Volusia 

Boulware,    Mrs.    Roberta    (R.  S.)    Island     Grove    - Alachua 

Bowen,    Reeves    _ Chipley     Washington 

Boyd,    Carrie-Benie    _ Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Bozeman,    Mrs.    Etta    Myrtle    „ _ „. Wellborn     Suwanee 

Bozeman,    Marvin    Luther    _ _ _ Wellborn     _ Suwanee 

Bradbury,    Mrs.    Esther    _ .Leesbur^     _ Lake 

Braddock,   Mrs.   Mary   Elizabeth  Crescent    City    _ - Putnam 

Bradford,   Mrs.   Lula  B „ Tampa    _ - Hillsboro 

Bradshaw,    Jammie    Jennings     Hamilton 

Bradflhaw,    Virgil  Marland   San    Antonio    Pasco 
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Bratley,    Homer    Eells    _ Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Brenk,    Wm.    Chas _ „ Boca    Ratone    Palm    Beach 

Briant,    Mrs.    Bailey    _ _ Lithia     _ Hillsboro 

Bridges,    Evelyn    Belle    Coleman     „ Sumter 

Brisson,  Russell  Gordon   Daytona    Beach    Volusia 

Bristol,    Loris    Rood    Gainesville     Alachua 

Brock,    Tee    Chipley     Washington 

Brooks,    John    Freeman    _ Eau    Gallic    Brevard 

Brown,   J.    Colvin    „ Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Brown,    Ru  !"us    Lester    Geneva    Seminole 

Brown,    Warford    „ .Trenton     _ Alachua 

Brush,    Charles    Henry    Gainesville     Alachua 

Bryson,    Bernard    Edward    „ -Live    Oak    . — Suwanee 

Buckley,  Rolf  Kennard  Tampa     _ „ Hillsboro 

Bulford,    Amy    Hilliard     Nassau 

Bulla,    Lillie    Elliott    _ _ -Sophia     _ North     Carolina 

Bullard,    Mrs.    Fannie   Avrett   Ft.     Pierce    _ _ St.     Lucie 

Bullock,    Emma   Lenora   _ -Nocatee    „ DeSoto 

Bunting,    Mattie    _ Madison     Madison 

Burdin,     Norma    _.Brook8ville     _ Hernando 

Burnett,    Minnie   Mae    _ _ New    Smyrna    _ Volusia 

Burnham,    Mary    Martha    Dade     City     Pasco 

Burns,    Bertha    Lou    _ Enterprise     _ Volusia 

Burrus,    Irene    Virginia    Key    West    _ Monroe 

Bush,  Opha  Wauchula     „ „ Hardee 

Butler,    Mrs.    Vida   Alice   Kathleen     ..._ _ _ _ Polk 

Cadwallader,    Marguerite    Grace    Little   River   „ Dade 

Sameron,    Maggie    Audrey    „ Sylvester     _ „ Georgia 

Cameron,    Pearl    „ Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Campbell,    C.    Louise   _ _ Tavares     _ Lake 

Cannon,   Mary  Amanda   _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Carey,    Miriam    Elane   _ Key    West    Monroe 

Carnes,    Carl    Clinton    Florahome     _ Putnam 

Carrier,    Mrs.    Alice    Bingham   _ Orlando     _ Orange 

Carter.    James     Cook     _ _ Gonzalez     _ Escambia 

Carter,    Wm.    LaFayette    Waukeenah     Jefferson 

Cason,    Henry    Vasco    „Otter    Creek     _ Levy 

Cason,    Pearl    _ Melrose     _ Bradford 

Gates,    Lena    Thelma    _ „ Wauchula    _ Hardee 

Cawthon,     Beatrice     _ Bonifay     _ _ Holmes 

Chaffee,    Ruth    N „ _ DeLand     „ Volusia 

Chaffer,    Herbert    Jones    . „ Longwood    Seminole 

Chambers,    Imo    _ Brooksville     _ _ .Hernando 

Chambers,     Lloyd     _ _ New    Orleans    _ Louisiana 

Chambers,    Lois    _ _ New    Orleans    _ Louisiana 

Chapman,    Ethelyn    Carrie    _. _ DeLand     _ Volusia 

Chapman,   Violet  Lillian   Palatka    .„ __ Putnam 

Chellberg,    David   G.    A Worcester     -...Jdassachusetts 

Chesser,    Essie   Mae   _ Hollister     _ Putnam 

Chittenden,    Laura    A _ Sanford     _ Seminole 

Christian,    Mrs.    Chas.    M.    _ Immokalee     Collier 

Christie,    Hugh   Theodore   „ Jacksonville    _ _ Duval 

Church,    Alice    Love    _ Eustis     Lake 

Clayton,    Erwin    Americus    „ _ -Aucilla     Jefferson 

Clayton,    Pearl    Lura    „ Ft    Payne    _. Alabama 

Clybum,    Hazel    Ruth    _ Summerfield     _ Marion 

Cochran,   Allie   Beatrice   -Bunnell     _ Flagler 

Cochran,    Frances    Hill    _ Bunnell     _ - Flagler 

Coe,    Arthur    Russell     - _ Miami    - Dade 

Cogburn,    Park    Harry    - -..Cottondale     Jackson 

Colclough,   Mrs.   Olive  Christian  Gainesville     _ _ Alachua 

Cole,    Jeannette    „ Eau     Gallie     Brevard 

Collier,    Ruth    Louise    _ -Falmouth     Suwanee 

Collins,    Crenshaw   Caleb    _ B&rtow     _ - - Polk 

Collins,    Doris    Eugene    Tampa     _ _ Hillsboro 

Colson,    Albert    Lester    Williston     _ Levy 

Colson,     Dorothy     „ „ Trenton     Alachua 

Colvin,  Henry  Howard  _ _ „ Milligan     _ Okaloosa 

Compton,   Mrs.    Maude   . Palatka    _ Putnam 

Conerly,     Oveda     Brooker     - - Bradford 

Cook,    Julia    Alberta     _ Clermont    _ Lake 

Cooper,    Caroline    Lucile    Vienna    Georgia 

Cooper,   Mary   Arden   _ Jacksonville     Duval 

Corr,    Alys   May   _ Cocoa    Brevard 

Courson,    Mrs.    Agnes   O. _. Myakka    City     - Manatee 

Courson.   Ethel   Pauline   Myakka    City    Manatee 

Coward,   Frances   Theodosia   Melrose     _ Alachua 
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Cox,   Anita   Mae   _ _ Alva     Lee 

Cox,    Dorothy    Glenn    _ Lakeland     Polk 

Craig,    Dorothy    Elizabeth    _ ~ Tarpon  Springs  Pinellas 

Craig,    Helen    _. „ „ Tarpon  Springs  Pinellas 

Crawford,    Essie    _ _...Pinecastle     Orange 

Creech,    Silas    Morton    _ Ritta    Palm    Beach 

Crews,    Vera   A _ Wauchula    ...„ Hardee 

Crittenden,    Lucy     Bernice    _ _ Pinecastle   Orange 

Crofts,    Aerial    Alexandra    _ Coconut    Grove    Dade 

Croft,   Anna   Laura   _ _..Web8ter     Sumter 

Crow,    Byron    „DeLand     Volusia 

Crum,    Rheba    Marie    _ Larjcin      — Dade 

Crutchfield,    Mrs.    Ruth    Brink    „.High   Springs  Alachua 

Cunningham,   Roy  Lewis   _ Summitville     Indiana 

Curry,    Rolina    R „...Key    West    -Monroe 

Curry,    Mrs.    Spero    Lord    _ „ Key    West    Monroe 

Curtis,    Eloise    Agatha    Key    West    „ Monroe 

Daniel,    Mrs.    Elsie   Marie   ...„ „ _ Ft.    Myers    Lee 

Daniel,   Louise  Harvey   Oakland  _ „ Orange 

Daniel,   Moina   Crawford   _ Oakland  ..._ _ Orange 

Daniels,    Leila    Lavenia    Clermont   „ _ Lake 

Daniels,    Lois    Irene    O'Brien     Suwanee 

Danielson,    Werner    Garhard    _..._Tampa    Hillsboro 

Daughtrey,  Mrs.   Edith  Smoke  _Moore   Haven    Glades 

Davis,     Bly     Delray  Palm  Beach 

Davis,   Mrs.   Lora   Elizabeth   Gainesville    Alachua 

Day,    Rufus    Leon    Greenville    _ _ Madison 

Day,    Vema   Emma    _ „ Pensacola    - _ Escambia 

DeCostas,    Artie    Elvia    _ Havana   Gadsden 

Deen,     Carrie     _ „ _ Gainesville  Alachua 

Dees,   Mrs.   Myrtle  D Jacksonville    Duval 

Demaree,    Tabitha    Evalyn    Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Denmark,    Albert    Rudolph    Williston    Levy 

Dennis,    Bessie  Julia  Ft.  White  Columbia 

Dent,  Rae  Erlene  _ _ _.Umatilla    ..._ Lake 

DeSha,     Bemiece    Waldo  _ Alachua 

Dew,    Zelle   Avon    _ „ J^lachua    Alachua 

Dickinson,    Ethel    Edga    Avon  Park  _ Highlands 

Dodd,    Augusta    _ Anthony    Marion 

Dodd,    Hubert    _ Ocala   _ _ Marion 

Dodd,     Leahman     _ _ Gainesville  Alachua 

Dodson,    Charles    Lewis    -Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Dominick,   Ina  Mae   _ _ Webster     Sumter 

Dominick,    Nancy    Irene    „ _ Webster     Sumter 

Donaldson,    Malcolm    Gilbert    _ Shady    Grove    Taylor 

Dorman,    Corinne   _ _ Live   Oak    Suwanee 

Doran,  Effie  Elsie  _ Gainesville  - Alachua 

Dorsey,   Anne  Elizabeth   Gainesville  „ _ Alachua 

Dorsey,    Emily    Alice    „ Gainesville  Alachua 

Douglass,    Henry    Chrisp    _ Winter    Park    Seminole 

Douglas,   Hester  Isabel  Punta    Gorda   Charlotte 

Dowda,    Gladys    Hoke    West  Palm  Beach  _ „ Palm  Beach 

Dowdell,    Mrs.    Maria   Hosmer    Wimauma    Hillsboro 

Dowdell,   Susan   _ „ -Wimauma    Hillsboro 

Dowling,  Frank   Britt  „ Miami  _ Dade 

Downing,    Helen    Crosby    Wauchula    Hardee 

Downing,  Ruth  Anna  „ _ —Wauchula    - Hardee 

Driggers,    Vaughan    Wendell    Wauchula    — Hardee 

DuBose,    Bessie    „ Starke  Bradford 

Dudley,    Edna    „ „ Newberry     Alachua 

Duggar,   Charles  Edwin   „ Whigham   Georgia 

Duggar,    Pearl    - - Whigham    Georgia 

Duncan,    Carrie   Etta    „ „ Ft.    White   Columbia 

Duncan,   Clara   Violet  _ Vero    St.    Lucie 

Duncan,    Marcia    A _ Ft.     Lauderdale     Broward 

Duncan,    Mrs.    Mellie    _ Vero   _ St.   Lucie 

Durden,    Janet     Tampa    - Hillsboro 

Durham,    Edna   Viola    - „Live    Oak     _ Suwanee 

Durrance,     Wanita     - „ Arcadia  DeSoto 

Dutton,   Nellie   V _ — New   Smyrna   Volusia 

DuVall,    W.    O „ _ _ Hampton    Bradford 

Eafiters,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  _ _ -Gulfport   Pinellas 

Ebinger,    RoUin    Jesse    _ _ Tampa   Hillsborough 

Eberlein.    Fred    E „ _ Savannah     Georgia 

Edenfield,    Lawrence    „ Grand  Ridge  . — Jackson 

Edwards,    Jacqueline    „ Florida    City    Dade 

Edwards,  Mary  Lavanehe „ Alva - — Lee 
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Edwards,   Mrs.   Mary   Leitner  Kissimmee    Osceola 

Ellis,    Vera   Gladys   _ _.Ft.    White    Columbia 

Emerson,    Francis    Gainesville     _ Alachua 

English,    Mrs.    Ruth    Louise    ._ Ft.  Myers  _ Lee 

Epperson,   Kathryne  Elizabeth   Lake   Butler   Union 

Eshleman,     S.     Kendrick,    Jr Gainesville  Alachua 

Evans,    Mrs.    W.   T _ Belleview   Marion 

Fagan,    Fay   Marie    Hardeetown  Levy 

Fahle,    Mrs.    Helen    K _ _ Jacksonville     Duval 

Fair,    Mrs.    Eugenie    _ _ Port    Orange    Volusia 

Farnam,    Wilma    E Moore    Haven    Glades 

Farnsviforth,    Francis    W _ -Tampa     ..._ Hillsborough 

Farnworth,    Lucile    S.    . „ _ Plant    City    - Hillsboro 

Farris,    AUene    Louise    _ -.Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Ferguson,   Annie  Mae  ._ „ Dunedin     ~ Pinellas 

Fernald,    Horace   James    „ Melrose    Massachusetts 

Fernald,    Mrs.    Inez    Goodwin    _ Tarpon     Springs     Pinellas 

Fertic,    Ruth    Marie    Kissimmee     Osceola 

Fiquet,  Mrs.  Nettie  Thomas  Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Finney,  Willis  C _ Clermont   Lake 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Harriette  B Greensboro    Gadsden 

Fletcher,    Horace    Biddell   _ Greensboro    Gadsden 

Fletcher,    Fred   W „ Branford     _ _ LaFayette 

Fletcher,    Nell    Gregory    Greensboro    Gadsen 

Fletcher,    Velta    Lucile    Dawson     Georgia 

Foeg,    Fred    W _ Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Folks,    Rae    „ „ Juliette     Marion 

Folsom,   Annie   Mae   _..MonticelIo     Jefferson 

Folsom,    Irene    Elizabeth    ..._ Tampa    Hillsboro 

Forrest,    Ruth    Unafern    Brandon     Hillsboro 

Foster,    Mary    Louise    „ Sebastian    „ St.    Lucie 

Foulks,    Frank    Marshall    .Tampa    Hillsboro 

Frei,    Mary    A _ _ _ .Archer     _ Alachua 

French,    Mary    Lee    Clermont     Lake 

Frese,    Antoinette    Mary    _ _ Tampa     _ Hillsboro 

Friend,    Hattie    May    „ Pahokee     - Palm     Beach 

Frink,    Ally    Sue    _ Jt.     Pierce     St.     Lucie 

Frisbee,    Selma    Ellen    Miami     _ Dade 

Fulford,    Maude    _ Haines    City    Polk 

Furen,    Elizabeth    M Sanford    - Seminole 

Futch,    Gladys    Mae    _ _.Tampa    Hillsboro 

Futch,     Opal    _ Alachua     _ - Alachua 

Gable,     Elizabeth     „ Hastings     St.     Johns 

Galloway,    Mrs.    Beatrice    Wilson    DeSoto     City     Highlands 

Gardner,     Ella     Genevieve     _ _Port    Tampa    City    _ Hillsboro 

Gardner,    Florence    Rozelle    _ _...Key    West    Monroe 

Garside,    Marion    F „ Gainesville     Alachua 

Gay,    Esther    Ophelia    „ _ _Monticello     Jefferson 

Geiger,    Mrs    Clovie    M _ Tampa     Hillsboro 

Geiger,    Lorenzo    Dow,    Jr Fernandina     ,. Nassau 

Geiger,     Opal    L _ Lakeland    Polk 

Genhoe,    Camille    Marion    Omaha     Nebraska 

Genhoe,    Justine   Eleanore    „ _Omaha     _ Nebraska 

George,    Josie     High  Springs  Alachua 

Gibbs,    Mrs.    Pearl    O'Steen    Gainesville Alachua 

Gibson,    Nellie    Alexandria    _ Clermont     Lake 

Gilbert,    Lilla    _ Monticello     _ Jefferson 

Gilbert,    Ravenna    Effie    „ High     Springs    Alachua 

Gillis,    Alma    Louise    _ Wauchula     Hardee 

Gillis.    John    Allison    Ponce    de    Leon    _ Holmes 

Gilmore,    Whildon    _ Ocala     * _.Marion 

Ginter,    Lillian    Vema    ..._ _ Eau    Gallie    _....Brevard 

Gillen,    Patrick    Henry    _ _ Ocala    Marion 

Givler,    Mrs.    Eva   Edith   „ _.Tampa    Hillsboro 

Glen,    Virginia    May    Interlachen     Putnam 

Glidewell,   Grace   Melvine  „ _ Jacksonville    Duval 

Glisson,    Mary    Helen    _ Metcalfe     _ -....Georgia 

Glover,    Mary    Louise    Tampa    Hillsboro 

Godbold,    Amanda    W _ „ Delray    - Palm    Beach 

Godwin,    Gladys    _ Hawthorne    _Alachua 

Golden,    Lafayette    __ _ .Gainesville     ...._ Alachua 

Goldwire,    Louisa    R _ Live     Oak     - Suwanee 

Goss,    Mrs.    Edna    B _ _.._ St.     Cloud     _ Osceola 

Grable,    Winifred    Cameron    _ _ Seminole     Pinellas 

Gracy,    John    Shirley    ..„ _ „ Gainesville     - - Alachua 

Graham,     Geo.    R _Ft.     White     Columbia 

Graves,    Grace    Eleanor    Kissimmee     - Osceola 
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Gravely,    Mrs.    Mae    — Ft.     Meade     _ Polk 

Green,    Otis    Thatcher    _ Ocala    _ _ Marion 

Grier,     Lucie    West     Palm     Beach    Palm     Beach 

Griffin,     Lillie     Fern     Plant     City     „.Hillsboro 

Grillon,    Leota   Florence   Key    West     „ „ Monroe 

Gross,   Mrs.    R.   B Holly    Hill    _....South    Carolina 

Guess,    Mary    Campbell   . _ - Williston     _ „ Levy 

GuUay,   Annie   Lee   _ _ _ _ Tampa    _ Hillsboro 

Gulley,    Iva    Lorena    _ Oakland     _ Orange 

Gunn,    Annie    Mae    „ Gainesville     Alachua 

Gunn,    Hugh    Webb    „ — „.Gainesville     _ _ Alachua 

Gurr,    Mrs.    Olive    Valillia    _ Chiefland     „ Levy 

Guthrie,    Nettie    Maye   Charlotte    Harbor     Charlotte 

Guthrie,    Thos.    J _ „Green     Cove     Springs     Clay 

Gwaltney,    Wilma   Alene   _ -Lisbon    _ „ Lake 

Hager,    Mabel    _ Bradentown     „ _ „ Manatee 

Hall,    Bessie    Mae    Oxford     „ Sumter 

Hall,    Mrs.    Dorothy    Evelyn    Gainesville    _ _ „.    Alachua 

Hall,    Edna    Evangeline    Ooala     _ _ 3Iarion 

Hall,    Joseph    Welch    Oklawaha     4. _ Marion 

Hall,    Pauline    _ Oxford     Sumter 

Hall,    Robert    L .Tampa     Hillsboro 

Hall,    Vergie    Louise   Green    Cove    Springs    _ Clay 

Hamilton,    Alma    Lee Boardman     — Marion 

Hamilton,  Mary  Jane  Moore    Haven    Glades 

Hamiter,    Jeanette   Agnes    Lecanto     Citrus 

Hammer,    Norma   Loretta    _ 3Iiami     _ Dade 

Hamon,   Mrs.    Florence   Pollard   „Leesburg     _ Lake 

Hampton,    Nettie    Eunice    Labelle     _ Hendry 

Hampton,    Vera    Carol    „ Labelle     _ Hendry 

Hancock,    Lacie    Norine    Kathleen     Polk 

Handley,    Mrs.    Olive   Onita   _ Trenton     . „ _ _ Alachua 

Hanewaeker,   Madeline   Jacksonville    .„ Duval 

Hansen,    Elsie   Estrid   _ _ Ft.    Pierce    St.     Lucie 

Hansen,    Isabel    „ Tampa     Hillsboro 

Hansen,     Karen     _ _Ft.    Pierce    _ _ St.    Lucie 

Hardee,    Albert   Pierson   Bronson     _. Levy 

Hardee,    Inez   Velma  „ „ _ _ Chiefland     „ Levy 

Hardee,    Lucile   M _ Bronson     Levy 

Hardy,    Albert    L.    _ _ Vernon     _ Washington 

Hardy,    Lowery    Lewis    _ Pine    Castle    _ Orange 

Hardy,  Mrs.  Mittie  Lee  Orlando     Orange 

Hardy,  Moses  J _ _ Vernon     Washington 

Hardy,   Mrs.   Olga   E Vernon     Washington 

Harper,   Mrs.   Iva  Texanna    (R.  I)    Lake    City    „ Columbia 

Harris,   Mrs.  Jennie  Newell  „. Winter    Garden    Orange 

Harris,   Joseph    C.    _ _ _ Coconut    Grove    _ Dade 

Harris,    Nannie   D. _ Winter    Park    Orange 

Harris,     Pete    _Tampa     _ _ Hillsboro 

Harris,   Robert  Hamilton   _ Tampa     Hillsboro 

Harrison,    C.    A _ Anthony     _ Marion 

Harrison,    Mrs.    C.    A White    House    Duval 

Harrison,    Maude    Gertrude    Chiefland     Levy 

Harrison,    Wm.    Maurice    Cottondale     _ _ Jackson 

Harry,    Mrs.    Lillian    Farris    Dinsmore     _ Duval 

Hart,   Mrs.   Alta   Stetson   _ _St.    Augustine    _ St.    Johns 

Hart,    Auro    Edith    _ Mayo     LaFayette 

Hart,    Loca    Lillie    Wauchula    Hardee 

Hartley,     Lucy     Sutherland     _ Pinellas 

Hartsfield,   Ralph   Mayne  Tallahassee     Leon 

Harwell,    Hettie    Redford    _ Anthony     „ Marion 

Haskin,     Elizabeth    Ann    St.     Petersburg    „ Pinellas 

Hathaway,    Edith    Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Hauser,    Charles    Roy    „ _ Miami     Dade 

Hay,    Mrs.    Lura    Cone    White     Springs     Hamilton 

Hayden,    Louise    Elizabeth    Palmetto     _ Manatee 

Hayes,    Calvin    B Brooker     Bradford 

Hayes,   J.   W _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Hayes,    M.     G Brooker    Bradford 

Hazen,     Eunice    Brooker     _ Bradford 

Hazen,    Lorene    Brooker    Bradford 

Hazen,    Lucien    O Brooker    _ Bradford 

Hazen,    Ralph    E _ „.Brooker     Bradford 

Hazen,    Vascoe   V Brooker    Bradford 

Headley,    Chauncey    G „ Punta    Gorda    Charlott* 

Headley,   Mrs.   Lillian   Fambrough   Punta    Gorda    Charlott* 

Henderson,  Alice  M.  _ -Hilliard     ~ Nassau 
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Henderson,    Bertha   Lee    Live     Oak     Suwanee 

Henderson,  Edwin  Lloyd  . Greenville     Madison 

Henderson,   Mary   Margaret FI5.     Lauderdale     Broward 

Henderson,    Ralph    Wendell    _. Greenville     Madison 

Hendry,  Mrs.  Ethel  D Arcadia    — _ DeSoto 

Hendry,    Julia     Ft.    Myers    Le« 

Henry,   Mrs.  Martha  Irene  -Quincy     — Gadsden 

Hensley,   Mrs.  Hattie   Shelby  Tampa     , , JHillsboro 

Hentz,    Pearl   Virginia   Tallahassee     _L€on 

Hepburn,    Jean    „ Jupiter     _Palm     Beach 

Herlong,    Clara    Beatrice   _ Lake    City    Columbia 

Hess,   Louise  W „ _ Kissimmee     _ Osceola 

Hewitt,    Oliver    William    _ St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Hewitt,    Retha    „ Oakland     Orange 

Hicks,   Newman    Benton   _ _ Savannah     Georgia 

Hickson,     Mrs.     Annie    Stroud    _ Apopka     Orange 

Higginbotham,    Joella    „.Brooksville     Hernando 

Hill,    Florence   Rosalie   „ -Homestead    ...„ Dade 

Hill,    Helen    Louise    _. Palmetto    _ Manatee 

Hill,    Pearl    Olive    _ _ _ Homestead     „ _ Dade 

Hills,  Paul  Williams   Panama     City     Bay 

Hinson,    Mrs.    Elizabeth    Edna    Miami     ..._ Dade 

Hinson,    Murphy    Roy    Hinson     „ _ Gadsden 

Hinton,   Arthur  Kenneth  „Avon    Park    Highlands 

Hitchcock,    Mrs.    Josephine   Shinn    Davenport     _ _ Polk 

Hodges,    Corinne    Elliott    Jligh     Springs     Alachua 

Hodges,   Mrs.    Meada   Argyle   _ Astatula     _ Lake 

Hodges,    Myra    Orlando     Orange 

Hodges,    Sarah    Susannah    „ Lake    City    _ _ Columbia 

Hogan,    Delia    _ .Trenton     . — „ Alachua 

Hogan,  Eunice   Karina  „ St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Hogan,    Inez    „ St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Hogan,   Willie   Ellen   _ .Gainesville    Alachua 

Holden,   Phyllis    _ Ft.     Meade     _ _ Polk 

Holden,    Wm.    Howard    J^ewberry    Alachua 

Holiday,    Achsabel    _ -..Alturas _ _ Polk 

Holland,     Juanita     Frances     Wimaum^     _ _ Hillsboro 

Hollingsworth,    Annie    Flo    Ocilla     Georgia 

Holloway,    Augusta    Yvonne    _ Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Holloway,    Martha    Seville     _ Volusia 

Hood,    Gladys    Bemeice    _ Jacksonville    Duval 

Hooks,    Dorothy    „ Clermont     _ _ Lake 

Hopping,    Nellie    Leona    _ Bronson     „ Levy 

Horne,    Maud   Ethel    Trenton     Alachua 

Horton,    James    Porter    Williaton     Levy 

Howard,    Anna    Marian    Melbourne     Brevard 

Howard,    Mrs.    Mabel   Josephine    Eustis     _ _ Lake 

Howard,   Mrs.    Mary   O _ Island     Grove     Alachua 

Howell,    Donna    Louise    Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Howell,    Hazel    Virginia    _ -Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Howell,    Sam   Boyce   Jennings     Hamilton 

Huber,    Mrs.    Ruth    E _ DeLand   Volusia 

Hudgins,    Rebecca    Bland   _ Palatka     Putnam 

Hudnall,    F.    Samuel    _ -Ringgold Louisiana 

Hudnall,    John    M _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Hudson,    Mrs   Frankie   Edna  Trenton     , Jt Alachua 

Hull,    Horace    Simeon    ; Oakland     Orange 

Hume,    Edward    Trisdale    _ Jacksonville     Duval 

Hurst,    John    Blake    Little    River     _ _ Dade 

Hursthouse,    Mrs.    Margaret    Mable    Galloway     - Polk 

Hutchings,    Sheldon    Clark    _ Perry     _ Taylor 

Hutchinson,    Lilla    Mae    _ Trenton     Alachua 

Ingalls,    Sylvia   Aurora   _ Zephyrhills     Pasco 

Jackson,    Lois    Ft.     Lauderdale     - Broward 

Jernigan,    Effie    Lee    _ Wellborn     _ Suwanee 

Johnson,    Alex    Ralph    Gainesville     Aiachua 

Johnson,    Alton    Brook    _ Holt     Santa     Rosa 

Johnson,   Arthur   Fielbeen    Laurel    Hill     - Okaloosa 

Johnson,    Mrs.    Arthur    Fielbeen    Montbrook     _ Levy 

Johnson,    Ethel    Armeda    - _ Ft.    Myers    Lee 

Johnson,    Eunice    Kate    - Palatka     Putnam 

Johnson,    Isabel    Ira    _ Trenton     Alachua 

Johnson,   Mrs.   Jessie   Wilson   Trenton     Alachua 

Johnson,    Leah    Bell    „ ..„_.__Bryceville     _ , Nassau 

Johnson,    Loca    - Raiford     - Union 

Johnson,   Mrs.   L.    S.,   Jr - _ Palatka     Putnam 

Johnson,    Mary    Thincy    Trenton     Alachua 
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Johnson,    Roy   Edward   „ _ — Holt     _.Santa     Rosa 

Johnson,    Ruby    Jeanette    _ Key     West     Monroe 

Johnson,    Wilkie   James    Lake     Park     _ Georgia 

Johnston,   Mrs.   Eva   Boydsteen   _ Ft.     Myers     Lee 

Johnston,   Winona   Wade   „ _ _ Ft.     Myers     . — Lee 

Jones,    Anna    Ethel    _ _ Jay    _ Santa    Roas 

Jones,    Bernice   Eglah    _ Tampa    Hillsboro 

Jones,    Edna   M _ Sarasota     Sarasoto 

Jones,   Myra   _ _ Sarasota     „ Sarasoto 

Jones,   Mrs.   Pearle  Pearce  _ Ft.   Myers   Lee 

Jordan,    Corinne    Bertha    Dade     City     _ Pasco 

Jordan,   Cyrus   A _ Homestead     Dade 

Jordan,    Mrs.    Lucie    Warner   Homestead    _ Dade 

Keel,   Mrs.    Sarah   Maggie   _ Umatilla    _ _ Lake 

Keen,   James    Velma    _ Sarasota     „ _ Sarasota 

Keith,    Kate    _ _ Lakeland     _ Polk 

Kellar,    Catherine    Lucile    _ — Bradentown     _ Manatee 

Kelly,    Mrs.    Birdie    Lowe    _ Carbur     Taylor 

Kelly,    Mrs.    Clara    _ _ Perry     _ _ _.Taylor 

Kelly,    James    Homer    _ _ „ —Carbur    „ „ Taylor 

Kelly,    John    Grady    Gainesville    _ _ Alachua 

Kelsey,    George    Andrew    _ _ Lake    Steams     _ Highlands 

Kelso,    Mabel    Marie    _ St.     Petersburg    „ Pinellas 

Kendal,    Mrs.    Ella    M. Eua    Galllie    Brevard 

Kennedy,    Julia    Isabel    „ „ Gainesville     „ _ Alachua 

Kephart,     Clara    Beulah    _ _ Interlachen     _ _ Putnam 

Kight,    Henry    Franklin    Live    Oak    „ Suwanee 

Killingsworth,    Ruby    Viola    _.'. Hastings    St.     Johns 

Kimmel,    Mrs.    Elizabeth    Mildred    Ft.     Lauderdale     Broward 

Kimmel,    Wm.    Bryan    _ Ft.     Lauderdale    Broward 

Kincaid,    Louise    -Gainesville    _ „ Alachua 

Kindred,    Ethel    Ray    „_ „ Ft.    Pierce   _ _ St.    Lucie 

King,    Clara    M _ Lecanto     Citrus 

King,    Mrs.    Ruby    Clara    _ ~ Moultrie     St     Johns 

King,    W.    Russell    _ „Lakeland     Polk 

Kirkland,    Mrs.    Louise    Buck    _ Gainesville    „ „ Alachua 

Kling,    Alice    M _ Ft.     Pierce    _ St.     Lucie 

Knight,    Clarence    Bomer    Alachua     _ Alachua 

Knight,    Mrs.    Mizelle    Lake     Butler     Union 

Knight,  Thomas  J „Green     Cove     Springs     Clay 

Knight,    Mrs.   T.    S _ Charlotte    Harbor    _ Charlotte 

Knight,    Walter    Eugene,    Jr _ _ Bunnell     ..._ Flagler 

Knowles,   Robert   Samuel   St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Koester,    Martha    R _ DeLand   _ Volusia 

Koester,    Mrs.    Vennie    M Jacksonville _ Duval 

Kolb,     Bertha    _ _ Aripeka    _ Pasco 

Kolb,     Ellen     _ Aripeka    _ Pasco 

Kooker,    Minerva    _ -Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Koons,    Pearl    „ „ Palmetto     Manatee 

Laird,   Addison   Shuler   St.    Mathews    _ South    Carolina 

Lancaster,    Cornelia   Morris    - _ Kissimmee    _ _ Osceola 

Landrum,    Annie    Lee    - Newberry     _ Alachua 

Langford,    Maurice    Gerald    -Alachua     Alachua 

Langworthy,    Frederic   Hopkins    _ Daytona    Beach    Volusia 

Lanier,    Alda    Walda   Branford     ..._ _ Suwanee 

Lanier,    Bessie    _ Cocoa    _ Brevard 

Lanier,  Doris  Eleanor  Branford     _ Suwanee 

Larsen,    Mrs.    Lalla   Mae   . Tampa    _ Hillsboro 

Law,     Doris     -New    Smyrna    Volusia 

Layfield,     Addie    Bell    Ft.     White     Columbia 

Lecroy,    Iwannah    Lawrence    - Orange     City     Volusia 

Lee,     Marion     _ Mt.     Vernon    Georgia 

Lee,    Mrs.    Minnie    May    Trilby     _ Pasco 

Lee,    Vesta    _ Winter    Haven    _ Polk 

Leigh,     Belle    Sallie    -Coleman    Sumter 

Leitner,     Almena    „ -Kissimmee    Osceola 

Leivonen,     Pete     _ Alachua     Alachua 

Lemon,    James    McWilliams    _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Lennard,   Oscar   Dean   Indrio     St.     Lucie 

Leonard,    Lillie    May    ..._ „ „ Dowling     Park     Suwanee 

Leps,    Jas.    M _ _ - Winter    Haven    - _ Polk 

Leps,    Margaret    Winter    Haven    _ Polk 

Lewis,    Lazarious    Britton    Bronson     _ Levy 

Lewis,    Pearl    _ Gainesville    Alachua 

Lindstedt,    Alice   Marie    _ Hollandale     _ _ Broward 

Link,     Carl     Temple     _...Orlando     _ Orange 

Little,    Glenn    Arthur    GainesviHe     w. 4. Alachua 
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LivingBton,    Lillian    ™. Ocala    _ Marion 

Long,    Lillian    Laura    Gainesville     ..._ ., Alachua 

Long,    Vera    Inez    Campville Alachua 

Love,    Bertha    Lee    „ Trenton     _ Alachua 

Love,     Lillie    McQueen     „„ Trenton     _ _ Alachua 

Lowe,    Buenna    Mae    „ Key     West     Monroe 

Luffman,    Ida    Lena    _ „ Ocala     , Marion 

Luke,    Mrs.    Myra    Day    _ St.    Augustine    St.    Johns 

Later,    Leila   Davis    „Lemon     City    _ Dade 

Luther,    Alvin    Ethel    _ -West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Lynch,     Margaret     St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Lynn,    R.    Kathleen    _ _...Los     Angeles     California 

McAlpin,    Ira    Malcolm    _ Plant     City     Hillsboro 

McCall,     Fred    W Miami     ...._ _ Dade 

McClain,    Howard    Elton    _ Gainesville     Alachua 

McClamroch,    Dorothy    May    Gainesville     Alachua 

McClellan,    Anunon    B _Frink    „ _ Calhoun 

McClelland,    Leola    Belle    .Tampa Hillsboro 

McClintock,    Spero    „ _ Key     West     Monroe 

McCollum,    Edward    Benjamin    Tavares    _ _ _ Lake 

McCormick,    Addie    Labelle     „ Lee 

McCormick,    Kate    _ _ LabellQ     _ Lea 

McCormick,    Mrs.    Mary    Butler    Labelled     _ „ _ Lee 

McCullers,   Alton  Gaston   Live    Oak    „ _ _Suwanee 

McCuUy,    Claude    Andrew    Ocala    _ Marion 

McDonald,     Mrs.    Ida    _ _ Gainesville     Alachua 

McDonald,    Jackson    Henson    _ _rt.    Pierce    St.    Lucie 

McDowell,    Minnie    Lou    -Quitman _ Georgia 

McEwen,    Leslie    Frank    St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

McEwen,    Raleigh    Odell    _ Newberry     _ Alachua 

McFadden,    Mary    Lou    Alachua     _ Alachua 

McGehee,  Mrs.  Alice   (Deceased).- Manatee     Manatee 

McGehee,    Pearle    Louise    _ JTuliette     _ _ Marion 

McGhin,    Wm.    Clarence    Jasper    _ Hamilton 

McGrath,     Blanche     B St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

McGrath,    Ethel    St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

McGuire,   Margaret  Stella   ..._ Palmetto     Manatee 

McLaughlin,    Frank    Sherman    De   Funiak    Springgs    „ Walton 

McLeon,    Irma    Louise    - Arcadia    _ DeSoto 

McLeroy,   Mae   „ Trenton   _ Alachua 

McMullen,    Lois    _ Day     _ Lafayette 

McNiel,    Evalyn    Louise    _ Jacksonville    „ Duval 

McRae,    Helen    Mary    So.     Jacksonville     Duval 

Macon,    Mrs.    Lillian    Davis    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Macy,    Dr.    Edwin    E Eau    Gallie    _ Brevard 

Macy,  Mrs.   Martha  A.    (K  E.)    Eau    Gallie    Brevard 

Maddrey,     Jocie     Lee     Gainesville     Alachua 

Mallory,    Jo    Lee    Umatilla    Lake 

Mann,    Orion    Alfred    -Ft.     Meade     Polk 

Mann,     Robert    Henry    _ Palatka     - Putnam 

Mansell,    Mrs.    Avis   Audrey   _ Frostproof     Polk 

Mansell,     Marguerite    Elizabeth     - Frostproof      Polk 

Marchand,    Mrs.    Lena    Mae    (A.  L.)    Sebring     Highlands 

Mai-shall,    Wm.    Donald    _ Tampa    Hillsboro 

Marshburn,    Mrs.    C.    B _ Lake     Butler     ..- Union 

Martin,     Bessie    Naomi     -Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Martin,     Edna     _ Newberry     Alachua 

Martin.    Mrs.    Grace    H - Lake    Tracy,    Beresford    Lake 

Martin,    Olive    F _ Orange     City     Volusia 

Masce,    Monte    T Ozona     Pinellas 

Matchett,    Dallas     _ Citra     Marion 

Matchett,     Mabel     _ Citra     Marion 

Mathews,     Edward     Lee     _ Bartow     Polk 

Mathis,    Hilda    _ _ Gainesville     - Alachua 

Mathis,     Thomas     Otis     _ Paxton     _ Walton 

Mathis,    W.    Louise    - _ _ „Palmetto     Manatee 

Mayo,    Mrs.    Harriette    Mae    _ Grandin    _ Putnam 

Meadows,    Mrs.    Carolyn   Harris    Umatilla    Lake 

Meadows,     Claire    Dorothy    _ Sparr     Marion 

Meadows,    Mrs.    Mattie    E Sparr     Marion 

Means,     Meda     Belle    _ Wauchula     _ Hardee 

Means,    Samuel    Cliff    _ Ft.    White    - Columbia 

Meek,  Mrs.  Ida  Zeegler  „ Jacksonville    Duval 

Meffert,     Marion     Ocala    _ Marion 

Melton,   James    E.    _ „.Ocala    _ Marion 

Mendel,    Elnora    Elizabeth    _ _.Stuart     Palm     Beach 

Merbler,    Adam    Albert    Pensaoola     _ Escambia 
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Mercer,    L.    P - - -Gainesville     Alachua 

Mercer!   Mrs.   Vivian    Gainesville     Alachua 

Metcalfe,    Harry    G _ Live     Oak     Suwanee 

Miley,    Ettie    Lenora    Plant    City    _.._ Hillsboro 

Miley,     L .— - Plant    City    _ „ Hillsboro 

Mileyl    Pearl    - - Plant    City    _.. Hillsboro 

Miller,   Hattie  V - Leesburg    _ Lake 

Milligan,    Hattie     Beatrice    -Anthony     _ Marion 

Milligan,     Lillian     Clara    - Anthony     _ Marion 

Mills,     Lillian     Irene     Homestead    _ Dade 

Mills,    Seblye    B „ — Aucilla     Jefferson 

Milteer,    Mrs.     Lillie    Fair    _ Ft.     Myers     - Lee 

Mires,    Jno.    Jefferson    Enterprise     _ Volusia 

Mires,  Mrs.  Jno.  Jefferson  -Enterprise    Volusia 

Mirse,    Ralph   Thos - „Carrsville     _ Kentucky 

Mobley,   Mrs.   Callie   Mae   Whitney     _ _ Lake 

Mobley,    Ralph    Hugh    - Dade    City    - _ Pasco 

Mobley,  Ruby  Lane  - - Pinemount     _ _ Suwanee 

Moon,     L.    Allene    - , St.     Cloud     „ _ Osceola 

Moon,    Leiand    Wills    -Anthony    - - Marion 

Moon,     Olive    Sarah     -...Juliette     - _ Marion 

Moon,    Robert   Cary   - _ Anthony     - Marion 

Moore,    Daisy    Inez _ Starke     - Bradford 

Moore,    D.    Rex    - Darlington   _ _ _ Walton 

Moore,     Ellis     ~ Milligan     - Okaloosa 

Moore,    Florence    Eunice    St.    Petersburg    — „ Pinellas 

Moore,    Sallie    Jim    - _ -Brooksville     ...„ _ Hernando 

Moore,    Mrs.    Susie   Frances    .Trenton     Alachua 

Moran,    Julia    - Campville    Alachua 

Morford,    Eva    L - Port    Orange     „ — Volusia 

Morris,    Joe-Anna    „Weirsdale    — „ Marion 

Morrow,   Mrs.    Agnes   A _ Gainesville    Alachua 

Morrow,    Albert    Roy    .Madison     Madison 

Morrow,   Mrs.   Albert  Roy  - Madison     3Iadison 

Morse,    C.    Marguerite    _ Clearwater     . _ Pinellas 

Morse,    Lois    Clappison    Clearwater     - „ Pinellas 

Moseley,    Mrs.    Mildred   - Lake    Worth    Palm    Beach 

Moseley,   Mrs.   Rebecca  Shumate  Waverly     _ Polk 

Mounts,    Marvin    Umphrey    -Gainesville    _ Alachua 

Murdock,    Doris    Norma    _ Wauchula      -Hardee 

Murphy,     Katherine     -Gainesville     Alachua 

Murphy,    Louis    Edward    Jacksonville    - _ Duval 

Murrill,     Euladell     Brandon     Hillsboro 

Musselwhite,     Wm _ Homestead     - Dade 

Myers,     Mildred    Carolyn    —Avon    Park    Htghlands 

Myers,    Sadie    Helen    — Avon    Park    Htghlands 

Myars,    Vera   Geralda Jacksonville _ -..Duval 

Nail,    Bemice    Newberry    Alachua 

Nash,    Joseph    — ~ ... Hawthorne    Alachua 

Nash,    Louise    — -....Hawthorne    Alachua 

Nash,    Mary    W Hawthorne    Alachua 

Nash,    Viola    Elizabeth    . Blountstown     „ _ Calhoun 

Nichols,    Robert    C _ _ _ -...Wildwood    _ Sumter 

Nichols,    Wm.    Preston    _ — -Wildwood    Sumter 

Niswonger,    Edith    Belle    . — ...Kiasimmee    _ Osceola 

Niswonger,   Iva   Helena   _ Kissimmee    Osceola 

Noles,    Will    Christopher    Sarasota     Sarasota 

Northcut,   Mary  Lou  Mango    - _ Hillsboro 

Northrop,    Floyd    Lorraine    Tarpon    Springs    - Pinellas 

Norton,    Clyde    H Winter    Haven     Polk 

O'Bryant,    Horace    _ Oxford     _ _ Sumter 

O' Bryant,     Nadine     _ _ ~  Oxford     _ _ - Sumter 

O'Bryant,    Violet    _ _ - Oxford     - _ - Sumter 

Odom,    Alton    Brooks    Munson  -  Santa  Rosa 

Ogden,    Mattie   E _ _ -Graham    _ _. - Bradfrd 

O'Hara,    L.    A „ — Live   Oak   - - _ Suwanee 

Olive,    Ollie    Mae    Wauchula     Hardee 

Oliver,    Lois    Loretta    Gainesville    ™ Alachua 

Oliver,    Willie    Mae    Brooker   Bradford 

Ooley,    Charles    Lovell    -Titusvilla     _ Brevard 

Ooley,   Mrs.   Hollice   Delight   _ Titusville     _ - Brevard 

Ormsby,    Aubrey    Cartwright    .™ Larkins    Dade 

Ousley,   Nona  Elethia  Morven     - — Georgia 

Overstreet,   Carl  Hugh   .. —Trenton     _ Alachua 

Overstreet,    Shelton    Wardell   Trenton     - Alachua 

Pabor,    Mary    Pansy    Avon    Park    ...- Highlands 

Padgett,  John  B.   ...„ _ Ponce    de    Leon    .Holme* 
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Parker,  Esther  Pearl  _ „ Bunnell    _ Flagler 

Parker,    Mary    Blanche    _ Quitman     Georgia 

Parrish,    Jocie    Ocala    _ _ _ „ Marion 

Patterson,   Mrs.   Annie  Persona   White     Springs     ._ Hamilton 

Payne,     Alva    _ „ - Lake     City    Columbia 

Peacock,    Mrs.    Emma    G _ Mayo     _ Lafayette 

Pearson,     Bernice     _ Jesup     Georgia 

Pearson,     I.     T _ _ Miami     _ „ Dade 

Pedigo,    Louise    — Tampa    Hillsboro 

Peeler,    Ruth    Beatrice    Gainesville     „ Alachua 

Peeples,    Lorace    Helen    Bowling    Green    _ Hardee 

Pelsma,    Elizabeth    AUegra    — - -Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Pennington,    Mattie    Belle    -Ft.     Meade     Polk 

Penuel,    Mimms    Richard    _ _ Auburndale     - Polk 

Perkins,    Isabel    Landreth    Pinecastle     _ Orange 

Perkins,    Ralph    Parker    _ _ -Pinecastle     Orange 

Perryman,    Mrs.    Gordon    Leigh    Chester     - Georgia 

Perryman,    Gordon    Leigh    - Chester     Georgia 

Persons,    Charles    Wright    ._ Gainesville     Alachua 

Petrie,    Jessie    Margaret    Mitchell     _ South     Dakota 

Petterson,    Kathe    Mathilde    _ -Homestead     Dade 

Pettit,   Effie   Doane   ...- - Waldo     Alachua 

Pfluge,    Edward    George    Alva     _ Lee 

Pickering,    Mrs.    Rebecca    Logsdon    Eastport     Duval 

Pirenian,    Zareh    Mezuerditch    _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Polk,    Mrs.    Harriet    Poyntz    _ — Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Ponce,    Mrs.   Jennie   Elizabeth    - Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Poole,    Annie   L - - Ft.     Myers     _ Lee 

Poppell,    Mrs.     Louise    Carrie    - Clearwater     Pinellas 

Porter,     Annis     - Jacksonville    Duval 

Posey,    Vema    Ethelyn    - — Verna     _ Manatee 

Prescott,    Mrs.    Olive   H - Pinecastle     Orange 

Price,    Mrs.    Fannie    - Samsula     _ Volusia 

Priest,    Alma   Dell    - Anthony    ...._ Marion 

Priest,    Clarence    P.    ...- -Sanford     - Seminole 

Priest,    Denard    - Morriston     ..._ Levy 

Priest,   Ferney   Willis   - -Morriston    — Levy 

Priest,    Horace    -Morriston     ...- - Levy 

Prince,    Gladys    Juanita   —Greenville     —Madison 

Pringle,    Gervin    Wendal    - Baldwin     „ Duval 

Pryor,    George   W - - - Gainesville    _ Alachua 

Pugh,     Elizabeth     - Haines     City     _ - Polk 

Rader,    Mrs.   Marcia   Ashton   — — Sarasota     Sarasot* 

Ralls,    Ella    - — Arcadia     <. — _ _ DeSoto 

Ramsey,   Mrs.   Louise   Golden  Louisville     — _ —Georgia 

Raulerson,    Stephen    Owen    ..- - — Carbur     Taylor 

Raynor,   Mrs.    Ramona  McClain   Sanford    _ Seminole 

Rebo,   Barbara  Margaret   - - Daytona    Beach    Volusia 

Reeder,    Mrs.    Clarise    -Key    West    Monroe 

Reeder,    Mrs.    Laila    Elizabeth    _ Palmetto     Manatee 

Register,    Ada    Eugenia    _ Lake    Butler    „ Union 

Register,     Charles     Hughes     Lake    Butler    _ Union 

Rembert,    Mrs.    Alma    McCook    Eau    Gallie    _ Brevard 

Rembert,    Haskell   Green    ..._ Eau    Gallie    - — _ Brevard 

Revels,   J.   Vernie   Florahome     ..— Putnam 

Richards,    Clyde    _ Tampa    _ Hillsboro 

Richards,    Mary    Irma    Palmetto     _ Manatee 

Richardson,    Bertha   L _ O'Brien     _ Suwanee 

Richardson,    Beulah    Lois    High     Springs     - Alachua 

Richardson,    Mrs.    Ruth    (A.)    Bunnell     - Flagler 

Richardson,    Vergie    Ola    - O'Brien     _ Suwanee 

Ridder,    Esther   Lulu    Arcadia     - DeSoto 

Riley,    Mrs.    A.    E Punta     Gorda Charlotte 

Ring,    Jennie   May   _ _ — Jacksonville     —Duval 

Rivers,     Russell     - -Lake    Butler    Union 

Roach,    Callie    Allene    _ -Williston     _ - Levy 

Roberts,   Mrs.   Frances   Earnhardt  -New     Smyrna     — Volusia 

Roberts,    George    Carl    _ -Largo     _ - Pinellas 

Roberts,    Julian    Bryant    _ Laurel  Sarasota 

Roberts,   Leroy   Emile   — — - Key    West    _ Monroe 

Robles,     Louise    - - -Tampa    -....Hillsboro 

Roberts,    Verdie    Ruth    O'Brien     -.Suwanee 

Robinson,   Annie  Belle   Melrose   —   Alachua 

Robinson,    Annie    Elise    Dunnellon     - Marion 

Robinson,    Caroline    Adelaide    Dunnellon     _ Marion 

Robison,    George    Lester    Wall    Springs     _ Pinellas 

Robinson,    Reda    Melrose   _ _ Alachua 
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Robson,    Bemice    _ _ ..Lakeland,     Polk 

Rocker,    Bessie    Lucile    „ -West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Rogero,    M.    Louise    - _Eau     Gallie     Brevard 

Rogero,    Mrs.    Susie    L So.     Jacksonville     Duval 

Rogero,    Wilma    Irwin    - -St.     Augustine     „ St.     Johns 

Rooney,    Annie    ..._ Ocala    _Marion 

Rose,    John    Theron    _ _ -Eastport     Duval 

Rose,    John   Tilden,   Jr. Punta     Gorda _ Charlotte 

Ross,    Mrs.    F.    L _ Pineland     _ Lee 

Rouse,    Mrs.    Fay    Price    _ Sopchoppy     ..._ „_Wakulla 

Russ,    Ashley    Roche    St.     Petersburg    _ „ Pinellas 

Rousso,   Joseph   Robert   Gainesville     Alachua 

Russ,    F.    G St.     Petersburg    _ Pinellas 

Russ,    Mrs.    Ila    C.    (F.  G.)    St.     Petersburg    _ Pinellas 

Russell,    Leona    — Tampa    Hillsboro 

Samburg,    Lenora    Olga    ~. Watertown    _ _ Columbia 

Sanders,    Ila    Audrey    _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Sanders,    Marcus    Ercelle    _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Sapp,    Gertrude    Elizabeth    Bell     _ „ Alachua 

Saunders,    Azula    Althea    —Key    West    Monroe 

Saussey,    Fred    Wassing    _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Sawyer,    Sybil    Camille    - Key    West    Monroe 

Scott,    Isaac   Elton    _ „ _ Alford     _ Jackson 

Seay,    Margaret    Olive    - Gainesville     Alachua 

Sellers,    Gladys    Sarah    _ Wauchula     _ _ Hardee 

Sellers,    Leon    H St.  Petersburg  Pinellas 

Sharpe,    Winnifred    Araminta    _ Tampa    Hillsboro 

Sharpley,    Mable   Roberts    Key    West    _ „ Monroe 

Sheeley,     Loran     LeRoy     — Deerfield     Broward 

Shelbourne,    Mrs.    Alice   Lyreme   „ Eau    Gallie    Brevard 

Shirley,     Pearl     Jane     Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Shockley,    Beulah    Theresa    -Altoona     _ Lake 

Shumate,    Eugenia    M _ _ Bartow     Polk 

Silverman,    Sam    _ ~ Florida    City    Dade 

Sister   Anna   Maria   - St.    Augustine    St.    Johna 

Sister  Catherine  Semmes   „ _ -Key     West     Monroe 

Sister    Mary    Agatha Orlando     Orange 

Sister    Maria    Agnita    -St.    Augustine    _ St.    Johns 

Sister    Mary    Alberta    St.    Augustine    „ - St.    Johns 

Sister     M.     Annunciate — St.    Augustine    - St.    Johns 

Sister    M.    Augustine    _ Ybor     City     _  Hillsboro 

Sister  M.   Brendan   Jacksonville     Duval 

Sister    M.    Christopher    St.    Augustine    _ St.    Johns 

Sister    M.    Chrysostom    _. _ Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Sister   M.   Constance   Jacksonville    Duval 

Sister   M.    Evangelista    St.    Augustine    _ St.    Johns 

Sister    M.    Justina    Tampa   Hillsborough 

Sister    M.    Kevin    Miami     _ Dade 

Sister   M.    Louise    — Key  West  „ _ Monroe 

Sister    M.    Monica    _.„ . Miami     _„.„ _ Dade 

Sister    M.    Norberta    St.    Augustine    St.    Johns 

Sister    M.    Thecla    Jacksonville    Duval 

Sister    Regina    „ St.    Augustine    St.    Johns 

Sister    St.     Andrew    ...„ Ybor    City    Hillsboro 

Skeen,    Mrs.    Sam    B ___._ „_ -Live    Oak    -Suwanee 

Skeen,    Mrs.    Nellie   C Leesburg     _ Lake 

Skilton,    Alice    Ada    _ DeLand  Volusia 

Slaght,    Mrs.    Mollie   May   _ Hastings     _ _ „..St.     Johns 

Slaughter,    Minnie    Lee    „ Newberry    . _ Alachua 

Sledge,    Mildred    Catherine    Jacksonville    Duval 

Slott,   May  Rebecca   _ -Jacksonville    Duval 

Slott,   Minnie   Lucile   —.Jacksonville    Duval 

Smith,    Archibald    Yarborough    Miami     Dade 

Smith,    Chivalette    Ray    - Ocala    Marion 

Smith,   Dorothea   Hopkins    Gainesville    - Alachua 

Smith,   Eleanor  lona  Ft.    Myers    „ Lee 

Smith,    Ethel    Violet    Lake     Hamilton     ...._ „ _. Polk 

Smith,     Eugene     Lorain     Seabreeze    - Volusia 

Smith,    Geo.    Hoffman    „ Gainesville    - Alachua 

Smith,    Gertrude    Olivia   Safety    Harbor     Pinellas 

Smith,    Henry    James    Gainesville    Alachua 

Smith,    Mabel    Palatka    _ Putnam 

Smith,    Mary    Clyde    - Jennings     Hamilton 

Smith,  May  _ St.    Augustine    - St.    Johns 

Smith,    Thelma    Gertrude    Largo    Pinellas 

Smith,    William    Oscar    Umatilla    Lake 
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Smith,   Mrs.   Wm.    Oacar  _ Umatilla    Lake 

Snodgrass,    Mrs.    A.    T Kisaimmee     _ Osceola 

Snow,     Mary     _ _ „ Brooke  ville     _ Hernando 

Snuggs,    Roland    Edward    Gainesville    _ Alachua 

Solle,   Anne   Beatrice  _ So.    Jacksonyille    — _ Duval 

Soper,     Beulah     „ Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Southerland,    Ruth    Viola    Wauchula    Hardee 

Sowell,    Ruby    ...„ Groveland    _ Lake 

Sparkman,     Amos     Lamar     Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Sparks,    Mrs    Clara    M Tampa    _ Hillsboro 

Speer,    Herbert    L _ Umatilla    ..._ Lake 

Spivey,    Winona    Elva    _ Daytona     Volusia 

Sprinkle,    Mrs.    Iva   Townsend   Lake     Butler    Union 

St.    John,    Newton    Dorr    „. _ Daytona     Beach     _ Volusia 

Stafford,     Lila     Lees  burg     Lake 

Stanly,    Geo.    Booth    -Ft.     Lauderdale     _ Broward 

Stansell,     DeLora    E „ Sarasota    Sarasota 

Stewart,    Anne    Claire    _ Eau    Gallic    Brevard 

Stewart,    Mrs.    Jeanette    B.    _ DeLand    ..._ _ Volusia 

Stewart,    Katie    Lee    _ _ Groveland     _ _ Lake 

Stock,    Jos.    W _ Interlachen     Putnam 

Stovall,    Barbara    AUyn    Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Strickland,    Judson    Wm _ Homestead     Dade 

Strozier,     Sara     Norment     _ Cordele   Georgia 

Strunk,    Beulah    Mae    Gainesville     „ Alachua 

Suddath,    Maud    „ Valdosta     „ Georgia 

Summer,    Mrs.    Clara   Thomas    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Sumpter,     Ward     Cullin     „ _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Sutton,    Mary    Helen    _ _ Mulberry     Polk 

Swain,    Florence    Charlotte    - Sarasota     _ Sarasota 

Swearingen,    Mrs.    T.    J Gainesville     Alachua 

Sweat,     Lucille    _ — Geneva    _ _ Seminole 

Sweat,    Loca    Cyrene    - Starke     Bradford 

Sweeting,     Jennie    Johnson     _ Key   West  _ Monroe 

Sweeting,     Mizpah     Gladys     ...._ _ Key  West  ...._ _ Monroe 

Tatum,     Bertha     Lee     Knights     Hillsboro 

Taylor,     Evan     Henry     . _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Taylor,     Frank     Francis     Gainesville     Alachua 

Thevanet,    Marie    Kathryn    Seminole    Pinellas 

Thomas,    Elma    _Green    Cove    Springs    ..„ Clay 

Thomas,    Harvey    Lee    _Center    Hill    __ Sumter 

Thomas,    Linnie    Delphine    Green    Cove    Springs    _ Clay 

Thomas,     Thelma     ..._ - Brooker    „ _ Bradford 

Thomas,    Troy     _ „.Brooker    ...._ Bradford 

Thomason,    Richard    Locke    Umatilla     _ Lake 

Thompson,    Laudious    L „Tarpon    Springs    Pinellas 

Tichenor.    Artelia    Louise    _ Sanford     „ Seminole 

Tillman,     Juanita     - Fargo    _ „ Georgia 

Tillman,    Rubye    _„ __ Hawthorne    __ _ Alachua 

Timmons,    Doyal    Edgar   Ft.     Myers     . — „ Lee 

Timmons,   Mrs.  Doyal  Edgar  Ft.     Myers     . — _ Lee 

Tolbert,     Agnes     ..._ _ Lake    City    Columbia 

Tomkies,    Julia    Frances    ._ _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Townsend,    Mrs.    Leslie    Margaret    Arlington     _ Duval 

Townsend,     Lewis    Franklin    _.Arlington Duval 

Trafton,     Mary    Minot    Henderson     „ Kentucky 

Trammell,    Lela    Mae    ...._ Lakeland    Polk 

Trottman,    W.    E _ Zephyrhills     Pasco 

Truitt,    Mrs.    Ruth    Naomi    Gainesville    Alachua 

Trump,    John     Franklin     Arcadia     _ DeSoto 

Trump,    Mrs.    Mary    A _ - Arcadia     _ DeSoto 

Tuck,    Theora    May    _ - Alachua     Alachua 

Tucker,    Leola    Emma    _ _ San     Antonio     _....Pasco 

Tulane,    Lida    _ .- St.    Petersburg    . — Pinellas 

Turner.   Ernest   Pomeroy   Trenton    _ _ Alachua 

Turner,   Capt.   Francis  Edwin   S.   St.    Petersburg    „ Pinellas 

Turner,    Grace   Victoria   Gaiter     ...._ _ - Marion 

Turner,     Haidee    Belle    Parrish    Manatee 

Turner,    Love    L _ ...Douglas  Georgia 

Turner,    Marcia    Carolyn    _ Rochelle     _ - ^!^*^?"* 

Turner,     Mildred     Gertrude    - _ „..Largo    ...._ „ Pinellas 

Tyler,     Laura    Jane    .„ Summerfield     JManon 

Valentine,     Irene     Amelia     - Melbourne     - _Brevard 

Vann,    Mattie    _ Bonif  ay     „_ — _.Holme8 

Varnes,    Clifford    Lucille    Jacksonville    - "S'^^*! 

Varnes,    Mrs.    Nannie    Lou    Jacksonville    .._ Duval 

Wadsworth,    Mrs.   Marie   C.    Madison     _ Madison 
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Name  Postoffxce  County  or  State 

Walden,   Mattie   Eulah   _ Sarasota     Sarasota 

Waldron,    Marcus    D.    Chiefland     Levy- 
Walker,    Fred   Winter Gainesville     Alachua 

Walker,    Shade    Wilson,    Jr _ _ St.    Petersburg    „ _ .Pinellas 

Walker,    Thomas    George    St.    Petersburg    -Pinellas 

Wallace,    Ellen    Sutton    _ Gainesville     _ „ Alachua 

Wallace,    Rosalee    Elerslie    Wauchula    Hardee 

Walsingham,     Gladys    Largo     _Pinellas 

Ward,  Massy  Jernigan  DeFuniak  Springs  Walton 

Ward,    Robert    Fulton    Atmore     Alabama 

Ware,    Lorene    Worthington    _ Union 

Warren,     Bertha     Estelle    Palmetto     _ „Manatee 

Warren,    Lottie    Eugenia    Starke     . — „ _Bradford 

Wasdin,     Lee     Roy     . Graham     _ _ Bradford 

Waters,    Mae    _ _ _ _.Bell     . — „ Alachua 

Watkins,  Berdina  Fay _ —Wall  Springs  Pinellas 

Watkins,    Etta    _ _ Putnam   Hall    „ Putnam 

Watson,    Margaret    Rozelle    _ Inverness     _ Citrus 

Watson,    Nannie    Louise    _ « Inverness     _ Citrus 

Webb,    Edna    Brownnie    (Mrs.)    -Jacksonville    „ Duval 

Webb,    Jacie    _ -Tifton     Georgia 

Weedon,    Frederick    Renfroe Tampa    _ Hillsboro 

Welch,    Elizabeth    Ouida    Perry     _ Taylor 

Wells,    Ethlyn    Marie    Jacksonville    Duval 

Wells,   Hugh   McAden    „.. Jacksonville     „ Duval 

Wells,     Nora     Cocoa    _ „.Brevard 

Wheeler,    Bureon    Kylus    „ Montverde     „ „ Lake 

Wheeler,    Corine    Loucile _ Hampton     „ Bradford 

Wheeler,    Elizabeth    Mary „ Hampton     _ _ Bradford 

Wheeler,    Isabel    Sybil    (Mrs.)    Miami     Dade 

Wheeler,    Jos.    Augustus    _ Miami     Dade 

Wreeler,    Jos.    Drew    Gainesville    _ _ Alachua 

Whetstone,    Mattie    Elizabeth    Sutherland     _ Pinellas 

Whiddon,     Pauline     _ Ashburn     _ _ _Georgio 

Whildon,    Seta    Ethel    „ Plant     City     „ Hillsboro 

White,    Ruth    _ _ _ Tampa    Hillsboro 

White,    Sarah    Elizabeth    So.     Jacksonville     Duval 

Whitelaw,    lone    _ Floral   iQity    Citrus 

Wickline,    Bessye    Ocean    City    _ Flagler 

Wicks,    Carl   Elijah   _ _ Leesburg     _ _ Lake 

Wiggins,    Wilma    LaForest    Plant  City  Hillsboro 

Wilder,    Gladys    Alberta    „ Knights    _ _ Hillsboro 

Wilder,    Maude    _.Branford     Lafayette 

Wilder,    Wm.    Hughey    Carbur     Taylor 

Wilkerson,    Mrs.    Evelyn    Bryson    „ _ Jacksonville    _ Duval 

Willbur,    Ernestine    Doris    _ Gulfport     „ Pinellas 

Williams,    Angelo    David    _ Gainesville    Alachua 

Willams,     Clarence    _ _ Barwick    Georgia 

Williams,    DeWitt    Everett    Sebring     Highlands 

Williams,    Edwin    Lacy    _ -Williston    Levy 

Williams,    Elsie    L _ „ Gainesville     Alachua 

Williams,    Emory    Troy    „ Alachua     Alachua 

Williams,     Jos.     Edward     St.     Cloud     „ „ Osceola 

Williams,    Mrs.    Julia    Weirsdale    Marion 

Williams,     Loys    Hilgah    Odessa    „ Hillsboro 

Williams,     Lydia    Isabelle    „ Deland     Volusia 

Williams,     Mary     Curtis     _ Key    West    _ _..    Monroe 

Williams,    Mrs.    Rosa    Belle    Williston     _^ Levy 

Williamson,     Rosalind    / Gainesville    Alachua 

Willis,    Mrs.    Anna    B.    Tampa    Hillsboro 

Willys,    Maxine    Melba    Palatka     „ Putnam 

Wilson,    Horace    Starke  Bradford 

Wilson,     Lula    _ Starke     Bradford 

Wilt,    Ruth    Louise    Eustis     Lake 

Wimberly,    Mrs.    Nannie    Orange    Springs    _ Marion 

Wing,    Howard    Edgerton    Cocoa     Broward 

Winter,    Naomi    Ednie    Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Wise,   Jacob   Hooper Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Witt,    Myrtice    Leonorah    Lake    City    „ Columbia 

Witt,    Otto    V Lake    City    ..„ _ Columbia 

Witter,    Frank    H Gainesville    Alachua 

Wolfe,    Homer    Oswald    _._. Wildwood    Sumter 

Woodward,    Frances    ___._„._ Vero     _ St.     Lucie 

Woolbright,    Beryl    M Boynton    Palm    Beach 

Wooley,   Fanny   Mae   Live    Oak     ._.._„._._. Suwanee 

Wooley,    Florence    Pauline    _._ __. Live    Oak    _.._ _ _Suwanee 

Wooten,    Helen    Margaret    _„_ „_._ Sutherland     ____._„ Pinellas 
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,.DeFuniak    Springs    Walton 

-Bagdad     . Santa     Rosa 

„.Wauchula    Hardee 

..Bradentown     Manate* 

.Miakka     Sarasota 

-Miakka     Sarasota 

..St.     Cloud    Osceola 

-Morriston    Levy 

Zetrouer,  Alberta  May   Rochelle     Alachua 

Zetrouer,    Horace    Feaeter    .... _..  Rochelle     ..;.„ _ _Alachua 

Zetrouer,    Lois    Leslie    - High    Springs    Alachua 


Name 

Work,   Arthur   Lee    

Work.   Ellis   Clyde,    Jr. 

Wright,    Minnie   Anna    

Wright,    Mrs.    Winonah    McDaniel 
Wyatt,    Corinne 

Wyatt,    Sadie    Amelia    

Yockel,    Mrs.    Fern    Aquila 
Young,    Lloyd    Emett 


FARMERS'  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS'  WEEK,  1923 
Attendance  by  Counties 


(Names  of  persons  attending  may  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.) 


Alachua _ 105 

Bay  - - -..- 4 

Bradford  _ ~ 4 

Brevard  « - -     6 

Calhoun  _ ~ 1 

Citrus  - 1 

Clay     - — ..     3 

Columbia  - _ - H4 

Dade  ...._ ~ 7 

DeSoto  _ _ 6 

Duval  _ _ _ 22 

Hardee  _ „ 2 

Hamilton  - 4 

Highlands  4 

Hernando    _ 2 

Hillsborough    _ 58 

Jackson   1 

Jefferson  ~ 4 

Lake  . - 85 

Lee  _. 6 

Leon  _ _ _ 4 

Levy  _ _ 25 

Madison    _ 3 

Manatee    _ _  11 

Marion     84 


Nassau  _ _ 1 

Okaloosa  _ 7 

Orange    _ 83 

Osceola    9 

Palm    Beach    _ _ _     9 

Pasco   9 

Pinellas  _ _ _ 9 

Polk   _ _-  54 

Putnam  „ 14 

St.   Johns   9 

St.  Lucie  ...- _ - -  10 

Santa  Rosa  „ 1 

Sarasata    _ 1 

Seminole   ._ _ - 8 

Sumter  „ „ 18 

Suwanee    _ 18 

Union     _ _ 1 

Volusia    21 

Wakulla  _ _ _ 5 

Alabama    _ - 1 

District  of   Columbia   _ 1 

Kentucky    _ _     1 

Illinois  „     1 

New   York    1 
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SUMMARY 

Graduate  School   21 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  543 

College  of  Agriculture — 

College     133 

Two- Year  Course  6 

One- Year   Course   12 

Four-Months  Course  1 

Elementary  Vocational  Course  126 

278 

College  of  Engineering  215 

College  of  Law  196 

Teachers  College  and  Normal  School — 

College    105 

Normal    School    14 

Summer  School  1923  1028 

1147 

Total  Enrollment  for  1923-1924  2400 

Counted  twice   25 

2375 
Number  attending  Farmers'  Week,  1923  702 

Grand  Total  3077 

SUMMARY  BY  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Summer     Regrular 
Session       Session 
1923       1923-1924 

Alabama    1  3 

Armenia     0  1 

Canada    0  1 

California   1  0 

Connecticut     0  1 

Florida    985           1271 

Georgia    27  15 

Illinois  0  3 

Indiana    0  3 

Kentucky    2  1 

Louisiana    3  2 

Maine    0  2 

Maryland    0  1 

Massachusetts     2  1 

Mississippi   0  1 

Nebraska    2  0 

New  Jersey   0  4 

New   York   0  12 

North   Carolina  2  4 

Ohio   0  3 

Oklahoma    0  1 

Pennsylvania   0  6 

Peru     0  1 

South   Carolina   2  5 

South   Dakota   1  0 

Tennessee   0  1 
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Summer 

Session 

1923 

Virginia 0 

West  Virginia  0 

Wisconsin   0 

Total  for  Summer  and  Regular  Sessions  1028 

Grand  Total  


Regular 
Session 
1923-1924 
1 
2 
1 


1347 
2375 


SUMMARY  BY  COUNTIES 


Summer  Regular 

Session  Session 
1923       1923-1924 

Alachua    145  169 

Baker     0  1 

Bay    1  17 

Bradford     24  18 

Brevard    , 19  16 

Broward    10  10 

Calhoun    3  7 

Charlotte    8  1 

Citrus    6  6 

Clay  5  12 

Collier     1  0 

Columbia    15  12 

Dade    35  88 

DeSoto    8  7 

Dixie    3  0 

Duval    49  125 

Escambia    4  34 

Flagler    7  1 

Franklin   0  3 

Gadsden   , 6  16 

Glades   4  0 

Hamilton    6  4 

Hardee   17  13 

Hendry    6  0 

Hernando    5  5 

Highlands  9  8 

Hillsborough    69  116 

Holmes    6  7 

Jackson   4  11 

Jefferson    7  3 

LaFayette     5  6 

Lake    36  28 

Lee    18  11 

Leon    2  31 

Levy    24  10 

Madison    10  9 

Manatee    18  26 

Marion    43  21 

Monroe    21  12 

Nassau    4  5 

Okaloosa   3  7 

Okeechobee     0  6 

Orange    21  42 

Osceola    14  14 
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Summer  Regular 

Session  Session 

1923  1923-1924 

Palm  Beach  15  33 

Pasco    11  7 

Pinellas  44  74 

Polk   39  74 

Putnam   21  13 

St.   Johns    16  27 

St.  Lucie  12  10 

Santa   Rosa   5  6 

Sarasota   11  4 

Seminole    10  10 

Sumter    16  7 

Suwannee   26  15 

Taylor 9  2 

Union    10  6 

Volusia    28  27 

Wakulla    1  3 

Walton    5  12 

Washington    5  9 

Totals  from  sixty-two   Florida   Counties 985  1271 

Totals  from  other  States  and  Foreign  Countries 43  76 

Net  Totals  1028  1347 

Total  for  Summer  and  Regular  Sessions 2375 
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INDEX 

Page 

A.  B.  Curriculum  58 

A.B.   in   Education,   Curriculum 168 

A.B.  in  the  Social  Sciences 58 

Absences    23,  27 

Academic  and  Law  Degrees,  Combined 57 

Accounting  76 

Administration    22 

Administration,    School    174,  178 

Admission   45-49 

Admission  to  the  Bar 156 

Admission  to  Law  College,  change  in  requirements  for 152 

Adolescence    175 

Adult    Specials    26 

Advanced    Standing    50,  153 

Agents'   Annual    Meetings 130 

Agents,   Cooperative   Demonstration   Work 128 

Agricultural    Chemistry    109 

Agricultural    Club    101 

Agricultural    Education    114 

Agricultural  Engineering  113 

Agricultural    Extension    Division 127 

Agricultural    Journalism    114 

Agricultural  Organizations,  Study  of 101 

Agriculture,  College  of 100 

Agriculture,   Short  Courses  in 123 

Agronomy  110 

Algebra     184 

Alligator,  Florida  45 

Alpha   Phi   Epsilon   81 

Alumni    Association    43 

A.M 52 

American    Literature    48,  79 

Ancient   Languages   62 

Animal  Husbandry,  etc 114 

Appointments  to  Army  197 

Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of 54 

Arts,  Mechanic.    See  Mechanic  Arts. 

Assignment  to   Classes 23 

Astronomy    , 90 

Athletic    Association 44 

Athletic  Coaching  193 

Athletics    (See   also   Physical   Education) 35 

Attendance    (See  also  Roll  of  Students) 23 

Auditorium  30 

B.A.    See  A.B. 

Bacteriology     67 

Band    45 

Bar,  Admission  to 156 

Barns  101 

Barracks  30 

Branch   Experiment   Stations   126 

Beef  Production  115 

Biblical   Instruction   64 

Biology  65,  184 

Board  37-38 

Board   of   Control   4,  22 

Board  of  Education,  State 4 

Board,    Summer    School    4 
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Page 

Books     38 

Botany   47,  68 

Boys'  Clubs,  etc 130 

B.S.  Curriculum  60 

B.S.  Curricula  in  Agriculture  104 

B.S.  Curricula  in  Education  168,  171,  172 

B.S.  Curricula  in  Pharmacy  94 

B.S.  Curriculum  in  Social  Sciences  58 

B.S.C.E.   Curriculum  135 

B.S.  Ch.  E.   Curriculum 139 

B.S.   E.E.  Curriculum  136 

B.S.M.E.     Curriculum 137 

Breeding  116 

Breeds  of  Animals   115 

Buildings    28 

Bureau,  Teachers'  Employment 187 

Business   Administration    74 

Calendar,  University  3 

Camps,  Summer  196 

Campus  28 

C.   E 134 

Certificates  206 

Ch.  E 134 

Changes  in  Studies  24 

Charges,  University  36 

Chemical    Engineering    140 

Chemical    Society    55 

Chemistry  48,  68,  184 

Child  Study 176 

Choice   of    Studies    23 

Citrus  Culture,  etc 121 

Citrus  Seminar  131 

Civics    183 

Civil    Engineering    141 

Civil  Government.    See  Civics. 

Classes,  Assignment  to 23 

Clubs    27,  130 

Coaching,   Certificate   in 192 

College  of  Agriculture   100 

College  of  Arts  and   Sciences 54 

College    of    Engineering 132 

College   of   Law    152 

College,   Teachers  164 

Combined  Academic  and  Law  Courses 57 

Commercial    Club    55 

Commissions    (in    Infantry   Reserve    Corps) 197,  209 

Committees  of  the  Faculty,  Standing 17 

Common   Law   Pleading   158 

Community  Institutes  and   Conferences 204 

Community  Play  204 

Composition    48,  183 

Conditions    24 

Conduct  23 

Constitutional    Law   159 

Contracts    157 

Control,  Board  of  4,  22 

Cooperative    Demonstration,    Farmers    128 

Corn    Clubs 130 

Correspondence  Courses,  etc 124,  202 

Correspondence   Work,   Amount  of 165 

Cosmopolitan  Club  44 
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Page 

Council,  University  4,  22 

County  Agents   127 

County  Certificates,  Teachers'  186 

Counties,   Attendance    by 244 

Credit  towards  Degrees    (See  also  Degrees) _ 188 

Credits  for  Practical  Work 103 

Crops  110 

Dairy    Equipment    101 

Dairying  116 

Deans     4,  22 

Debating   Council   44 

Debating,  Honorary  Fraternity  81 

Deciduous   Fruits   121 

Degrees    25,  52,  93,  103,  134,  155,  164,  206 

Delinquencies  23 

Demonstration   Agents    127 

Demonstration   Work,   Cooperative   127 

Descriptive   Geometry  149 

Diagnosis,  Educational.     See  Educational  Diagnosis. 

Diploma   Fee   37 

Diseases  of  Farm  Animals  118 

Dissertation   53 

Division  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  191 

Division  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 195 

Division  of   Rehabilitation 200 

Donations.    See  Gifts. 

Dormitories    28 

Drainage     113 

Dramatic   Association   45 

Drawing   145 

Drill    196 

Earning  Expenses,   Opportunities  for   39 

Economics    73 

Education  174 

Education,  Agricultural   114 

Education,  Vocational.    See  Vocational  Education. 

Educational   Tests  and   Measurements 178 

Educational   Hygiene     177 

Educational    Information   Bureau    205 

Educational   Psychology   176 

E.  E 134 

Electives    47,  168 

Electrical   Engineering 147 

Elementary   School   Curriculum   177 

Eligibility  to  Athletic  Teams,  etc 27 

Employment   Bureau,   Teachers   187 

Engineering    Chemistry    140 

Engineering,  College  of  132 

Engineering   Exposition   80 

Engineering   Practice    48 

Engineering   Society,   Benton    134 

English    ...- 48,  78,  183 

Entrance  Requirements.     See  Admission. 

Entrance    Units    46 

Equipment  28,  93,  100,  196 

Ethics 88 

Examinations    25,  153 

Expenses    36,  39,  156,  186 

Experience  Required,  Practical  Farm  103 

Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  125 

Expression   81 
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Page 

Extension  of  Teachers'  Certificates  186 

Extension   Division,  General   202 

Extension  Teaching  202 

Faculty    5,  22 

Failure  in  Studies  25 

Fairs   131 

Farm  Crops  110 

Farm    Machinery   113 

Farm    Management   110 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work 128 

Farmers'  Four-Month  Courses 123 

Farmers'   Week    124,  242 

Farming,   Certificates  for  work  in 123 

Farms    101 

Feeding,  Animal  115 

Fees.    See  Expenses. 

Fellowships    39 

Fertilizers    Ill 

"Fifty-per-cent"   Rule   25 

Finance  73 

Finances    (Student   Organizations) 27 

Floriculture    120 

Forage   Crops    Ill 

Foreign  Countries,  Attendance  from 245 

Forestry    122 

Forge    114,  146 

Foundry    146 

French    86 

Fruits 121 

Furniture   38 

Gardening,   Landscape   119,  122 

Gas    Engines   150 

Gears,   Valve   151 

General    Information   Bureau   204 

Geography,   Physical   49 

Geology     65 

German  85 

Gifts   21,  102 

Girls'   Clubs  130 

Government,  Courses  in 83 

Government  of  the  University  22 

Grades   and   Reports   25 

Graduate  School  52 

Grammar    48 

Graphic  Statics  143 

Grasses   112 

Greek  63 

Grounds    28 

Groups    169 

Gymnasium    29 

Gymnastics    194 

Halls    28 

Hazing    23 

Health    Instruction    189 

Heat  Engines.     See  Thermodynamics. 

High-School  Visitation   187 

High-School    Curriculum   175,  177 

High-School   Debating   League   204 

Highways   143 

History    48,  81,  183 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  176 
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Page 

History  of  the  University  18 

Home    Demonstration    130 

Home   Demonstration  Agents  127 

Honor  Committee  44 

Honors   42,  206 

Horticulture  119 

Hospital    30 

Hours,  Minimum  and  Maximum  57 

Human   Engineering   151 

Husbandry,  Animal  114 

Hydraulics    144 

Hygiene,   Division   of   189 

Income    21 

Industrial  Teachers  179 

Industries,  Trades  and,  Curriculum  _ 172 

Infirmary  Fee  37 

Insects,    Citrus   120 

Insurance   161 

Intelligence  Test  23 

International    Law    83,  163 

Irregular    Students    26 

Irrigation   _ 113 

J.  D 156 

Kinematics  of  Machinery  149 

Laboratories    33 

Laboratory  Fees.    See  Expenses, 

Labor   Problems    74 

Landscape   Gardening   122 

Latin    48,  62,  183 

Law,  College  of  152 

Law  College,  change  in  requirements  for  Admission  to 152 

Law  Course,  Combined  Academic  and  57 

Lecture,   Bureau,   etc 203 

Legumes   Ill 

Libraries  30,  31,  101,  154,  166 

Live   Stock  Roundup   _ 131 

Literary   Societies   44,  55 

Literature,   English   78 

LL.B.    Curriculum    157 

Loan    Funds   42,  102 

Loans  and  Donations  of  Farm  Machinery  102 

Location  of  University  20 

Lodging    38 

Logic 88 

M.A 52 

M.E 134 

M.S 52 

Machine   Design,   etc 149 

Major    (Subject  of  Study) 56 

Management,    Farm    Ill 

Management,   School   174 

Manual  Training.    See  Mechanic  Arts. 

Marshall   Debating  Society   165 

Masqueraders 45 

Materia    Medica    99 

Mathematics    49,  84,  184 

Mechanic   Arts    145 

Mechanical  Engineering  149 

Mechanics,  Analytic  and  Applied  150 

Mechanism   « 149 

Medals    „ _ 43,  210 
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Page 

Medical    Treatment    190 

Medicine.    See  Pre-Medical  Course. 

Meetings    124,  130 

Meteorology    90 

Military   Science   and   Tactics   195,  198 

Milk,    Inspection,   etc 116 

Modern  Languages  49,  85 

Motors,   Farm   113 

Municipal    Corporations    163 

Museum  31 

Music    45,  87 

Normal  Curriculum  182 

Normal  Diploma  170 

Normal    School    181 

Nutrition,  Animal    116 

Offenses  Against  Good   Conduct  23 

Officer  in   Charge   22 

Officers  of  the  University  5 

Opportunities  for  Earning  Expenses  39 

Oratory.    See  Public  Speaking. 

Orchestra   45 

Organization    51 

Organizations,   Student,   etc 43 
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1924 — June  10,  Tuesday Summer  School  begins. 

August  1,  Friday,  8:00  p.m. Summer    School    Commence- 
ment. 

August  11,  Monday Farmers'  and  Fruit  Growers' 

Week  begins. 
September  15,  Monday Summer   Recess  ends. 

Examinations  for  Admission. 

Registration  of  Students. 

First  Semester  begins. 

September  22,  Monday School  for  Demonstration  and 

County  Agents  begins. 

October  4,  Saturday,  2:00p.m Re-examinations. 

2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

November  11,  Tuesday Armistice  Day. 

November  27,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  19,  Friday  12:00  noon Christmas  Recess  begins. 

1925 — January  5,  Monday Christmas  Recess  ends. 

January  6,  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m Resumption  of  Classes. 

January  31,  Saturday ^ First  Semester  ends. 

February  2,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m Second  Semester  begins. 

February  14,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

March  7,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Re-examinations. 

June  6,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m .Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

June  7  to  9 Commencement  Exercises. 

June  7,  Sunday,  11 :00  a.  m Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  8,  Monday Annual  Alumni  Meeting, 

Class-Day  Exercises. 

Oratorical  Contests. 
June  9,  Tuesday,  10:00  a.  m Graduating  Day. 

Summer  Recess  begins. 

Boys'  Club  Week  begins. 
June  16,  Tuesday Summer  School  begins. 
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Three  classes  of  men  should  read  law — the  lawyer  for  his  profession, 
the  business  man  for  business  reasons,  and  every  man  for  increased 
efficiency  and  his  own  protection. — Blaekstone. 
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HISTORY 

Largely  thru  the  influence  of  Hon.  Nathan  P.  Bryan, 
then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  College  of  Law 
was  established  in  1909.  From  this  time  until  1917  the  course 
comprised  the  work  of  two  years.  With  the  session  of  1917-18 
the  present  three-year  course  was  inaugurated. 

At  first  the  College  was  quartered  in  Thomas  Hall,  one  of 
the  dormitories.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1913-14 
more  spacious  rooms  were  provided  in  Language  Hall.  During 
the  following  summer  and  fall  the  present  structure  was 
erected  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1914,  the  College,  with 
fitting  ceremonies,  took  possession  of  its  own  home,  one  of  the 
finest  law  school  buildings  in  the  South. 

PURPOSE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  impart  a  thoro,  scientific, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  thus  to  equip  its 
students  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunities  the 
present  readjustments  in  business  and  social  life  are  creating. 
It  aims  to  develop  keen,  efficient  lawyers,  conversant  with  the 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  profession.  Its  policy  is  character- 
ized by  the  emphasis  of  practice  as  well  as  theory;  pleading 
as  well  as  historical  perspective ;  skill  in  brief  making  as  well 
as  legal  information. 

EQUIPMENT 

Building. — This  splendid  structure  is  one  hundred  seventy- 
two  feet  long,  seventy  feet  wide,  and  two  and  one-half  stories 
high.  It  contains  a  large,  well-lighted  library,  furnished  with 
bookstacks,  library  tables,  librarian's  office,  and  consultation 
rooms  for  students  and  faculty.  It  has  three  commodious 
lecture-rooms,  together  with  the  offices  of  administration,  and 
the  offices  of  the  several  resident  professors.  It  contains, 
also,  a  handsomely  paneled  courtroom  and  auditorium.  The 
courtroom  has  all  the  usual  accessories,  jury  box,  witness 
stand,  judge's  office,  and  jury  room,  and  is  connected  with 
the  library  below  by  a  circular  stairway.  Every  interest  of 
the  College  has  been  provided  for,  including  attractive  quar- 
ters for  the  Marshall  Debating  Society.  The  building  is  steam- 
heated,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  equipped  thruout  with  a 
superior  grade  of  furniture.    It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
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uses  of  the  College  of  Law  and  furnishes  accommodations  as 
comfortable  and  as  convenient  as  can  be  found  in  the  country. 

Library. — The  Law  Library  contains  all  the  published 
reports  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  of  the  Federal  Courts,  the  full  English  Reprints,  the  Eng- 
lish Law  Reports,  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Land  Decisions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  besides  an  excellent  collection  of  digests,  encyclo- 
pedias, series  of  selected  cases,  treatises  and  text  books,  both 
English  and  American.  The  Library  also  contains  the  Stat- 
utes of  several  of  the  States  besides  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  a  subscriber  to  the  leading  legal  periodicals. 
A  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  legal  bibliography  and  the 
use  of  law  books.  Every  facility  also  is  offered  law  students 
to  make  use  of  the  General  Library,  in  which  are  included 
works  of  interest  and  information  to  the  lawyer.  Both 
libraries  are  open  during  the  academic  year  on  every  secular 
day  between  the  hours  of  8:00  A.  M.  and  10:00  P.  M.  and  are 
in  charge  of  trained  librarians,  who  will  render  such  aid  as  the 
students  may  need  in  their  use  of  the  books. 

Gymnasium. — A  brick  and  stone  structure  of  two  stories 
and  basement,  one  hundred  and  six  feet  long  and  fifty-three 
wide.  It  is  steam-heated,  supplied  with  hot  water,  and  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated.  A  gallery  around  the  main  floor  pro- 
vides space  for  spectators  at  gymnastic  exhibitions.  The  base- 
ment contains  lockers,  shower  baths  and  toilets.  Adjacent  is 
a  swimming-pool,  thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet 
wide,  and  from  four  and  one  half  to  seven  feet  deep.  Organized 
classes  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 

Fleming  Field. — A  large  and  well-kept  athletic  field 
equipped  for  the  various  outdoor  games  and  sports  which  in 
this  climate  are  carried  on  the  year  round.  In  1919  this 
field  was  used  by  the  New  York  Giants  for  their  spring 
training  and  in  1921  by  the  Philadelphia  Nationals. 

ADMISSION 

Requirements  for  Admission. — Those  entering  as  candi- 
dates for  degrees  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age  and  must 
present,  in  addition  to  sixteen  high  school  units,  one  year  of 
college  work  of  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours. 

During  the  sessions  of  1923-^.  and  192 A-S  students  will  he 
conditionally  admitted  with  a  deficiency  of  not  over  three 
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semester  hours  of  college  work.  No  deficiency  in  high  school 
units  will  be  allowed. 

A  high  school  unit  represents  a  course  of  study  pursued 
thruout  the  school  year  with  five  recitation  periods  of  at  least 
forty-five  minutes  per  week,  four  courses  being  taken  during 
each  of  the  four  years.  Fifteen  units  as  defined  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  or  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  accepted. 

Seven  and  a  half  of  the  high  school  units  are  prescribed, 
viz.:  English  3;  Mathematics  2i/^;  History  1;  Science  1.  The 
remaining  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives : 
Botany  i/^  or  1 ;  Chemistry  1 ;  English  1 ;  Latin  4 ;  History  2 ; 
Mathematics  1 ;  Modern  Languages  (French,  German,  or 
Spanish)  2 ;  Physical  Geography  1 ;  Physics  1 ;  Zoology  i/^  or 
1 ;  vocational  subjects  (Typewriting,  Stenography,  Mechanic 
Arts,  Agriculture,  etc.)  4. 

The  University  will  accept  certificates  only  from  standard 
Florida  high  schools,  grouped  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  under  Classes  A  and  B.  Certificates  will 
also  be  accepted  from  Florida  High  Schools  that  are  members 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary  Schools,  and  from 
any  secondary  school  elsewhere  which  is  accredited  by  its 
State  university. 

The  certificate  must  be  officially  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  attended,  and  must  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  admission  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  matriculated.  It  must  state  in  detail  the  work  of 
preparation  and,  in  the  case  of  Florida  high  schools,  that  the 
course .  thru  the  twelfth  grade  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

Blank  certificates,  conveniently  arranged  for  the  desired 
data,  will  be  sent  to  all  high-school  principals  and,  upon 
application,  to  prospective  students. 

No  specific  course  of  studies  is  prescribed  for  the  college 
work  required  for  admission;  but,  in  general,  students  are 
advised  to  pursue  the  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Thereby  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  complete 
the  combined  academic  and  law  course  should  they  so  desire. 

Notice  of  Increased  Requirements. — Notice  is  given 
that,  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Control,  those  entering  as  can- 
didates for  degrees  during  the  session  of  1925-26  must  present, 
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in  addition  to  the  requirement  of  sixteen  entrance  units,  two 
years  of  college  work. 

Special  Students. — Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  are  not  able  to  qualify  as  regular  students  may  be 
admitted  as  special  students  upon  presenting  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  have  received  such  training  as  will  enable 
them  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  College.  The  admission  of  such  students,  however,  is  not 
encouraged,  and  the  number  of  such  students  admitted  each 
year  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of 
students  first  entering  the  College  during  each  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

Those  wishing  to  enter  as  special  students  should  apply 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  admission,  stating  age,  educa- 
tional preparation  and  experience.  Those  best  qualified  to 
study  law,  up  to  the  allowed  quota,  will  be  selected  about  the 
first  of  September,  preference  being  given  to  residents  of  the 
state,  and  applicants  will  be  notified  of  the  action  taken. 

Advanced  Standing. — No  work  in  law  done  in  other  in- 
stitutions will  be  accepted  towards  a  degree,  unless  the  appli- 
cant passes  satisfactorily  the  examinations  held  in  the  sub- 
jects in  question  in  this  College,  or  unless,  by  special  vote  of 
the  Faculty,  credit  is  given  without  examination.  Credit  for 
work  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  of  which  this  College  is  a  member, 
will  not  be  accepted.  Where  a  school  is  known  to  have  made 
relaxing  departures  from  its  published  entrance  requirements 
or  course  of  study,  the  acceptance  of  credit  from  such  institu- 
tion will  not  be  considered.  In  no  case  will  credit  be  given  for 
work  not  done  in  residence  at  an  approved  law  school. 

EXPENSES 
The  yearly  expenses  of  a  law  student,  exclusive  of  inci- 
dentals, may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Tuition   $40.00 

Registration  Fee 10.00 

Student  Activity  Fee  21.00 

Breakage  Fee  2.50 

Infirmary  Fee  5.00 

Board  and  Lodging 175.00 

Books  (about)  50.00 

$303.50 
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Tuition  is  payable  in  advance,  $20.00  each  semester. 
Students  taking  less  than  eleven  hours  of  work  are  charged 
a  proportionate  part  of  the  full  tuition. 

Students  from  other  states  will  add  a  tuition  fee  of  $40.00 
for  the  year. 

A  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00),  payable  on  or  before 
April  1st  of  the  year  of  graduation,  is  charged  all  candidates 
for  degrees. 

Students  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  the  Statutes 
of  their  state  and  a  law  dictionary.  These  books  will  form  a 
nucleus  for  the  student's  future  library,  and  by  the  purchase 
of  second-hand  books  the  cost  may  be  materially  reduced. 

The  charge  for  board,  lodging  and  janitor  service  is  payable 
in  advance,  $87.50  per  semester,  exclusive  of  the  Christmas 
vacation.  No  refund  will  be  made  for  less  than  a  month's 
absence.  When  not  engaged  by  the  semester,  board  and 
lodging  will  be  furnished  at  $22.50  per  month. 

Board  without  lodging  will  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of 
$20.00  per  calendar  month,  payable  in  advance.  No  part  of 
this  sum  will  be  refunded. 

For  more  detailed  statements  reference  is  made  to  the 
University  catalog,  pp.  37-39. 

Board  and  lodging  in  private  homes  may  be  secured  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  to  forty  dollars  ($35.-$40.00)  per  month. 

As  the  dormitories  are  inadequate,  students  wishing  to 
stay  in  them  are  urged  to  reserve  their  rooms  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Application  should  be  made  to  Miss  Ethel  L. 
Cowan,  Registrar.  A  deposit  of  $10.00,  which  will  be  credited 
on  fees,  must  accompany  the  application;  but  this  deposit 
will  not  be  returned  in  case  the  student  does  not  report  for 
matriculation  during  the  year. 

UNIVERSITY  PRIVILEGES 

Electives  in  Other  Colleges. — The  advantages  of  the 
other  colleges  of  the  University  are  open  to  such  students  in 
the  College  of  Law  as  desire  and  are  able  to  accept  them. 
Courses  in  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Logic 
and  English  are  particularly  recommended.  No  extra  charge 
is  made  for  such  courses,  but  they  can  be  taken  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Law  Faculty  and  of  the  professors  concerned. 
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Military  Science  and  Tactics. — The  University  has  an 
Infantry  Unit,  Senior  Division  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  to  membership  in  which  law  students  are  eligible. 
They  are  not  required,  however,  to  join  this  organization  or 
to  take  any  other  military  drill. 

PUBLIC  SPE3AKING  AND  DEBATING 

Instruction. — Regular  classes  in  oratory  and  public  speak- 
ing are  organized  and  conducted  by  the  professor  of  public 
speaking.     A  small  tuition  is  charged. 

Marshall  Debating  Society. — Early  in  the  first  year  of 
the  College  the  students  organized  a  society  that  would  secure 
to  its  members  practice  in  debating  and  public  speaking  and 
experience  in  arguing  legal  questions,  as  well  as  drill  in  parlia- 
mentary law.  The  society  was  fittingly  named  "The  Marshall 
Debating  Society",  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Southern 
jurist,  John  Marshall. 

PRIZES 

Thru  the  generosity  of  The  American  Law  Book  Com- 
pany a  Corpus  Juris-Cyc  prize  is  offered,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, for  the  best  work  in  legal  research.  Excellency  in  this 
work  also  will  be  considered  in  computing  the  grade  of  students 
taking  Brief  Making. 

DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Laws. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
(LL.B.)  is  conferred  upon  those  students  who  satisfactorily 
complete  ninety  semester  hours  in  the  course  of  study.  Stu- 
dents admitted  to  advanced  standing  may  receive  the  degree 
after  one  year's  residence,  but  in  no  case  will  the  degree  be 
granted  unless  the  candidate  is  in  actual  residence  during  all 
of  the  third  year. 

Juris  Doctor. — Students  who  have  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.), 
who  have  maintained  an  average  standing  in  their  law  studies 
of  10%  above  the  passing  mark,  and  who  have  obtained  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  or  an  equivalent  degree,  from  an  approved 
College  or  University,  or  who  secure  such  degree  the  same 
year  they  complete  their  law  course,  will  be  awarded  the  degree 
of  Juris  Doctor  ( J.D.) . 
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Combined  Academic  and  Law  Course. — By  pursuing  an 
approved  course  of  collegiate  and  law  studies  a  student  may 
earn  both  the  academic  and  the  legal  degree  in  six  years. 
Candidates  for  either  the  A.B.  or  the  B.S.  degree  may  elect 
twelve  hours  of  work  from  the  first  year  of  the  course  of  the 
College  of  Law  and  count  the  same  as  credits  toward  the 
aforesaid  degrees.  Such  degrees  will  not  be  conferred,  how- 
ever, until  after  the  completion  of  the  second  year  of  the  law 
work. 

Master  of  Arts. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  are  permitted  to  take  a  portion  of  their  work  under  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR 

Upon  presenting  their  diplomas,  duly  issued  by  the  proper 
authorities,  and  upon  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character, 
the  graduates  of  the  College  are  licensed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  without  examination,  to  practice  in  the  Courts  of  Flor- 
ida. They  also  are  admitted  without  examination  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Florida. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  devoted  to  examinations 
covering  the  work  of  the  semester.  These  examinations  are 
in  writing  and  are  rigid  and  searching,  but  are  not  necessarily 
final. 

A  delinquent  examination  is  allowed  for  the  removal  of 
conditions,  except  in  subjects  where  the  semester  grade  falls 
below  60.  All  students,  unless  excused  by  the  Dean,  must 
present  themselves  for  the  regular  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  for  which  they  are  registered. 

A  student  failing  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  his  class 
hours  for  two  consecutive  months,  will  be  dropped  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  College  year.  Students  so  dropped  will  he  en- 
titled to  honorable  dismissal,  unless  their  failure  is  clearly  due 
to  negligence.  Upon  petition,  such  a  student  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of 
the  College,  be  reinstated  upon  such  terms  as  to  them  may 
seem  best. 
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LECTURES 

In  addition  to  the  courses  given  by  the  regular  Faculty, 
lectures  are  given  by  eminent  specialists  in  the  profession, 
both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  especially  have  been  generous  in  giving  of 
their  time  and  services  in  this  way. 

PLEADING  AND  PRACTICE 

Courses. — Differing  from  some  other  law  schools,  this 
College  is  convinced  that  an  intensive  knowledge  of  pleading 
and  practice  should  be  secured  by  the  student,  since  legal 
rights  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  mastery  of  the 
rules  of  pleading  whereby  they  are  enforced.  As  Lord  Coke 
declared:  "Good  pleading  is  the  touchstone  of  the  true  sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  common  law."  The  development  of 
right  has  depended  upon  the  development  of  actions ;  the  rule 
of  law  was  the  rule  of  writs  and  in  large  measure  remains  so 
today.  Consequently  the  College  offers  thoro  courses  in  Crimi- 
nal Pleading  and  Procedure,  Common  Law  Pleading,  Equity 
Pleading,  Code  Pleading,  Florida  Civil  Practice,  General 
Practice,  and  Federal  Procedure.  Thus  the  student  on  gradu- 
ation is  enabled  to  enter  understandingly  upon  the  practice  of 
law;  and  to  this  fact  the  College  attributes  much  of  the  rapid 
advancement  of  its  Alumni. 

As  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  increasing 
numbers  are  attending  the  University,  combining  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel,  new  associations,  and  salubrious  climate 
with  those  of  the  superior  educational  facilities  here  afforded, 
the  College  has  arranged  to  serve  those  who  intend  to  practice 
elsewhere  as  efficiently  as  those  who  expect  to  locate  in  this 
State.  Students  preparing  for  the  practice  in  other  states  are 
offered  Code  Pleading  and  General  Practice  instead  of  Florida 
Constitutional  Law  and  Florida  Civil  Practice,  as  shown  in 
the  course  of  study.  Such  students  also  are  required  to  sub- 
mit an  acceptable  dissertation  showing  the  peculiarities  of 
pleading  and  practice  of  the  State  in  which  they  expect  to 
locate. 

The  Practice  Court. — Believing  the  students  obtain  in 
the  Practice  Court  a  better  practical  knowledge  of  pleading 
and  practice  than  can  be  acquired  in  any  other  way,  aside  from 
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the  trial  of  actual  cases,  the  Faculty  lay  special  emphasis  upon 
this  work.  Sessions  of  the  Practice  Court  are  held  thruout 
the  year  in  an  admirably  equipped  courtroom.  A  clerk  and  a 
sheriff  are  appointed  from  the  Senior  class,  and  regular  records 
of  the  court  are  kept.  Each  student  is  required  to  participate 
in  the  trial  of  at  least  one  common  law,  one  equity,  and  one 
criminal  case,  and  is  instructed  in  appellate  procedure.  The 
Practice  Court  is  conducted  by  Professors  Cockrell  and  Cran- 
dall. 

CURRICULUM* 
FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Torts. — History  and  definitions;  elements  of  torts;  con- 
flicting rights ;  mental  anguish ;  parties  to  tort  actions ;  reme- 
dies; damages;  conflict  of  laws;  methods  of  discharge;  com- 
prehensive study  of  particular  torts :  false  imprisonment,  ma- 
licious prosecution,  abuse  of  process,  conspiracy,  slander  and 
libel,  trespass,  conversion,  deceit,  nuisance,  negligence,  and 
others.  Textbooks :  Burdick  on  Torts  and  Burdick's  Cases  on 
Torts,  3rd  edition.     (5  hours.    Professor  Trusler.) 

Contracts  I. — Formation  of  contract;  offer  and  accept- 
ance; form  and  consideration;  reality  of  consent;  legality  of 
object ;  operation  of  contract ;  limits  of  the  contract  obligation ; 
assignment  of  contract;  joint  obligations;  interpretation  of 
contract.  Textbooks :  Corbin's  Anson  on  Contracts ;  Huf fcut 
and  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Contract.  (J^  hours.  Professor 
Thompson.) 

Criminal  Law. — Sources  of  criminal  law;  nature  and 
elements  of  crime;  criminal  intent;  insanity;  intoxication; 
duress;  mistake  of  fact  or  law;  justification ;  parties  in  crime; 
offenses  against  the  person,  habitation,  property,  public  health 
and  morals,  public  justice  and  authority,  government,  and 
the  law  of  nations.  Textbook:  Clark  on  Criminal  Law,  3rd 
edition;  selected  cases.     (2  hours.     Professor  Cockrell.) 

Criminal  Procedure. — Jurisdiction;  arrest;  preliminary 


*The  texts  announced  are  subject  to  change  but  assurance  is  given 
that  few  changes  will  be  made. 
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examination  and  bail;  grand  jury,  indictment  and  informa- 
tion and  their  sufficiency  in  form  and  substance;  arraign- 
ment, pleas,  and  motions ;  nolle  prosequi  and  motions  to  quash ; 
jeopardy;  presence  of  defendant  at  the  trial;  verdict;  ne"vr 
trial;  arrest  of  judgment;  judgment,  sentence,  and  execution. 
Textbook:  Clark's  Criminal  Procedure,  2nd  edition;  selected 
cases.     (2  hours.    Professor  Cockrell.) 

Property  I. — Personal  property;  possession  and  rights 
based  thereon ;  acquisition  of  title ;  liens  and  pledges ;  conver- 
sion. Textbook:  Warren's  Cases  on  Property.  (2  hours. 
Professor  Crandall.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Equity  Jurisprudence. — History  and  definition;  jurisdic- 
tion; maxims;  accident,  mistake,  fraud;  penalties  and  for- 
feitures ;  priorities  and  notice ;  bona  fide  purchasers ;  estoppel ; 
election;  satisfaction  and  performance;  conversion;  equitable 
estates,  interest,  primary  rights;  trusts;  powers,  duties,  and 
liabilities  of  trustees ;  mortgages ;  equitable  liens ;  assignments ; 
specific  performance;  injunction;  reformation;  cancellation; 
cloud  on  titles;  ancillary  remedies.  Textbook:  Eaton  on 
Equity,  2nd  edition;  selected  cases.  (5  hours.  Professor 
Trusler.) 

Contracts  II  and  Quasi  Contracts. — Rules  relating  to 
evidence  and  construction ;  discharge  of  contract.  Origin  and 
nature  of  quasi  contract;  benefits  conferred  in  misreliance  on 
rights  or  duty,  from  mistake  of  law,  and  on  invalid,  unenforce- 
able, illegal,  or  impossible  contract;  benefits  conferred  thru 
dutiful  intervention  in  another's  affairs;  benefits  conferred 
under  constraint;  action  for  restitution  as  alternative  remedy 
for  breach  of  contract  and  for  tort.  Textbooks:  Corbin's 
Anson  on  Contracts;  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts. 
(3  hours.    Professor  Thompson.) 

Marriage  and  Divorce. — Marriage  in  general;  nature  of 
the  relation;  capacity  of  parties;  annulment;  divorce;  suit, 
jurisdiction,  grounds;  defenses;  alimony;  effect  on  property 
rights ;  custody  and  support  of  children ;  agreements  of  sepa- 
ration. Textbook:  Vernier's  Cases  on  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
(1  hour.    Professor  Cockrell.) 

Common  Law  Pleading. — History  and  development  of  the 
personal  actions  at  common  law;  theory  of  pleading  and  its 
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peculiar  features  as  developed  by  the  jury  trial;  demurrers, 
general  and  special ;  pleas  in  discharge,  in  excuse,  and  by  way 
of  traverse ;  replication  de  injuria;  duplicity ;  departure ;  new 
assignment;  motions  based  on  pleadings;  general  rules  of 
pleadings.  Textbook:  Andrews'  Stephen's  Common  Law 
Pleading.     (3  hours.    Professor  Crandall.) 

Sales. — Sale  and  contract  to  sell;  statute  of  frauds;  ille- 
gality; conditions  and  warranties;  delivery;  acceptance  and 
receipt;  vendor's  lien;  stoppage  in  transitu;  bills  of  lading; 
remedies  of  seller  and  buyer.  Textbook :  Waite's  Law  of  Sales ; 
selected  cases.     (1  hour.    Professor  Thompson.) 

Property  IL — Introduction  to  the  law  of  conveyancing; 
rights  incident  to  the  ownership  of  land,  and  estates  therein, 
including  the  land  itself,  air,  water,  fixtures,  emblements, 
waste;  profits;  easements;  licenses;  covenants  running  with 
the  land.  Textbook :  Warren's  Cases  on  Property.  (2  hours. 
Professor  Crandall.) 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

United  States  Constitutional  Law. — General  prin- 
ciples; distribution  of  governmental  powers;  congress;  the 
chief  executive ;  the  judiciary ;  police  powers ;  eminent  domain ; 
checks  and  balances;  guarantee  of  republican  government; 
civil  rights;  political  privileges;  guarantee  in  criminal  cases; 
impairment  of  contractual  obligations.  Textbook:  Hall's 
Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.     (4  hours.     Professor  Slagle.) 

Agency. — Nature  of  the  relation;  purposes  and  manner 
of  creation ;  who  may  be  principal  or  agent ;  ratification ;  dele- 
gation of  authority;  general  and  special  agents;  rights  and 
duties  of  agents;  termination,  nature,  extent,  construction, 
and  execution  of  authority  of  agents ;  rights,  duties,  and  liabili- 
ties of  agents ;  principal  and  third  persons  inter  se;  particular 
classes  of  agents.  Textbooks:  Mechem's  Outlines  of  Agency 
and  Mechem's  Cases  on  Agency.  (2  hours.  Professor  Thomp- 
son.) 

Equity  Pleading. — Nature  and  object  of  pleadings  in 
equity;  parties  to  a  suit  in  equity;  proceedings  in  a  suit  in 
equity;   bills   in   equity;   disclaimer;   demurrers   and   pleas; 
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answer  and  replication ;  preparation  of  bills,  demurrers,  pleas, 
answers.  Textbooks:  Keigwin's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading; 
Rules  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Chancery  in  Florida;  Rules  of 
the  Federal  Court;  Statutes  of  Florida.  (3  hours.  Professor 
Cockr^ell.) 

Brief  Making  and  the  Use  of  Law  Books. — Where  to 
find  the  law;  how  to  use  statutes  and  decisions;  how  to  find 
the  law;  the  trial  brief;  the  brief  on  appeal  and  its  prepara- 
tion. Textbook:  Cooley's  Brief  Making  and  the  Use  of  Law 
Books.     (1  hour.    Professor  Crandall.) 

Property  IH. — Titles  and  conveyancing,  including  acqui- 
sition of  titles  by  possession,  modes  of  conveyance  at  common 
law,  under  the  statute  of  uses,  and  by  statutory  grant;  the 
execution  of  deeds ;  estates  created ;  covenants  for  titles ;  estop- 
pel by  deed ;  priorities  among  titles.  Textbook :  Warren's  Cases 
on  Conveyances.    (3  hours.    Professor  Crandall.) 

Florida  Constitutional  Law.* — Declaration  of  rights; 
departments  of  government;  suffrage  and  eligibility;  census 
and  apportionment ;  counties  and  cities ;  taxation  and  finance ; 
homestead  and  exemption;  married  women's  property;  edu- 
cation; public  institutions;  miscellaneous  provisions.  Text- 
books :  Constitution,  statutes,  and  judicial  decisions  of  Florida. 
(2  hours.    Professor  Trusler.) 

Code  Pleading.** — Changes  introduced  by  the  codes; 
forms  of  action ;  necessary  allegations ;  the  complaint ;  prayer 
for  relief ;  answers,  including  general  and  special  denials ;  new 
matter;  equitable  defenses;  counter  claims;  pleading  several 
defenses;  replies  and  demurrers.  Textbook:  Sunderland's 
Cases  on  Code  Pleading.   (2  hours.  Professor  Thompson.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Evidence. — Judicial  notice;  kinds  of  evidence;  burden  of 
proof;  presumptions  of  law  and  fact;  judge  and  jury;  best 
evidence  rule;  hearsay  rule  and  its  exceptions;  admissions; 
confessions;  exclusions  based  on  public  policy  and  privilege; 
corroboration;  parol  evidence  rule;  witnesses;  attendance  in 
court ;  examination,  cross  examination,  privilege ;  public  docu- 
ments ;  records  and  judicial  writings ;  private  writings.    Text- 


*For  students  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
**For  students  not  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
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book :  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  16th  edition,  vol.  1 ;  selected 
cases.     (U  hours.     Professor  Cockrell.) 

Private  Corporations. — Nature ;  creation  and  citizenship ; 
defective  organization ;  promotors ;  powers  and  liabilities ;  cor- 
porations and  the  State;  dissolution;  membership;  manage- 
ment; creditors;  foreign  corporations;  practice  in  forming 
corporations,  preparing  by-laws,  electing  officers,  and  in  con- 
ducting corporate  business.  Textbooks :  Clark  on  Private  Cor- 
porations, and  Wormser's  Cases  on  Corporations,  f^  hours. 
Professor  Slagle.) 

Legal  Ethics. — Admission  of  attorneys  to  practice;  tax- 
ation ;  privileges  and  exemptions ;  authority ;  liability  to  clients 
and  to  third  parties ;  compensation ;  liens ;  suspension  and  dis- 
barment ;  duties  to  clients,  courts,  professional  brethren,  and  to 
society.  Textbooks:  Attorneys  at  Law  in  Ruling  Case  Law 
and  the  Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion.    (1  hour.     Professor  Truster.) 

Property  IV. — History  of  the  law  of  wills  and  testaments ; 
testamentary  capacity  and  intent;  kind  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments; execution,  revocation,  republication,  revival  of  wills; 
descent;  probate  of  wills  and  the  administration  of  estates. 
Textbook:  Warren's  Cases  on  Wills.  (3  hours.  Professor 
Crandall.) 

Florida  Civil  Practice.*  —  Organization  of  courts; 
parties ;  joinder  and  consolidation  of  actions ;  issuance,  service, 
and  return  of  process ;  appearance ;  trial ;  verdict ;  proceedings 
after  verdict ;  appellate  proceedings ;  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  common  law  actions ;  special  proceedings  including  certio- 
rari, mandamus,  prohibition,  quo  warranto,  habeas  corpus, 
attachment,  garnishment,  statutory  liens,  forcible  entry  and 
detainer,  landlord  and  tenant.  Textbook:  Crandall's  Florida 
Civil  Practice.     (3  hours.     Professor  Cockrell.) 

General  Civil  Procedure.** — The  court;  parties;  forms 
of  action;  the  trial;  selection  of  jury  and  procedure  in  jury 
trial;  judgment;  execution;  appeal  and  error.  Textbook: 
Loyd's  Cases  on  Civil  Procedure.  (3  hours.  Professor  Thomp- 
son.) 


•For  students  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
•*For  students  not  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
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THIRD  YEAR 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

Insurance. — Theory,  history,  significance;  insurable  in- 
terest ;  concealment,  representations,  warranties ;  subrogation ; 
waiver  and  estoppel;  assignees,  beneficiaries;  creditors;  fire, 
life,  marine,  accident,  guarantee,  liability  insurance.  Text- 
books: Rumble's  Law  of  Insurance  and  Rumble's  Cases  on 
Insurance.     (1  hour.    Professor  Trusler.) 

Public  Service  Corporations. — Nature  of  public  utilities ; 
railroads  and  other  common  carriers  of  goods  and  passengers ; 
telegraphs  and  telephones;  light  and  water  companies;  inns; 
warehouses ;  elevators ;  stockyards ;  methods  of  incorporation ; 
public  control;  rights  and  obligations  at  common  law  and 
under  federal  and  state  statutes.  Textbook:  Wyman's  Cases 
on  Public  Service  Companies,  3rd  edition.  (2  hours.  Professor 
Slagle.) 

Federal  Procedure  and  Bankruptcy. — System  of  courts 
created  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  jurisdiction 
of  the  several  courts  and  procedure  therein ;  federal  and  state 
bankruptcy  legislation ;  who  may  become  bankrupt ;  prerequi- 
sites to  adjudication;  receivers;  trustees;  provable  claims; 
exemptions;  composition;  discharge.  Textbooks:  Rughes  on 
Federal  Procedure,  and  Remington  on  Bankruptcy,  Students' 
Edition.     (3  hours.    Professor  Slagle.) 

Partnership. — Creation,  nature,  characteristics  of  a  part- 
nership; nature  of  a  partner's  interest;  nature,  extent,  dura- 
tion of  the  partnership  liability;  powers  of  partners;  rights, 
duties,  remedies  of  partners  inter  se;  rights  and  remedies  of 
creditors ;  termination  of  partnership.  Textbook :  Mechem 
on  Partnership,  2nd  edition;  selected  cases.  (2  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson.) 

Admiralty. — Jurisdiction;  contracts,  torts,  crimes;  mari- 
time liens,  ex  contractu,  ex  delicto,  priorities,  discharge;  bot- 
tomry and  respondentia  obligations ;  salvage ;  general  average. 
Textbook:  Rughes  on  Admiralty.  (1  hour.  Professor 
Slagle.) 

Property  V. — Conditional  estates;  licenses  and  waivers; 
reversions  and  remainders ;  rule  in  Shelley's  Case ;  future  uses ; 
future  interests;  executory  devises  and  bequests;  vesting  of 
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legacies ;  cross  limitations ;  gifts ;  failure  of  issue ;  determina- 
tion of  classes;  powers;  rule  against  perpetuities;  restraints 
on  alienation.  Textbook:  Kales'  Cases  on  Future  Interests. 
(3  hours.    Professor  Crandall.) 

Mortgages. — Nature ;  elements ;  incidents  of  the  relation ; 
discharge;  assignment;  redemption;  foreclosure;  injunction 
and  account;  extent  of  the  lien;  priority  between  mortgage 
liens  and  competing  claims;  equity  of  redemption.  Textbook: 
Durfee's  Cases  on  Mortgages.    (2  hours.  Professor  Cockrell.) 

Practice  Court. — (l  hour.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Damages. — General  principles;  nominal;  compensatory; 
exemplary;  liquidated;  direct  and  consequential;  proximate 
and  remote;  general  and  special;  measure  in  contract  and 
tort  actions;  entire  damages  in  one  action;  mental  suffering; 
avoidable  consequences;  value;  interest;  lateral  support; 
counsel  fees  and  expenses  of  litigation ;  injuries  to  real  proper- 
ty and  limited  interests;  death  by  wrongful  act;  breaches  of 
warranty.  Textbook :  Rogers'  Law  of  Damages ;  selected  cases. 
(2  hours.     Professor  Trusler.) 

Municipal  Corporations. — Creation  of  cities  and  towns ; 
powers  of  a  municipality,  including  public  powers,  power  of 
taxation,  power  over  streets  and  alleys,  etc.;  obligations  and 
liabilities  of  municipal  corporations ;  powers  and  liabilities  of 
officers.  Textbook:  Elliott  on  Municipal  Corporations,  2nd 
edition.     (1  hour.     Professor  Cockrell.) 

Negotiable  Instruments. — Law  merchant;  definitions 
and  general  doctrines ;  contract  of  the  maker,  acceptor,  certi- 
fier, drawer,  indorser,  vendor,  accommodater,  assurer;  pro- 
ceedings before  and  after  dishonor  of  negotiable  instruments ; 
absolute  defenses ;  equities ;  payments ;  conflict  of  laws.  Text- 
book: Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  {3  hours. 
Professor  Slagle.) 

Conflict  of  Laws. — Jurisdiction;  sources  of  law  and 
comity;  territorial  jurisdiction;  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in 
personam;  remedies,  rights  of  action,  procedure;  creation  of 
rights;  property  rights;  personal  rights;  inheritance;  obliga- 
tions ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu;  recognition  and  enforcement 
of  rights;  personal  relations;  property;  inheritance;  admin- 
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istration  of  estates;  judgments  and  obligations.  Textbook: 
Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws.  (3  hours.  Professor 
Tho7npson. ) 

International  Law. — Nature,  subjects,  and  objects  of  in- 
ternational law;  intercourse  of  states;  settlement  of  interna- 
tional differences ;  law  of  war ;  law  of  neutrality.  Textbook : 
Hershey's  Essentials  of  International  Public  Law;  selected 
readings.    (1  hour.    Professor  Slagle.) 

Trusts. — The  Anglo-American  system  of  uses  and  trusts ; 
creation,  transfer,  extinguishment  of  trust  interests;  priori- 
ties between  competing  equities;  construction  of  trust  dispo- 
sitions ;  charitable  trusts.  Textbook :  Bogert  on  Trusts ;  select- 
ed cases.     (2  hours.   Professor  Slagle.) 

Judgments. — Nature  and  essentials;  kinds;  record;  vaca- 
tion; amendment;  modification;  satisfaction.  Textbooks: 
Rood's  Cases  on  Judgments.    (2  hours.   Professor  Crandall.) 

Practice  Court. — (i  hour.) 


Those  who  desire  further  information  concerning  the 
College  of  Law  may  address  letters  of  inquiry  to  Harry  R. 
Trusler,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
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FOREWORD 

The  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  chiefly  from  county 
superintendents  and  principals  of  Florida,  during  the  school 
year  1921-1922.  This  is  a  cooperative  piece  of  work.  The 
questionnaires  thru  which  most  of  the  facts  were  obtained 
were  prepared  as  a  class  project  in  an  advanced  course  in  Edu- 
cation in  Teachers  College,  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The 
following  students,  who  were  seniors  at  the  time  the  study  was 
made,  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  questionnaire:  W.  J. 
Bullock,  Ray  L.  Hamon,  William  Jeacle,  Horace  O'Bryant,  G. 
Ballard  Simmons,  P.  J.  Sweeney,  J.  R.  Wells,  D.  E.  Williams 
and  A.  L.  Work.  The  same  students  tabulated  the  data,  made 
many  of  the  tables,  and  all  of  the  graphs.  The  writer  wishes 
to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  faithfulness  and  painstaking 
work  of  this  group  of  young  men. 

To  the  county  superintendents  and  principals  who  gave  so 
freely  of  their  time  and  energy  in  filling  out  the  questionnaires, 
the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  deep  obligation.  They 
made  the  study  possible. 

The  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  study  is  regretted  by  the 
writer.  To  my  wife,  Nellie  Swanson  Fulk,  who,  by  her  skillful, 
patient  work,  whipped  the  manuscript  into  shape  for  publica- 
tion, should  go  the  credit  for  its  completion  at  this  time.  There 
have  been  very  few  changes  in  conditions  as  shown  by  the  data 
used.  Where  changes  are  important,  attention  will  be  called  to 
them  in  the  body  of  the  study. 

This  is  not  put  forth  as  a  scientific  study  in  education.  It 
is  an  effort  to  place  some  facts  concerning  the  smaller  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Florida  in  a  form  that  shows  something  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  foundation  of  our  educational 
system.  Our  educational  organization  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  know  quite  definitely  the  conditions  in  our  secondary 
schools.  Standardizing  agencies  take  care  of  that.  Our  ele- 
mentary schools  do  not  have  a  State  supervisory  and  inspec- 
torial force  large  enough  to  do  this  service.  In  this  State 
elementary  education  lies  largely  in  "No  Man's  Land"  of  the 
field  of  education. 

Ill 


IV  FOREWORD 

A  general  revival  of  interest  in  elementary  education  is 
now  taking  place  thruout  the  nation.  Evidence  of  this  move- 
ment is  shown  by  the  organization  of  the  National  Council  of 
Primary  Education  in  1915;  by  the  organization  and  remark- 
able growth  of  the  National  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals,  formed  in  1921 ;  by  the  attention  elementary  edu- 
cation is  receiving  from  the  National  Education  Association, 
thru  committees  and  special  studies;  by  the  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  in  the  1924  Year 
Book  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence ;  by  the  considera- 
tion given  to  elementary  schools  in  educational  surveys;  and 
by  the  large  number  of  excellent  books  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  elementary  education  that  have  appeared  within  the 
last  few  years.  A  partial  list  of  recent  publications  that  treat 
of  the  elementary  school  is  given  at  the  close  of  this  study. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  the 
State  will  find  some  help  in  the  management  of  smaller  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  facts  and  suggestions  given  in  the 
following  pages. 

Firm  belief  in  the  following  words  of  Phillips  Brooks  stands 
back  of  this  effort:  "He  who  helps  a  child  helps  humanity 
with  a  distinctness,  with  an  immediateness,  which  no  other 
help  given  to  human  creatures  in  any  stage  of  their  life  can 
give." 

Joseph  R.  Fulk 
January,  1924 
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CHAPTER  I 

Introduction 

Childhood,  until  within  the  last  half  century,  has  been  quite 
generally  considered  as  a  condition  or  state  to  be  escaped  from 
as  early  as  possible,  as  merely  a  stage  preparatory  for  adult- 
hood. The  elementary  school*  has  been  and  is  yet  very  largely 
a  "tool"  school — a  text-book  school  confined  chiefly  to  the  three 
R's.  It  has  been  a  clumsy  attempt  to  teach  children  adult, 
educational  texts.  Secondary  education  at  its  best  has  been 
systematically  and  progressively  organized.  Standardizing 
agencies  have  set  definite  and  high  qualifications  for  teachers 
in  high  schools  and  fixed  minimum  equipment,  length  of  school 
year,  etc.  Officers  thru  inspection  and  supervision  see  to  it 
that  these  standards  are  attained  in  accredited  secondary 
schools.  The  smaller  and  weaker  high  schools,  tho  they  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  in  full  the  standards  set  by  the  accrediting 
agencies,  do  have  definite  goals,  which  they  ambitiously  at- 
tempt to  reach.  Every  high  school  hopes  and  strives  to  get  on 
the  accredited  list.  We  have  no  effective  plan  for  standardizing 
elementary  education.  The  elementary  school  has  been  in  a 
large  measure  the  free-lance  of  our  educational  system. 

The  Rural  School  Inspectors  of  the  State  of  Florida,  Mr. 
R.  L.  Turner  and  Mr.  M.  P.  Geiger,  have  instituted  a  system 
of  state  accrediting  of  elementary  schools.  A  list  of  160  State 
accredited  elementary  schools,  distributed  over  39  counties,  is 
given  in  the  last  report  of  these  supervisors.  (74:192-200.)  f 
Of  these  schools,  137  have  from  one  to  four  teachers,  including 
the  principal.  There  are  in  the  list  40  two-teacher  schools  and 
48  one-teacher  schools.  "The  eligibility  of  a  school  to  be  classi- 
fied as  an  'Accredited  School'  will  be  determined  thru  an  in- 
spection by  the  County  Superintendent  and  State  Inspector." 
(74:191.)  These  officials  grade  the  schools  under  the  follow- 
ing general  heads:    1.  Building.   2.  Grounds.    3.  Equipment. 


*Thruout  this  study  the  term  elementary  school  means  the  eight-year 
elementary  school,  Grades  I-VIII. 

fThe  first  number  in  parentheses  refers  to  the  corresponding  num- 
ber in  the  Bibliography  following  the  last  chapter;  the  second  number 
refers  to  the  page  number  of  the  reference. 
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4.  Teacher.  5.  School  Organization.  6.  Community  Activities. 
A  grade  of  80  per  cent  of  all  the  requirements  under  each  head 
places  a  school  on  the  list.  "These  requirements  will  not  re- 
main fixed,  but  as  educational  progress  takes  place  and  the 
number  of  Accredited  Schools  increases,  they  will  from  time 
to  time  be  raised."  (74:191.)  This  is  a  commendable  begin- 
ning in  setting  standards  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
State. 

In  the  reorganization  of  education  that  is  now  taking  place 
thruout  the  United  States,  the  elementary  school  has  so  far 
been  little  influenced,  except  in  the  larger  cities.  The  colleges 
and  universities  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  raising 
the  standards  of  the  secondary  schools.  The  high  schools  have 
not  strengthened  and  encouraged  the  elementary  schools  as  the 
higher  institutions  have  the  secondary  schools.  The  text-book- 
tool  conception  of  elementary  education  still  largely  domi- 
nates.  This  condition  weakens  our  entire  educational  system. 

Dr.  Flexner  in  his  "A  Modern  School",  states  the  case  as 
follows:  "A  modern  secondary  school  can  not  be  built  on  a 
conventional  elementary  school.  If  the  primary  years  are  lost 
in  the  conventional  school,  the  child's  native  freshness  of  in- 
terest in  phenomena  has  to  be  recovered  in  youth — a  difficult 
and  uncertain  task,  which,  even  if  successful,  does  not  make 
up  the  loss  to  the  child's  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience." 
(39:20.)  In  like  manner,  it  could  just  as  truthfully  be  said 
that  a  modern  college  cannot  be  built  on  a  secondary  school 
with  such  an  insecure  foundation. 

We  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  facts  that  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  the  child  should  have  the  beginnings  of  all 
knowledge ;  that  there  is  unity  and  continuity  in  all  education ; 
and  that  the  early  years  are  the  most  important  physically, 
mentally  and  morally.  This  recognition  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  reorganization  of  elementary  education  that  is  now 
taking  place.  The  work-study-play  or  platoon  plan  and  the 
companion  class  are  examples  of  recent  developments  in  or- 
ganization that  are  improving  the  form  of  the  elementary 
school  and  the  content  of  its  curriculum.  (6 :  Chapter  VIII ;  2.) 
These  new  types  of  organization  make  it  possible  to  recognize 
the  complexity  of  modern  life  situations,  and  to  provide  means 
by  which  the  child  is  placed  in  an  interest-provoking,  useful 
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and  developmental  contact  with  these  situations  under  trained 
leadership. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  some  of  the 
significant  facts  of  the  smaller  elementary  schools  of  Florida, 
grouped  under  the  following  heads:  1.  General  character  of 
the  schools.  2.  The  principal  and  his  supervision.  3.  The  teach- 
ers. 4.  The  pupils.  To  give  a  reasonable  basis  of  comparison 
and  for  convenience  of  study  the  schools  are  placed  in  three 
groups :  Group  A,  having  from  2  to  4  teachers,  inclusive ; 
Group  B,  having  from  5  to  8  teachers,  inclusive ;  and  Group  C, 
having  from  9  to  15  teachers,  inclusive.  Many  of  the  schools 
have  both  an  elementary  department  and  a  high  school  depart- 
ment. The  number  of  teachers  reported  include  those  in  both 
departments.  The  study,  however,  deals  only  with  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

The  data  used  in  the  following  chapters  came  directly  from 
county  superintendents  and  from  principals  of  the  schools, 
thru  questionnaires.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  county 
superintendents  of  the  State  in  December,  1921.  Replies  came 
from  60  of  the  then  61  county  superintendents.  During  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  March,  1922,  other  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  511  principals  of  schools  having  from 
2  to  15  teachers,  including  the  principal.  Usable  replies  were 
returned  from  152  schools,  distributed  over  48  counties  of  the 
State.  Of  these,  96  were  Group  A  schools  in  40  counties ;  33 
Group  B  schools,  in  25  counties ;  and  23  Group  C  schools,  in 
?8  counties.  The  following  thirteen  of  the  then  61  counties  are 
not  represented:  Baker,  Bradford,  Broward,  Charlotte,  Har- 
dee, Hernando,  Highlands,  Holmes,  LaFayette,  Liberty,  Mon- 
roe, Nassau,  and  St.  Lucie.  The  map  of  the  State  on  page  5, 
shows  the  counties  in  which  the  schools  are  located. 

In  many  cases  all  of  the  facts  called  for  in  the  questionnaire 
were  not  given  by  the  principals.  In  the  summaries  and  dis- 
cussions the  actual  number  reporting  on  the  item  or  items 
under  consideration  will  be  given. 

Florida  has  a  centralized  State  school  system.  There  is  a 
uniform  State  curriculum.  A  State  text-book  law  provides  for 
"a  uniform  system  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  high  schools 
and  in  the  elementary  schools."  The  county  unit  system  of 
organization  is  State-wide.  These  and  other  centralizing  regu- 
lations tend  to  unify  the  schools  of  the  State.    There  is  gen- 
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erally  less  variation  from  types  in  the  smaller  schools  than  in 
the  larger  ones.  Because  of  these  regulations  and  conditions, 
the  random  samplings  considered  in  this  study  are  believed  to 
be  representative  of  all  the  schools  of  the  three  types  included. 
The  largest  number  of  schools  included  in  any  part  of  the  study 
is  23.2  per  cent  of  the  white  schools  of  the  State  having  more 
than  one  teacher.  (See  Table  I.)  The  enrollment  in  119  of  the 
schools,  given  in  the  age-sex-grade  tables  on  pages  45-47,  in- 
clude 10.8  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  white  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  State  in  1921-1922.    (74:88-93.) 

The  distribution  and  conditions  mentioned  above,  however, 
are  such  that  the  study  represents  a  fair  sampling,  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  the  findings  would  be  appreciably  dif- 
ferent if  the  study  included  every  school  of  the  State  in  each 
of  the  three  Groups. 

Miss  McArthur's  "A  Study  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Rural 
Schools  of  Peninsular  Florida,"  (76.)  and  Dr.  Roemer's  "A 
Study  of  Florida  High  Schools,"  (79.)  together  with  this  study, 
give  in  broad  outlines  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
situation  in  Florida. 
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CHAPTER  II 

General  Character  of  Schools  Studied 

A.   Distribution  and  Types  of  Schools 

The  counties  in  which  schools  included  in  this  study  are 
located  are  marked  on  the  map  given  on  page  5.  At  a  glance 
this  map  shows  the  State-wide  distribution  of  the  schools.  The 
distribution  of  the  schools  in  Groups  A,  B  and  C,  is  given  in 
Table  I. 

The  following  facts  drawn  from  this  table  show  more 
clearly  the  distribution  of  the  schools  of  the  different  Groups : 

1.  The  96  Group  A  schools  are  in  40  counties. 

2.  The  33  Group  B  schools  are  in  25  counties. 

3.  The  Group  C  schools  are  in  18  counties. 

4.  Schools  of  each  of  the  Groups  are  in  12  counties — Ala- 
chua, Dade,  Escambia,  Gadsden,  Hillsborough,  Jack- 
son, Jefferson,  Lake,  Marion,  Orange,  Sumter,  Volusia. 

5.  Schools  of  Groups  A  and  B  only  are  in  8  counties — Bay, 
Duval,  Levy,  Manatee,  Okaloosa,  Okeechobee,  Polk, 
Taylor. 

6.  Schools  of  Groups  A  and  C  only,  are  in  3  counties — 
Brevard,  Citrus,  Pasco. 

7.  Schools  of  Group  A  only  are  in  15  counties — Calhoun, 
Clay,  Columbia,  Flagler,  Leon,  Palm  Beach,  Pinellas, 
Putnam,  St.  Johns,  Santa  Rosa,  Sarasota,  Suwanee, 
Union,  Wakulla,  Walton. 

8.  Schools  of  Group  B  only  are  in  5  counties — DeSoto, 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  Lee,  Madison. 

9.  Schools  of  Group  C  only  are  in  3  counties — Glades,  Os- 
ceola, Seminole. 

Fifty-two  schools  were  reported  as  consolidated  schools. 
Of  these,  28  were  in  Group  A,  12  in  Group  B,  and  12  in  Group 
C.  In  Group  B  there  were  5  grammar  or  grade  schools  in 
cities,  and  7  of  the  same  type  in  Group  C.  The  Group  B  gram- 
mar schools  were  in  the  following  counties :  Dade  (2) ,  Escam- 
bia (1),  Hillsborough  (1),  and  Manatee  (1).  Those  of  Group 
C  were  in:  Escambia  (1),  Hillsborough  (2),  Orange  (2),  and 
Seminole  (2). 
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TABLE  I.  Distribution  of  Schools  in  Groups  A,  B,  and  C,  in  48 
Counties,  Number  of  Schools  in  Each  County  of  the  State  Having 
2  OR  More  Teachers,  and  Number  of  Schools  Taught  in  Each 
County  in  1921-1922. 


No. 

of  Schools  in  Groups 

No.  of  Schools  in 
Each  Co.  Having  2 
or   More  Teachers 

Schools 
Each 
121-1922 

Counties 

A 

B 

C 

Total 

6B^ 

1.  Alachua    

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

7 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

4 

2 

1 

3 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 

1 

2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 

2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 

1 

1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 
4 
1 
3 
7 
1 
1 
8 
5 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
4 
3 
0 
8 
1 
1 
4 
0 
1 
3 
11 
0 
0 
3 
2 
6 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
1 
0 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
8 
4 
2 
0 

26** 
12 

9 

9 

5 

6 
12 

2 

9 

7 
15 
20 

9 

2 
15 
37 

2 

2 
14 

1 

5 
12 

3 

3 
46 
23 
51 

7 

7 
16 
10 

4 
11 

2tt 
20 
12 
22 

2 

4 
11 

2 
15 

4 
12 

9 
15 
37 
18 

3 

7 
17 

2 

8 
10 
20 
17 
17 
16 

6 
18 
17 

58 

2.   Baker                            

36 

3.  Bay     

4.  Bradford  

28 
25 

5.   Brevard     

21 

6.   Broward    

7 

7.  Calhound    

34 

8.   Charlotte 

9 

9.  Citrus    

18 

10.  Clay        

30 

11.  Columbia 

39 

12.  fDade    

25 

13.  DeSoto     

12 

14.  Dixie                            .     . 

17 

15.  Duval     

49 

16.   *tEscambia    

55 

17.  Flagler    

13 

18.  Franklin     

4 

19.  Gadsden             

30 

20.  Glades    

8 

21.  Hamilton    

45 

22.  Hardee         

31 

23.  Hernando    

14 

24.  Highlands     

11 

25.   *tHillsborough         

70 

26.  Holmes    

61 

69 

28.  Jefferson                          

14 

29.  LaFayette  

31 

30.  Lake            

36 

31.  Lee 

31 

32.  Leon     

30 

33.  Levy     

44 

34.  Liberty    

12 

35.  Madison    

44 

36.   fMaratee    

38 

37.  Marion                            .  .. 

46 

38.  Monroe    

6 

39.  Nassau                 

41 

40.  Okaloosa     

45 

10 

42.  *Orange    

30 

43.  Osceola    

11 

44.  Palm    Beach    

34 

45.  Pasco                  

29 

46.  Pinellas  

32 

47.  Polk    

74 

48.  Putnam     

26 

49.  St.   Johns 

20 

50.  St.    Lucie    

14 

61 

52.  Sarasota          

13 

53.  *Seminole 

9 

26 

55.  Suwanee     

63 

56.  Taylor                       

43 

57.  Union 

23 

58.  Volusia    

33 

59.  Wakulla            

23 

60.  Walton                         

54 

61.  Washington   

37 

Totals    

96 

33 

1       23 

152 

655 

1887 

**Reported  by  County  Superintendents. 
*Grade  school  in  city.  Group  C. 


fGrade  school  in  city.  Group  B. 
tfEstimated,  no  report  from  Superintendent. 
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B.   The  School  Year,  and  the  Number  of  Years  in  the 

High  School  Course 

The  length  in  months  of  the  elementary  school  year,  and 
of  the  high  school  year,  is  given  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  II.    The  School  Year  in  Months 


Elementary  School 

'(3 
o 

High  School 

1— t 
a 

o 

No,  of  Months.... 

4 

5   6 

7 

8 

9 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Group  A  

Group  B  

Group  C  

4 

0 
0 

10  15 
1   4 
0   0 

12 
3 
0 

53 
24 
22 

0 
1 

1 

94 
33 
23 

1 
0 
0 

3 
1 
0 

2 
1 
0 

3 
3 
0 

20 
18 
12 

1 
0 
5 

30 
23 
17 

Totals  

4 

11  19 

15 

99 

2 

150 

1 

4 

3 

6 

50 

6 

70 

Two  Group  A  schools  did  not  report  the  length  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  year.  In  Group  A,  30  schools  reported  high 
school  departments.  Of  these,  11  had  one  year  of  high  school 
work;  15  had  two  years;  4  had  three  years. 

In  Group  B,  25  high  school  departments  were  reported, 
but  only  23  gave  the  number  of  months  in  the  high  school  year. 
Of  the  25,  fourteen  had  two-year  high  school  courses,  five  had 
three-year  courses,  and  six  had  four-year  courses. 

Only  17  of  the  23  schools  in  Group  C  had  high  school  de- 
partments. Of  these  two  had  three-year  courses,  and  15  four- 
year  courses. 

Table  II  shows  that  eight  months  was  the  usual  length  of 
the  school  year.  Of  the  high  schools,  70.1  per  cent  had  the 
school  year  of  eight  months,  and  66.6  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
schools  had  the  same.  A  year  of  nine  months  was  reported  by 
two  elementary  schools,  and  by  six  high  schools.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  give  a  longer  school  year  to  the  high  school  than 
to  the  elementary  school  in  Group  A  schools.  In  that  Group 
56.3  per  cent  of  the  elementary  schools  had  a  school  year  of 
eight  months,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  had  eight  or 
nine  months.  In  Group  B  these  percentages  were  75.7  and  78.2 
respectively,  and  Group  C  100  and  100. 

C.   The  Minor  Subjects  of  the  Curriculum 

"The  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools  of 
Florida,"  (1919),  page  6,  divides  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools  in  two  groups:  major  subjects,  those 
required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  all  elementary  schools;  and 
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minor  subjects,  those  that  may  be  required  by  the  local  school 
authorities.  The  major  subjects  are :  reading,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  history,  geography,  physiology,  civil  govern- 
ment and  agriculture.  The  minor  subjects  are:  manual  train- 
ing, home  economics,  nature  study,  music,  art,  drawing  and 
physical  culture. 


TABLE  III. 


Minor  Subjects  Taught  in  Each  Grade  of  the  Three 
Groups  of  Schools 


Groups                                    Grades 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Drawing  

A 
B 
C 

35 
13 
20 

36 
13 
21 

36 
15 
20 

26 
11 
15 

19 
5 

7 

16 
5 
6 

14 
2 
4 

13 

2 
4 

*Handwork    

A 
B 
C 

17 

7 
12 

17 
6 
8 

17 
6 

14 
3 
2 

14 
1 
3 

14 
1 
3 

13 
0 

4 

11 

0 
5 

Home  Economics 

A 
B 
C 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
1 
0 

4 
1 
0 

4 
1 
4 

7 
1 
4 

7 
1 
5 

Music    

A 
B 
C 

12 

4 

10 

13 

4 
10 

14 
4 
9 

13 
3 

8 

12 
3 

7 

11 
3 

7 

10 
1 

4 

9 

1 

4 

Nature  Study  

A 
B 
C 

39 
20 
19 

40 
20 
20 

33 

17 
17 

23 

9 

12 

15 
5 
6 

13 
4 
4 

11 
2 

1 

10 
2 
1 

*Includes  Industrial  Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

Table  III  gives  the  number  of  schools  in  which  the  minor 
subjects,  drawing,  handwork  (including  industrial  arts  and 
manual  training),  home  economics,  music  and  nature  study 
were  taught,  and  the  grades  in  which  each  was  taught. 

The  principals  in  reporting  the  items  in  Table  III,  checked 
the  grades  in  which  these  subjects  (as  defined  in  the  State 
Course  of  Study)  were  regularly  taught  in  their  schools  by 
public  school  teachers.  Work  done  in  these  subjects  by  private 
teachers  was  not  reported.  No  effort  was  made  to  get  data 
concerning  physical  education. 

In  Group  A,  73  principals  checked  the  minor  subjects 
taught;  23  checked  no  subjects.  In  Group  B,  26  of  the  33  prin- 
cipals checked  subjects  taught,  and  all  of  the  Group  C  princi- 
pals checked  the  subjects  taught.  It  is  reasonably  safe  to 
assume  that  these  subjects  were  not  taught  in  the  23  Group  A 
schools,  and  in  the  6  Group  B  schools  not  checked.  The  form 
in  the  questionnaire  for  reporting  these  subjects  was  clearly 
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explained,  and  was  filled  by  checking  only.  Omission  of  checks 
meant  that  the  subjects  were  not  regularly  taught  by  public 
school  teachers. 

In  discussing  the  occurrence  of  the  minor  subjects  in  the 
schools,  Grades  II,  IV,  VI,  and  VIII  will  be  considered.  These 
grades  represent  the  practice  and  tendencies  with  reference  to 
these  subjects. 

Considering  the  Groups  as  a  whole,  drawing  was  reported 
in  Grade  II  from  46  per  cent  of  the  schools ;  in  Grade  IV  from 
35  per  cent;  in  Grade  VI,  18  per  cent;  and  in  Grade  VIII,  13 
per  cent.  From  the  same  grades,  music  was  reported  as  fol- 
lows :  Grade  II,  18  per  cent;  Grade  IV,  16  per  cent;  Grade  VI, 
14  per  cent;  Grade  VIII,  9  per  cent. 

The  absence  of  handwork,  including  industrial  arts  and 
manual  training,  is  especially  noticeable.  Handwork  in  all 
Groups  was  given  as  follows :  Grade  II,  20  per  cent ;  grade  IV, 
13  per  cent;  Grade  VI,  12  per  cent;  Grade  VIII,  11  per  cent. 
In  Groups  B  and  C  taken  together,  percentages  are  somewhat 
lower,  except  in  Grade  II.  They  are  as  follows:  Grade  II,  25 
per  cent;  Grade  IV,  9  per  cent;  Grade  VI,  7  per  cent;  Grade 
VIII,  9  per  cent. 

In  all  Groups,  home  economics  was  reported  3  times  in 
Grade  IV,  9  times  in  Grade  VI,  and  13  times  in  Grade  VIII. 
Expressed  in  percentages,  home  economics  was  taught  in  these 
grades  as  follows:  Grade  IV,  2  per  cent;  Grade  VI,  5.9  per 
cent ;  Grade  VIII,  8.6  per  cent.  Home  economics  was  reported 
once  in  each  of  these  grades  in  Group  B. 

Music  was  reported  in  Grade  II,  from  17.7  per  cent  of  all 
the  schools;  in  Grade  IV,  from  15.1  per  cent;  in  Grade  VI, 
from  13.8  per  cent;  and  in  Grade  VIII,  from  9.2  per  cent. 

In  all  Groups,  nature  study  was  reported  as  follows :  Grade 
II,  52.5  per  cent ;  Grade  IV,  22.4  per  cent ;  Grade  VI,  13.8  per 
cent ;  Grade  VIII,  8.6  per  cent.  Altho  nature  study  is  scheduled 
in  the  State  Course  of  Study  in  Grades  I,  II  and  III,  only,  it 
was  reported  as  taught  in  all  grades. 

An  examination  of  Table  III  will  show  that  all  minor  sub- 
jects, except  home  economics,  in  all  Groups,  and  handwork  in 
Group  C,  begin  to  fall  out  of  the  schools  with  Grade  V.  The 
very  nature  of  the  subject  matter  would  cause  this  decrease  in 
the  case  of  nature  study,  and  would  cause  the  increase  in  home 
economics.   Drawing,  handwork  and  music  should,  in  the  very 
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nature  of  their  subject  matter,  continue  fixed  thru  all  the 
grades. 

From  the  data  given  it  is  clearly  evident  that  these  schools 
do  very  little  outside  of  the  old-time  elementary  school  sub- 
jects. The  nine  major  subjects,  required  by  law,  have  crowded 
out,  or  have  succeeded  in  keeping  out,  the  minor  subjects.  In 
some  cases,  perhaps,  this  is  due  to  lack  of  funds,  in  others,  to 
over-emphasis  of  the  three  R's,  in  others,  to  an  over-crowded 
program,  and  in  others,  undoubtedly,  to  inexperienced,  un- 
trained teachers  and  principals. 

In  fairness  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  local  causes  of 
this  neglect  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  elementary  curriculum, 
it  should  be  stated,  that  these  subjects  are  set  apart  in  the  State 
Course  of  Study,  as  minor  subjects,  not  required.  Also,  these 
subjects  do  not  receive  the  attention  in  the  State  course  that 
their  importance  deserves.  The  outlines  of  the  five  minor  sub- 
jects, given  in  Table  III,  are  given  18.5  per  cent  of  the  space 
devoted  to  the  outlines  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary 
school.  Music  is  not  outlined  at  all.  One  and  one-half  pages 
of  general  suggestions  are  given  to  music  in  the  introductory 
remarks  preceding  the  outlines  by  grades.  The  nine  major 
subjects  are  given  80  per  cent  of  the  total  space.  Arithmetic 
alone  is  given  16  per  cent  of  the  total  space ;  language,  15  per 
cent;  hygiene  and  physiology,  14  per  cent;  spelling,  11  per 
cent.  The  five  other  major  subjects  receive  24  per  cent  of  the 
total  space,  as  follows:  history  7,  agriculture  6,  geography  5, 
reading  4,  civics  2. 

D.   Departmental  Teaching 

In  the  questionnaire,  these  questions  were  asked  concerning 
departmental  teaching:  Do  you  have  departmental  teaching  in 
Grades  I-VIII  ?  If  so,  in  what  grades  ? 

Departmental  teaching  was  reported  from  one  Group  A 
.school,  four  Group  B  schools  (three  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII, 
and  one  in  Grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII) .  Only  one  Group  C  school 
reported  such  teaching.  That  was  in  Grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII. 
The  grade  plan  of  organization  seems  firmly  established  in 
these  schools.  In  the  smaller  schools  one  teacher  often  taught 
two  or  more  grades,  but  in  such  cases  the  pupils  of  these  grades 
were  taught  in  all  subjects  by  the  teacher  in  whose  room  they 
were  seated.   This  plan  often  results  in  a  very  uneven  distri- 
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bution  of  the  pupils  among  the  teachers,  and  in  an  unjust  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  of  the  teachers.  In  schools  of  Group  C, 
one  grade  only  is  often  given  to  a  teacher,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  grade.  This,  also,  often  leads  to  an 
unfair  distribution  of  the  teaching  load,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
pupils  in  the  larger  grades.  Departmental  teaching,  especially 
'n  Grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  offers  a  means,  by  which  these  in- 
justices may  be  removed.  In  the  other  grades  it  is  sometimes 
best  to  divide  a  large  grade,  giving  a  part  to  a  teacher  that  has 
a  small  grade.  The  two  sections  of  the  divided  grade  may  be 
seated  in  one  room,  and  one  section  pass  to  another  room  for 
part  or  all  of  its  recitations. 

E.   The  Kindergarten,  and  the  Chart  Class 

Kindergartens  were  reported  by  three  schools  of  Group  A, 
and  two  of  Group  B.  The  reports  from  the  Group  A  schools, 
as  shown  by  other  data  from  the  schools,  were  due  to  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  term  kindergarten.  The  two  Group  B 
schools  each  listed  a  kindergarten  teacher  as  a  member  of  the 
teaching  force.  No  kindergartens  were  reported  from  the 
Group  C  schools.  Five  kindergartens  were  reported  from  the 
f^ntire  State  by  60  county  superintendents — one  from  each  of 
these  counties :  Bay,  Leon,  Monroe,  Santa  Rosa,  Sarasota. 
There  is  no  mention  of  kindergartens  in  last  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Altho  State  law  permits  county  boards  of  education, 
and  boards  of  trustees  in  any  special  tax  district  "to  establish 
and  maintain  kindergartens  in  communities  guaranteeing  the 
attendance  of  twenty-five  kindergarten  children,"  (81:32)  it 
is  evident  that  few  communites  have  felt  the  need  of  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  public  school  system.  Financial  difficulties 
have  undoubtedly  prevented  the  establishment  of  public  kin- 
dergartens in  many  districts.  Boards  of  education  have  found 
it  extremely  difficult  in  most  counties  to  support  the  regular 
eight-year  elementary  school. 

The  elementary  school  must  be  extended  downward,  so 
that  the  little  child  may  receive  proper  attention  in  earlier 
years.  The  reconstructed  kindergarten  is  becoming  a  part  of 
the  elementary  school.  Such  books  as  Dr.  Gesell's  "The  Pre- 
School  Child",  (75:Chap.  IV)  are  educating  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  the  public  to  the  great  need  of  care  for  the  child 
old  enough  to  look  after  itself,  after  a  fashion,  and  not  legally 
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old  enough  to  attend  the  public  school.  The  International  Kin- 
dergarten Union,  and  other  groups  of  people  interested  in  early- 
elementary  education,  are  formulating  a  kindergarten-first- 
grade  curriculum.  (53  and  54.)  There  is  surely  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  present  first  grade  work  when  thruout 
the  nation  one  child  in  every  four  fails  to  do  the  work  of  that 
grade  in  one  year.  Kindergartens  are  growing  in  numbers  in 
nearly  all  the  States  of  the  union,  especially  in  the  small  towns. 
(33  and  48.)  There  are  State  kindergarten  associations  in  24 
States. 

The  chart  class  seems  to  be  an  introductory  grade  in  many 
of  the  schools  of  Florida.  Table  IV  gives  the  number  of  schools 
of  each  Group  having  such  a  class,  and  its  relation  to  Grade  I. 

TABLE  IV.    Number  of  Schools  Having  Chart  Classes,  and  the 
Relation  of  These  Classes  to  Grade  I 


No.  of 
Chart  Classes 

Chart  Classes 
Part  of  Grade  1 

Chart  Classes 
Independent 

Group  A  .... 
Group  B  .... 
Group  C  .... 

74 
21 
11 

55 
16 
10 

19 
5 
1 

Total    

106 

81 

25 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  in  these  schools  to  eliminate  the 
chart  class,  by  making  it  a  part  or  section  of  Grade  I.  An 
effort  was  made  to  find  out  how  long  children  were  held  in  the 
chart  class  before  entering  Grade  I.  The  replies  were  very 
indefinite,  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  one  year  in  Group  B 
schools,  and  from  four  weeks  to  one  year  in  Group  C  schools. 

The  chart  class  seems  to  be  generally  a  supplementary 
Grade  I  class,  organized  for  beginners  who  enter  school  late 
in  the  year.  That  the  chart  class  is  a  fixed  and  recognized  part 
of  the  elementary  school  organization  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  State  of  Florida,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1922,  there  are  11,711  white  children  of  the  State  listed  as 
belonging  to  that  class.  (74:90.)  Chart  classes  are  reported 
from  every  county  of  the  State,  except  Charlotte  and  Escam- 
bia. Eight  per  cent  of  the  white  school  children  are  given  as 
members  of  the  chart  class.  The  chart  class  of  the  State,  in 
1922,  was  somewhat  larger  than  Grade  VIII.  The  exact  num- 
bers are,  chart  class  11,711,  Grade  VIII,  11,487.  There  must  be 
many  nine-year  elementary  schools  in  the  State.  Further  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  this  class  in  Chapter  V.    (See  page  54.) 
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F.   Parent-Teacher  Associations 

It  is  conceded  that  the  home  and  school  must  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  child,  if  the  child  is  properly  cared  for. 
This  necessary  close  cooperation  can  best  be  secured  in  most 
communities  thru  parent-teacher  associations.  The  number 
and  per  cent  of  schools  reporting  parent-teacher  associations 
are  given  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V.    Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

IN  Each  Group 


Number 

Per  Cent  of  Group 

Group  A   

21 
16 
13 

21.8 

Group  B  

48.5 

Group   C  

56.5 

Totals 

50 

32.9 

In  Group  A  there  is  a  noticeably  small  per  cent  of  associa- 
tions, compared  with  those  of  Groups  B  and  C.  This  may  be 
due  to  a  lack  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  principals  in  the 
smaller  places,  also  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  organizing  co- 
operative groups  in  such  communities.  The  first  is  probably 
the  larger  factor  in  the  problem.  The  study  of  the  principals 
in  chapter  III  may  help  somewhat  in  explaining  this. 

A  properly  managed  parent-teacher  association  will  smooth 
many  rough  places  for  the  principal  and  teacher ;  one  not  prop- 
erly managed  may  make  many  rough  places.  In  some  communi- 
ties other  organizations  may  be  used  to  do  the  work  generally 
done  by  it.  Dr.  Cubberley's  statement  found  in  his  "The  Prin- 
cipal and  His  School,"  covers  the  question  so  well  that  it  is 
here  quoted:  "Whether  a  principal  or  a  superintendent  will 
want  to  organize  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  will  depend 
somewhat  on  conditions  in  the  community.  If  the  town  or  city 
is  already  over-organized  with  churches,  lodges,  and  clubs,  it 
probably  will  be  better  to  do  what  is  needed  by  working 
through  committees  of  existing  organizations.  There  are  after 
all  only  about  so  many  leaders  in  any  community,  and  if  the 
energies  of  these  are  absorbed  in  existing  organizations,  an 
additional  and  less  prominent  organization  may  bring  to  the 
front  only  a  group  of  poorly  balanced  but  energetic  souls  who 
have  failed  to  secure  advancement  in  the  older  and  more  gen- 
eral undertakings.  Such  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  is  likely 
to  prove  troublesome  and  hard  to  handle  because  of  its  lack  of 
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good  leaders.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  better  to  try  to  work 
through  educational  committees  of  the  Women's  Club,  the 
Rotary  Club,  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  leave  the 
educational  direction  of  these  club  activities  more  to  the  cen- 
tral school  authorities  to  handle."  (6:549-550.) 

Dr.  Cubberley's  chapter.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
in  the  book  mentioned  above,  gives  very  full  information  on 
the  organization,  purposes,  and  management  of  associations. 
A  selected  bibliography  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 
Information  as  to  organization  and  purposes  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  from  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  published  several  bul- 
letins that  contain  very  useful  suggestions  for  programs  and 
plans  of  work.  These  may  be  obtained,  in  most  cases  free,  by 
writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  word  of  further  caution  to  principals  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  A  parent-teacher  association  is  not  a  teachers' 
association,  and  it  is  not  a  parents'  association.  It  must  include 
both.  As  soon  as  organized,  the  association  should  be  set  at  a 
definite,  important,  local  problem.  It  should  generally  do  one 
thing  at  a  time.  The  principal  must  lead  and  guide.  How- 
ever, this  should  be  done  by  others  thru  him.  The  association 
should  not  be  permitted  to  tamper  with  the  management  of 
the  school,  and  it  should  not  ordinarily  provide  equipment  or 
any  thing  for  the  school  that  is  not  called  for  by  the  school 
authorities. 

CHAPTER  III 
The  Principal  and  Supervision 

A.   The  Necessity  for  Supervision 

In  the  United  States  we  train  most  of  our  soldiers  after  we 
declare  war.  By  this  means  we  develop  when  needed  a  type 
of  soldier  that  has  not  been  excelled  by  the  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  systems  of  Europe.  In  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  many  of  our  school  teachers  begin  teaching  without 
training.  By  this  means  we  have  not  developed  an  efficient 
body  of  teachers.  Educationally  we  are  the  least  efficient  of 
all  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  (78.) 
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There  are  many  reasons  for  this  difference.  Only  two  or 
three  need  to  be  considered  here.  Our  federal  government 
thru  its  military  educational  system  gives  thoro  training  to 
leaders.  These  leaders  train  the  privates  in  service.  Intensive 
training  under  skillful  officers  in  a  thoroly  organized  system 
soon  changes  selected  men  into  fighting  machines.  As  soldiers 
in  the  ranks  these  men  continue  in  service  under  the  same  com- 
petent leadership. 

The  states  thru  their  teacher-training  institutions  send 
out  a  few  men  and  women  fitted  for  educational  leadership. 
These  experts  become  administrators,  organizers  and  super- 
visors of  schools.  Most  of  the  classroom  teachers,  the  educa- 
tional privates,  that  come  to  these  leaders,  are  practically  un- 
touched by  training  for  their  work.  The  leaders  in  most  cases 
are  handicapped  by  a  centralized  system,  a  multiplicity  of 
duties,  and  overhead  interference.  They  can  not  give  the  in- 
tensive training  that  the  classroom  teacher  needs,  can  not 
closely  supervise  their  work ;  so  they  can  not  change  unselected 
men  and  women  into  skillful  teachers.  Most  of  our  classroom 
teachers  continue  in  service  from  year  to  year  without  ade- 
quate leadership,  without  direct  supervision. 

It  seems  that  as  a  nation  we  are  about  as  far  from  com- 
pulsory teacher  training  as  we  are  from  compulsory  military 
training.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that  for  many  years  to  come, 
many  of  our  teachers,  if  trained  at  all,  must  be  trained  in  ser- 
vice. Also,  we  know  that  thoroly  prepared  teachers  grow  under 
proper  leadership. 

In  the  work  of  the  public  school  as  well  as  in  all  other  lines 
of  human  effort  where  an  end  is  reached  by  the  combined  labor 
of  many,  there  is  need  of  a  coordinating  and  evaluating  agency 
with  a  vision  of  the  completed  whole — there  is  need  of  super- 
vision. 

School  education  has  become  in  form  at  least  a  factory  pro- 
cess. The  teacher  is  a  "piece  worker".  At  the  close  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  period,  and  again  on  entering  college  there  is 
a  definite  assembling  and  scrutinizing  of  the  combined  spe- 
cialized educational  operations  that  have  been  performed  on 
the  child  and  youth.  In  a  somewhat  less  serious  way  this 
assembling  and  scrutinizing  takes  place  also  at  the  end  of  each 
elementary  and  secondary  school  promotion  period. 
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We  are  told  by  those  who  know  that  39  different  persons 
perform  different  specialized  operations  in  the  manufacturing 
of  a  man's  coat.  We  know  that  in  many  cases  almost  as  many 
teachers  perform  different  specialized  teaching  operations  in 
the  production  of  a  standardized  youth,  that  is,  one  technically 
qualified  to  enter  college. 

Each  of  the  39  individuals  that  in  modern  industry  pro- 
duces a  man's  coat,  is  a  specialist.  One  makes  button  holes, 
another  sews  on  buttons,  another  cuts  the  lapel,  and  so  on. 
Each  is  trained  to  do  his  part,  and  to  do  it  so  perfectly  that 
when  all  parts  are  assembled,  the  completed  coat,  a  properly 
shaped  and  well  made  garment,  is  produced.  These  specialists 
work  under  the  direction  and  inspection  of  superintendents 
or  inspectors,  who  from  the  beginning  see  the  completed  and 
perfect  garment. 

Although  the  education  of  a  human  being  is  not  such  a 
simple  mechanical  matter  as  the  making  of  a  coat,  there  are 
some  factors  in  the  two  processes  that  are  somewhat  com- 
parable. In  the  schools  we  do  certain  things  to  and  for  children 
and  youth  in  order  to  bring  about  more  or  less  definite  results. 
Our  school  organization  makes  it  necessary  that  specific  opera- 
tions be  performed  in  each  grade  and  subject,  and  by  different 
teachers.  The  assembled  product,  the  child  plus  what  the  school 
has  done  to  him,  is  labeled,  "fourth  grade  education",  "ele- 
mentary school  education",  "secondary  school  education",  and 
so  on.  While  no  absolute  point  can  be  fixed  at  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  accurately  labeled  "educated",  grades  completed, 
and  diplomas  received,  do  represent  more  or  less  definite  re- 
sults of  specialized  operations. 

If  all  teachers  were  trained  specialists  in  their  respective 
fields,  if  all  organizers,  administrators  and  supervisors  of 
schools  were  so  thoroly  and  broadly  professionally  trained 
that  they  could  thru  all  the  mazes  of  the  educational  processes, 
see  the  assembled  individual,  then  would  school  education  be 
definite,  scientific,  and  continually  developmental. 

The  coat  would  not  fit  well  if  the  buttons  were  not  properly 
placed.  It  would  not  wear  well  if  the  sleeves  were  sewed  in 
slovenly.  If  John's  reading  is  poorly  taught  in  grade  four,  and 
his  language  is  bungled  in  grade  six,  can  he  ever  fully  recover 
what  was  lost?  In  a  thoroly  organized  clothing  factory  buttons 
improperly  placed,  and  sleeves  carelessly  sewed  would  not  pass 
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the  inspector.  In  a  thoroly  organized,  administered  and  super- 
vised school,  John's  reading  and  language  would  be  saved  by 
expert  supervision. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
supervision.  The  professional  supervisor  has  super-vision.  He 
sees  all  from  above ;  sees  the  whole  and  its  parts,  and  their  re- 
lations. He  sees  all  these,  and  is  prepared  to  guide  the  teacher. 
Perhaps,  we  have  counted  too  much  on  school  organization  and 
administration,  and  not  enough  on  supervision,  especially  class 
room  supervision  of  instruction.  The  terms  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  supervision  are  here  employed  as  used  by 
F.  A.  Welch  in  his  "Manual  for  School  Administrators".  He 
says:  "Organization  is  creating  a  machine,  and  administration 
is  running  the  machine.  Supervision,  however,  *  *  might 
be  compared  to  feeding  the  machine  and  examining  the  pro- 
duct. This  must  receive  constant  attention  so  long  as  the  ma- 
chine is  running.  Supervision  is  the  real  professional  end  of 
school  management,  and  is  the  real  test  of  a  good  superinten- 
dent."   (35:92.) 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Ellwood  asserts  that  the  American  people 
have  "a  childish,  almost  an  absurd  faith  in  the  power  of  govern- 
mental machinery".  It  seems  that  this  "childish,  almost  absurd 
faith"  in  the  power  of  the  machinery  of  school  organization 
and  administration  has  kept  many  American  educators  from 
getting  at  the  most  fundamental  process  in  school  manage- 
ment— direct  classroom  supervision. 

We  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  on  the  8-4,  the  6-6,  or  the  6-3-3 
plan;  on  logical  long  drawn  out  curricula;  on  teachable  text- 
books; on  elaborate  reports;  on  standard  schoolhouses ;  on 
scientific  equipment.  While  all  of  these  are  necessary,  and 
have  their  places,  they  can  not  take  the  place  of  a  well  trained 
teacher,  professionally  supervised.  A  house,  elegantly  and  sci- 
entifically furnished  does  not  make  a  home.  A  thoroly  organized 
school  in  a  house  scientifically  equipped  in  every  way  does  not 
necessarily  make  a  good  school. 

The  classroom  teacher  at  her  best  is  a  "piece  worker."  She 
may  have  vision  for  her  grade  or  grades  or  for  her  subjects 
but  she  can  not  have  super-vision.  She  can  not  see  the  whole 
and  the  parts  in  their  proper  relations ;  her  present  duties  and 
obligations  loom  so  large  that  these  are  hidden  or  dimmed.  The 
graded  system,  the  multiplication  of  school  subjects,  the  spe- 
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cialization  within  subjects,  and  the  lifting  of  school  education 
from  a  knowledge  basis  to  a  social  basis,  have  thrown  a  tre- 
mendous burden  and  responsibility  upon  the  classroom  teacher. 
She  should  not  be  expected  to  carry  this  burden,  and  to  meet 
these  responsibilities  alone.  She  needs  the  guidance  and  coun- 
sel of  some  person  or  persons  who  see  the  school  as  a  whole. 
Left  to  herself,  even  the  well  trained  teacher  tends  to  lapse 
into  a  lower  plane  of  work ;  tends  to  become  a  teacher  of  grade 
four,  or  a  teacher  of  English,  instead  of  a  teacher  of  children 
in  grade  four,  or  in  English. 

The  classroom  teachers  of  the  United  States,  however,  are 
not  professionally  trained ;  four-fifths  of  all  our  teachers  have 
had  schooling  less  than  two  years  beyond  the  high  school ;  one- 
fourth  have  not  completed  a  two-year  high  school  course.  In 
1921-1922,  there  were  5845  white  teachers  employed  in  Flor- 
ida. Of  these,  52.4  per  cent  held  second  grade,  third  grade  or 
temporary  certificates.  The  Rural  School  Inspectors,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner and  Mr.  Geiger,  in  their  last  report  give  the  certificates  of 
538  teachers  from  283  schools,  in  29  counties  as  follows : 

In  251,  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher  schools,  75.3  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  held  second  or  third  grade  certificates ;  in  the 
one-teacher  schools,  86.7  per  cent,  and  in  the  32,  four-  to  ten- 
teacher  schools,  51.8  per  cent  held  the  same  grades  of  certifi- 
cates. The  schools  were  not  the  poorest  in  the  counties  repre- 
sented. These  Rural  School  Inspectors  say  of  them :  "These 
schools  were  all  that  were  closely  graded  in  those  counties  in 
the  last  scholastic  year  (1922).  They  are  the  ones  to  which 
the  county  superintendent  directed  us."  (74:163.)  Certification 
facts  just  given  furnish  a  measure  of  our  teachers'  preparation 
for  their  work. 

B.   The  Inefficiency  of  Supervision  by  County  Superin- 
tendents 

The  teachers  in  our  small  schools,  with  one  to  four  or  five 
teachers,  have  except  in  a  few  counties,  practically  no  super- 
vision further  than  that  given  by  the  county  superintendents. 
During  the  school  year  1921-1922,  the  county  superintendents 
of  the  State  made  3204  visits  of  one  hour  or  more  to  the  white 
schools  of  the  State.  These  visits  were  usually  made  to  the 
small  schools,  and  were  in  many  cases  the  only  attempts  at 
direct  supervision  in  those  schools  during  that  period.  Keeping 
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in  mind  the  fact,  that  there  were  in  1922,  5845  white  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  the  direct  supervisory- 
influence  of  these  3204  visits  by  county  superintendents  be- 
comes almost  negligible. 

The  various  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  and  the 
number  and  distribution  of  his  schools  make  it  impossible  in 
most  counties  for  him  to  be  of  service  to  the  schools  as  a 
classroom  supervisor.  (See  Table  I.)  The  number  of  one- 
teacher  schools  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State  will  help 
determine  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  In  the  question- 
naire to  county  superintendents,  60  superintendents  reported 
the  number  of  one-teacher  schools  as  follows :  none,  2  counties ; 
2  to  10, 16  counties ;  11  to  20,  23  counties ;  21  to  30,  11  counties ; 
81  to  40,  5  counties;  41  to  56,  3  counties.  There  were  more 
than  ten  one-teacher  schools  in  each  of  48  counties.  Last  year 
(1923)  there  were  in  the  State,  as  stated  by  Rural  School  In- 
spector, Mr.  Turner,  1008  one-teacher  white  schools.  Five 
counties,  Duval,  Escambia,  Orange,  Putnam  and  Volusia,  had 
rural  school  supervisors.  In  these  five  counties  there  were  in 
the  order  named  8,  21,  14,  12,  and  13  one-teacher  schools. 
During  the  two  school  years,  ending  June  30,  1922,  the  State 
Rural  School  Inspectors  visited  and  examined  1,137  schools. 
(74:185.) 

These  facts  substantiate  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
that  there  is  practically  no  direct  supervision  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  of  the  State.  (74:185-188.) 

C.   The  Principal  as  Classroom  Supervisor 

In  village  and  city  schools  there  is  more  care  given  to  this 
important  phase  of  school  management.  However,  in  many 
cases  the  principal  is  little  more  than  a  teaching  principal. 
Some  principals  taught  as  few  as  3  classes  daily,  others  as 
many  as  35.  Of  the  92  principals  in  Group  A  who  reported  the 
number  of  classes  taught,  77  taught  from  11  to  35  classes 
daily;  12,  from  6  to  10;  3,  from  3  to  5.  In  Group  B,  32  schools 
reported.  The  greatest  number  of  classes  taught  daily  by  the 
principal  was  14 ;  21  taught  from  6  to  14  classes ;  8,  from  2  to  5 
classes ;  3  did  no  teaching.  In  the  Group  C  schools  6  principals 
taught  from  4  to  8  classes  daily;  11,  from  1  to  3;  6  did  no 
teaching.  In  Group  A,  96  per  cent  of  the  principals  were  really 
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teaching  principals ;  in  Group  B,  65  per  cent ;  in  Group  C,  22 
per  cent. 

When  one  considers  the  manifold  duties  that  fall  to  the 
principals  of  these  schools,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no 
direct  classroom  supervision  by  the  Group  A  principals,  and 
very  little  by  those  of  Group  B.  In  13  of  the  Group  C  schools 
no  principal  taught  more  than  two  classes  daily.  In  these  13 
schools,  the  principal  could  find  time  for  classroom  supervision. 
In  many  cases,  also,  the  principals  were  primarily  high  school 
principals,  and  devoted  very  little  time  to  this  phase  of  super- 
vision, especially  in  the  elementary  grades,  where  it  is  most 
needed.  In  10  schools  in  Group  A,  7  in  Group  B,  and  8  in 
Group  C,  there  was  some  classroom  supervision  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  by  regular  teachers  or  supervisors. 

In  the  questionnaire  each  principal  was  asked  to  give  the 
per  cent  of  his  time,  while  school  was  in  session,  given  to  class- 
room supervision  of  his  elementary  teachers.  Below  is  given  a 
tabulation  of  the  principals'  replies. 

TABLE  VI.    Range  and  Distribution  of  Per  Cent  of  Time  Given  by 
Principals  to  Classroom  Supervision 


Range  in 
Per  Cent 

Distribution  in  Per  Cent 

Total  No. 
Reporting 

Group  A  

0-50 

0-90 

0-100 

0-10 
89 
22 

7 

10-20 
5 
3 
4 

20-30 
0 
1 
2 

30-40 
0 
4 
2 

40-50 
2 
1 
4 

Above  50 
0 
2 
3 

96 

Group  B  

Group  C  

33 
22 

Totals    

118 

12 

3 

6 

7 

5 

151 

While  Table  VI  shows  a  wide  range  in  the  time  given  by 
principals  to  classroom  supervision,  only  7.3  per  cent  of  Group 
A  principals  gave  more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  school  time 
to  such  supervision ;  33.3  per  cent  of  Group  B  principals  gave 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  time  and  65.2  per  cent  of  Group 
C  principals,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  time. 

It  can  safely  be  assumed  that  most  of  the  principals  re- 
porting the  per  cent  of  time  used  in  classroom  supervision  did 
not  follow  a  time  distribution  schedule.  Their  reports  were 
undoubtedly  careful  estimates,  but  are  apt  to  be  higher  rather 
than  lower  than  the  actual  time  used.  This  would  follow,  be- 
cause most  principals  know  the  importance  of  this  duty,  and 
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would  wish  to  measure  up  to  it.  The  maximum  school  day  in 
Florida,  exclusive  of  recesses,  is  360  minutes  in  length.  (81  :- 
10.)  On  this  basis,  92.7  per  cent  of  the  Group  A  principals 
spent  36  minutes  or  less  daily  in  class  room  supervision;  66.6 
per  cent  of  the  Group  B  principals  and  31.8  per  cent  of  the 
Group  C  principals  spent  the  same  time.  In  all  Groups,  78.1  per 
cent  of  the  principals  spent  36  minutes  or  less  daily  in  class- 
room supervision.  Expert  authorities  hold  that  from  30  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  a  supervising  principal's  time  should  be 
spent  in  classroom  supervision  in  all  its  forms.  (34:115-120; 
30:142.)  Classroom  visitation  for  the  purpose  of  supervising 
instruction  is  of  little  value  unless  the  principal  remains  in  the 
room  at  least  thru  one  class  period,  and  this  visit  should  usually 
be  followed  by  a  conference  between  the  principal  and  the 
teacher. 

Expert  opinion  places  supervision  as  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  principal.  In  practice,  administrative  and  clerical 
duties  receive  more  of  the  principal's  time  than  supervision. 
Constructive  supervision  of  classroom  instruction  is  so  im- 
portant, and  so  much  neglected  that  it  seems  fitting  to  give 
here  some  definite  references  to  readings,  that  will  help  prin- 
cipals to  help  their  teachers,  help  their  pupils.  All  references 
are  to  the  bibliography  following  the  last  chapter. 

Supervision : 

1.  General:  (15:56-59;  6:  Chap.  XXII-XXIII;  9:58-60; 
30 ;  10 :  Chap.  I ;  8 :24-33 ;  35 :  Chap.  IX ;  17  :Chap.  V.) 

2.  Grading  teachers  for  efficiency:  (10:  Chap.  II;  34: 
Chap.  XIV;  23:238-263;  4:  Chap  XV;  15:  209-210;  8:27-28; 
9:44-49;  17  :Chap.  VII.) 

3.  What  teachers  think  of  supervision :  (34 :  Chap.  I  and 
XIX;  49;  4:427-434.) 

D.   The  Principal  and  Teachers'  Meetings 

Classroom  supervision  is  without  doubt  the  most  important 
means  by  which  the  principal  may  assist  his  teachers  in  the 
fundamental  work  of  the  school — the  instruction  of  children. 
There  are,  however,  indirect  means  that  may  be  used  to  the 
same  end.  Among  these  is  the  teachers'  meeting.  In  these 
meetings  the  principal  must  be  leader.  Their  frequency  and 
regularity,  and  the  type  of  meetings,  and  the  topics  or  prob- 
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lems  discussed,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  principal.  He 
is  not  often  handicapped  in  this  matter  by  regulations  of  boards 
or  by  the  superintendent. 

In  this  study  the  following  information  was  called  for  con- 
cerning teachers'  meetings:  (a)  Do  you  have  fixed  times  for 
teachers'  meetings?   If  so,  how  often? 

(b)  Do  you  hold  separate  meetings  for  your  elementary 
teachers  ? 

(c)  List  important  topics  discussed  at  your  teachers'  meet- 
ings. 

TABLE  VII.    Time  of  Holding  Teachers'  Meetings 


B 

•  I— ( 

o 

1 

•l-H 

pq 

o 

1— t 
0) 

M 

1— H 

•  1— t 

»— ( 

Group  A  

22 
17 
17 

5 
7 
3 

4 
5 
3 

1 
0 
1 

12 

5 

10 

74 

Group  B  

16 

Group  C  

6 

Totals  . 

56 

15 

12 

2 

27 

96 

Table  VII  gives  the  replies  to  (a)  above.  In  all  Groups  56 
principals  reported  fixed  times  for  holding  teachers'  meetings. 
That  is,  36.4  per  cent  of  the  principals  held  these  meetings  at 
regular  intervals.  Of  these  56  meetings,  15  were  held  bi- 
monthly, 12  monthly,  2  bi-weekly,  and  27  weekly.  A  number  of 
principals  reported  "called"  meetings  as  necessity  demanded. 
"Called"  meetings,  in  most  cases,  are  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing or  "settling"  some  emergency  problem  in  school  man- 
agement. 

As  the  number  of  teachers  increases,  there  is  a  marked, 
regular  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  schools  that  have  fixed  times 
for  teachers'  meetings.  Group  A  reported  23  per  cent  fixed; 
Group  B,  51  per  cent;  and  Group  C,  74  per  cent.  There  is  a 
decided  tendency  to  hold  regular  teachers'  meetings  weekly. 

Only  one  school  in  Group  A  reported  separate  meetings 
for  the  elementary  teachers;  Group  B  reported  4,  and  Group 
C,  13. 

The  irregular  occurrence  of  teachers'  meetings  in  almost 
two-thirds  (63.1  per  cent)  of  the  schools,  and  the  fact  that  27 
of  the  56  schools  reporting  regular  meetings  held  them  bi- 
monthly or  monthly,  place  these  meetings  on  the  whole  as  an 
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inefficient  means  of  supervision  or  of  professional  advance- 
ment. 

Some  measure  of  the  value  of  these  meetings  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  study  of  the  topics  discussed.  In  Table  VIII  are 
shown  the  topics  discussed,  as  listed  by  the  principals  of  39 
Group  A  schools,  20  Group  B  schools,  and  19  Group  C  schools. 
This  table  also  gives  the  number  of  times  each  topic  was  listed 
as  discussed  in  each  Group.  The  table  is  read  as  follows :  Dis- 
cipline was  listed  as  discussed  21  times  in  Group  A  schools,  12 
times  in  Group  B  schools,  and  12  times  in  Group  C  schools — a 
total  of  45  times  in  all  groups. 


TABLE  VIII. 


Number  of  Times  Important  Topics  were  Discussed 
AT  Teachers'  Meetings 


No.  of  Times  Discussed 

TOPICS 

Groups 

Total 

ABC 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Discipline  

How  and  What  to  Study 

Grading  and  Promotion 

Play  and  Athletics 

Course  of  Study 

School  Welfare  

Parent-Teacher  Association 

Attendance    

School  Improvement  

Individual  Differences  

Library  Work  

Schedule  

Student  Government  

Intelligence  Tests 

Chapel    

Humane  Work  

Interest    

Sanitation 

Supervised  Study  

All  Necessary  Topics 

County  Fair 

Phonics  

School  Spirit  

Teachers'  Welfare  


21 

12 

12 

13 

4 

3 

3 

9 

5 

8 

5 

3 

4 

3 

6 

8 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

0 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1       72 

60 

49 

45 

20 

17 

16 

13 

13 

10 

7 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Totals 


181 


The  24  important  topics,  from  78  schools  were  reported 
181  times.  Discipline  was  reported  45  times,  and  is  24.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  reported.  In  each  Group,  Discipline 
led  in  the  number  of  times  reported.  The  first  seven  topics 
given  in  Table  VIII,  were  reported  134  times,  and  they  are 
74.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported. 
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The  lead  that  Discipline  takes  in  these  topics  is  significant. 
It  indicates  that  the  problem  of  school  control,  as  such,  occupies 
an  unduly  large  place  in  the  management  of  these  schools.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  discipline  was  discussed  in  these  teach- 
ers' meetings  from  the  standpoint  of  the  moral  development  of 
the  child.  Discipline  in  such  situations  usually  has  reference 
to  means  of  meeting  concrete,  immediate  cases  of  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  In  such  circumstances, 
principals  and  teachers  are  apt  to  discuss  and  think  of  dis- 
cipline as  a  distinct  and  separate  part  of  school  management, 
as  arithmetic  is  a  distinct  and  separate  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  24  important  topics  listed  may  be  grouped  under  four 
heads:  1.  Pupils  and  their  direct  care.  2.  Organization.  3. 
Community  cooperations.  4.  Miscellaneous.  The  first  head  in- 
cludes the  following  topics  of  Table  VIII :  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10, 
11,  13,  14,  17,  19,  and  22;  the  second:  9,  12,  15  and  23;  the 
third :  7  and  21 ;  the  fourth :  16, 18,  20  and  24.  The  topics  under 
the  first  head  were  discussed  151  times  in  all  Groups,  or  83.4 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  times'  all  topics  were  discussed. 
These  topics  deal  directly  with  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
the  school — the  care  and  the  teaching  of  children.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  more  than  one-fourth  (29.8  per  cent) 
of  the  total  number  of  topics  discussed  under  the  first  head 
had  to  do  directly  with  discipline.  That  is,  the  discipline  of 
pupils  seems  to  receive  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  attention 
given  to  the  care  and  teaching  of  pupils.  On  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  times  discussed,  discipline  receives  more  attention 
than  supervised  study,  intelligence  tests,  individual  differences, 
student  government,  attendance,  library  work,  and  grading 
and  promotion. 

The  following  references  will  assist  principals  in  organ- 
izing and  conducting  teachers'  meetings  and  in  school  control : 

1.  Teachers'  Meetings:  (47:  Index;  6:  Chap.  XXV;  5a; 
17:  Chap.  VI;  15:  Chap.  V;  4:324-325;  8:30-33.) 

2.  Discipline :  (47 :  Index ;  6 :  Chap.  XIV ;  35 :  Chap.  IX ; 
5a;  15:  Index;  4:  Index;  34:  Bibliography  V.) 

E.   The  Principal  and  the  Promotion  of  Pupils 

Another  means  by  which  a  principal  may  aid  or  hinder  his 
teachers  is  by  taking  a  proper  part  in  the  promotion  of  pupils. 
The  principals  were  asked  the  following  questions:  Are  pro- 
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motions  in  the  elementary  schools  made  by  (a)  Teachers  alone, 
(b)  Principal  alone,  (c)  Teachers  and  principal,  (d)  Teacher 
and  county  superintendent? 

Table  IX  gives  the  replies  as  made  by  92  Group  A  prin- 
cipals ;  28  Group  B  principals,  and  23  Group  C  principals. 

TABLE  IX.     Promotions  in  Elementary  Schools 


Promotions  Made  By           Group  A  Group  B   Group  C     Total 

Teachers  Alone  

20 
2 

67 
3 

5 

0 

23 

0 

1 

0 

22 

0 

26 

Principal  Alone  

2 

Teacher  and  Principal 

112 

Teacher  and  Superintendent  

3 

Total  

92 

28 

23 

143 

In  20  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  Group  A,  the  teachers  pro- 
moted their  pupils  without  any  advice  or  help  from  their  prin- 
cipals; in  Group  B,  the  same  was  done  by  18  per  cent  of  the 
teachers;  in  Group  C  by  4  per  cent  of  the  teachers.  Among 
the  143  principals  who  reported,  two  promoted  pupils  without 
consulting  their  teachers.  These  were  Group  A  principals. 
Three  Group  A  principals  reported  promotions  made  by  teach- 
ers and  county  superintendents.  Two  Group  B,  and  two  Group 
C  principals  reported  that  county  superintendents  had  some 
part  in  making  promotions,  but  did  not  make  them  indepen- 
dently of  principals  and  teachers. 

Table  IX  indicates  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  Group  A  and 
Group  B  schools  are  made  up  of  independent  or  semi-inde- 
pendent teachers,  one  of  which  is  called  principal.  Such  schools 
are  not  really  a  unit  of  a  system.  The  principal  is  a  teaching 
principal.  However,  the  number  of  schools  in  which  promo- 
tions are  made  by  teachers  and  principals  together,  points  to- 
ward the  development  of  units  of  school  systems  headed  by 
supervising  principals.  This  development  seems  to  have  been 
attained  in  96  per  cent  of  the  Group  C  schools. 


F.   The  Principal  and  His  Professional  Qualifications 

A  supervisor  is  one  who  has  super-vision.  A  principal  can 
not  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  be  a  supervising  principal 
unless  he  has  this  vision.  His  efficiency  must  depend  in  a 
large  measure  upon  his  education,  and  his  experience  in  school 
work.  However,  even  with  high  qualifications  educationally, 
and  with  wide  experience,  a  principal  can  not  do  his  best  for  a 
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school  and  its  community  unless  he  is  retained  as  its  head  for  a 
number  of  years — perhaps,  three  at  least. 

The  principals  were  asked  to  write  their  own  educational 
history.  Table  X  groups  their  replies  under  four  heads.  In  all 
groups,  141  gave  definite  information. 

TABLE  X.    Education  of  Principals 


Types  of  Education 

< 

13 
O 

O 

O 

O 

Ph 

o 
t-i 
O 

"13 

o 
Eh 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

No.  Holding  College  Degrees 

11 

20 
28 
29 

7 
12 
12 

0 

12 
9 
1 
0 

30 
41 
41 
29 

21.2 

No.  Normal — Two  Years  Beyond  High  School 

No.  Completed  Four- Year  High  School 

No.  Not  Completing  High  School 

29.1 
29.1 
20.6 

Totals  

88 

31 

22 

141 

100.0 

The  total  number  of  principals  holding  college  degrees  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  total  number  not  completing  high 
school.  It  should  be  noted  that  those  not  completing  high 
school  all  belong  to  Group  A.  Also,  that  only  13  per  cent  of 
Group  A  principals,  and  23  per  cent  of  Group  B  hold  college 
degrees,  while  degrees  are  held  by  55  per  cent  of  Group  C 
principals.  Of  the  Group  A  principals,  65  per  cent  have  not 
had  as  much  as  two  years  of  college  work,  and  33  per  cent  had 
not  completed  a  four-year  high  school  course.  In  Group  B,  39 
per  cent  have  not  had  the  equivalent  of  a  normal  course.  In 
all  Groups,  practically  one-half  (49.7  per  cent)  of  the  princi- 
pals had  not  completed  the  lowest  standard  requirements  for 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools — two  years  beyond  a  four- 
year  high  school. 

The  school  experience  of  the  principals  as  principals,  and 
as  classroom  teachers  is  given  in  Table  XI. 

In  all  Groups,  70.4  per  cent  of  the  principals  had  served 
as  principal  three  or  more  years;  in  Group  A,  65.6  per  cent; 
in  Group  B,  75.8;  in  Group  C,  82,6  per  cent.  In  all  Groups, 
40.8  of  the  principals  had  had  6  years  or  more  experience  as 
principal. 

More  than  half  (54.7  per  cent)  of  all  principals  had  had 
experience  in  elementary  schools  only  before  becoming  prin- 
cipals. In  Group  A,  61.3  per  cent  had  had  elementary  school 
experience  only.  Including  the  principals  who  had  taught  in 
both  elementary  schools  and  high  schools,  more  than  three- 
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TABLE  XI.     School  Experience  of  Principals 
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As  Principal 

1  N 
rin. 

As  Teachers 

No.  of  Years 
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Group  A  

33     |33 

18 

12 

96 

57 

3 

17 

16     1 

93 

Group  B    

8     1  9 

9 

7 

1  33 

15 

5 

6      1  7 

33 

Group  C  

4     1  3 

5 

11 

23 

9 

2 

9     1  2 

22 

Totals  

45     |45 

32 

30 

152 

81 

10 

32      25 

148 

Per  Cent  of  Totals 

29.6  129.6 

21.1 

19.7 

100.0 

54.7 

6.8 

21.6  |16.9 

100.0 

fourths  (76.3  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  had  taught  in 
elementary  schools.  A  surprisingly  small  number  of  princi- 
pals, only  6.8  per  cent,  had  taught  in  high  schools  only  before 
becoming  principals.  The  largest  percentage  of  principals  with 
no  experience  in  classroom  teaching  was  in  Group  B.  More 
than  one-fifth  (21.2  per  cent)  of  Group  B  principals  began 
school  work  as  principals. 

The  annual  shifting  of  teachers  and  principals  is  character- 
istic of  our  educational  system.  Table  XII  gives  the  number 
of  years  134  principals  had  served  in  the  positions  held  at  the 
time  the  report  was  made. 

TABLE  XII.     Tenure  of  Principals 


No.  of  Years  in  Present 
Position 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

+ 

to 

c8 
o 

Group  A  

Group  B  

Group  C  

61 

17 
7 

10 
4 
5 

7 
3 
2 

6 
7 
5 

84 
31 
19 

Total 

85 

19 

12 

18 

134 

Per  Cent  of  Total  

63.4 

14.2 

8.9 

13.5 

100.0 

Table  XII  explains  itself.  Almost  three-fourths  (72.6  per 
cent)  of  Group  A  principals  were  new  in  their  positions;  more 
than  one-half  (54.8  per  cent)  of  the  Group  B  principals  were 
new;  and  more  than  one-third  (36.8  per  cent)  of  the  Group  C 
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principals  were  new.  Authorities  generally  agree  that  it  takes 
a  principal  at  least  three  years  to  know  his  school  and  his  com- 
munity well  enough  to  do  his  best  work.  Of  these  134  princi- 
pals, only  13.5  per  cent  had  held  their  positions  more  than  three 
years. 

G.   Summary 

The  schools  exist  primarily  for  the  influence  of  the  teach- 
ing process  as  it  affects  the  child.  In  a  school  system,  expert 
supervision  is  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  this  process 
may  be  improved.  In  the  schools  under  consideration  it  is  evi- 
dent that  whatever  supervision  is  done,  must  be  done  almost 
entirely  by  the  principals.  The  data  given  show  clearly  that 
most  of  the  principals  of  these  schools  were  teaching  princi- 
pals. Even  with  adequate  professional  preparation  and  ex- 
perience, these  principals,  because  of  teaching  and  other  duties, 
could  not  effectively  supervise  their  schools. 

The  irregular  and  indefinite  times  of  holding  teachers' 
meetings,  and  the  educational  quality  of  the  topics  reported 
and  discussed  at  these  meetings,  indicate  a  rather  meager  use 
by  the  principals  of  this  important  means  of  teacher  improve- 
ment in  service. 

The  part  that  principals  take  in  promoting  pupils  in  the 
elementary  grades  is  evidence  of  healthful  cooperation  with 
their  teachers,  and  of  interest  in  the  work  of  these  grades. 
This  common  practice  points  towards  the  development  of  dis- 
tinct units  in  systems  of  schools. 

"As  is  the  principal,  so  is  the  school."  The  principal  can  not 
be  a  progressive  leader  of  his  teachers  unless  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness thoroly,  and  feels  deeply  the  importance  of  it.  He  must 
have  educational  vision  before  he  has  the  power  of  effective 
leadership.  As  the  classroom  teacher  should  be  able  to  throw 
light  ahead,  to  light  up  new  fields  of  thought,  new  interests, 
for  her  pupils,  so  should  the  principal  be  able  to  illuminate 
the  field  of  education,  throw  light  ahead  for  his  teachers,  and 
lead  them  forward. 

"Leadership  in  any  field  involves  a  broad  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  which  the  man  is  engaged."  (6 :562.) 
One  can  not  hope  for  a  generally  high  quality  of  leadership  in 
principals  one-half  of  whom  have  not  completed  the  first  two 
years  of  college  work.  This  leadership  must  be  especially  lack- 
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ing  in  the  smallest  schools,  where  more  than  one-third  of  the 
principals  had  not  completed  a  high  school  course.  With  more 
than  one-half  of  the  principals  college  graduates,  there  would 
be  a  much  higher  grade  of  leadership  in  the  largest  schools. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  all  principals  had  had  experi- 
ence as  teachers  in  elementary  schools  before  they  became  prin- 
cipals.  This  would  add  to  their  usefulness  as  principals. 

Even  with  high  educational  qualifications  and  long  experi- 
ence, a  principal  must  hold  the  same  position  for  a  number  of 
years  in  order  to  know  and  meet  the  needs  of  his  community. 
When  one  considers  the  facts  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
principals  in  the  smallest  schools  were  new  in  their  positions, 
and  that  only  13.5  per  cent  of  all  the  principals  had  held  their 
positions  more  than  three  years,  the  evil  effects  of  the  teaching 
"procession"  become  evident. 

Finally,  the  quality  of  leadership,  and  the  handicaps  placed 
upon  the  leaders,  stand  out  as  very  positive  weaknesses  in 
most  of  these  schools.  Competent  leadership  is  necessary  to 
make  unified,  purposeful  schools  out  of  the  usually  conglom- 
erate schools  of  our  villages  and  small  towns.  This  leadership 
in  our  system  of  schools  is  lodged  primarily  in  the  principal. 
Dr.  Cubberley  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  says :  "The  princi- 
pal virtually  decides  the  fate  in  his  school  of  many  construc- 
tive policies  of  the  authorities  above  him."  (6:548.)  Making 
application  to  the  Florida  school  system  in  its  practical  work- 
ing, it  can  be  added  with  safety,  that  in  a  large  measure,  not 
only  the  fate  of  the  "constructive  policies",  but  the  construc- 
tive policies  themselves,  must  depend  upon  the  principal.  Our 
county  unit  system,  as  at  present  organized  and  administered, 
forces  the  county  superintendent  in  most  cases  to  delegate  this 
leadership  to  his  principals. 

CHAPTER  IV 
The  Oassroom  Teacher 

A.   The  Teacher  and  School  Policies 

While  the  general  policies  of  any  school  system  must  grow 
into  the  classroom  thru  overhead  authorities — ^the  State  de- 
partment of  education,  boards  of  education,  superintendents, 
and  principals — the  actual  working  out  of  these  policies  de- 
pend finally  on  the  classroom  teachers.   In  thinking  of  the  or- 
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ganization,  administration,  and  supervision  of  schools,  one  is 
apt  to  understress  the  fact  that  there  must  be  efficient  teachers 
thru  whom  these  mechanisms  must  work,  in  order  to  success- 
fully reach  the  pupils  for  whom  the  schools  exist.  Sometime 
enough  people  will  awaken  to  the  importance  of  the  early  years 
of  education  to  see  to  it  that  the  best  educated,  and  in  all  re- 
spects the  best  teachers  are  placed  where  they  belong — in  the 
elementary  school. 

B.   Certificates  a  Measure  of  the  Teacher 

The  certificates  held  by  teachers  is  one  means  of  measuring 
their  preparation  for  teaching.  Table  XIII  gives  the  kinds  of 
certificates  held  by  722  teachers — 248  in  Group  A,  200  in 
Group  B,  and  274  in  Group  C. 

TABLE  XIII.     Certificates  Held  by  Teachers 
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11.4 

5.5 

One-eighth  of  the  722  teachers  held  temporary  or  third 
grade  certificates.  Almost  one-third  of  all  held  second  grade, 
and  31.6  per  cent  of  all  held  first  grade.  So,  slightly  more  than 
three-fourths  (76.9  per  cent)  of  the  722  teachers  held  one  of 
the  four  types  of  certificates — temporary,  third  grade,  second 
grade,  or  first  grade.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  all  (23.1  per 
cent)  held  primary,  state  or  special  certificates.  It  is  at  least 
interesting  to  note  here  that  the  percentages  of  the  kinds  of 
certificates  held  by  these  teachers  were  practically  the  same 
as  those  held  by  the  total  number  of  white  teachers  of  the 
State.  According  to  the  last  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Florida,  74.2 
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per  cent  of  the  white  teachers  of  the  State  held  certificates  of 
the  first  four  kinds  given  in  Table  XIII,  and  25.8  per  cent  held 
one  of  the  last  three  kinds  given  in  Table  XIII.  (74 :95-96.) 

The  following  additional  facts  should  be  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  Table  XIII : 

1.  More  than  one-half  of  the  Group  A  teachers  held  third 
or  second  grade  certificates. 

2.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  Group  B  teachers  held  third  or 
second  grade  certificates. 

3.  Almost  35  per  cent  of  the  Group  C  teachers  held  third 
or  second  grade  certificates. 

4.  Third  grade  certificates  were  in  all  Groups,  decreasing 
from  Group  A  to  Group  C. 

5.  State  certificates  increased  from  Group  A  to  Group  C 
in  about  the  same  rate  that  third  grades  decreased, 

6.  The  total  number  of  third  grade  certificates  is  a  trifle 
less  than  the  total  of  State  certificates — 75  and  82,  respectively. 

Measured  by  certificates  these  teachers  do  not  rank  high. 
Too  many  of  them  hold  certificates  below  the  first  grade. 

C.   The  Teachers'  Education  and  Experience. 

In  Table  XIV,  the  education  and  teaching  experience  of 
722  teachers  are  considered — 248  in  Group  A,  200  in  Group  B, 
and  274  in  Group  C. 


TABLE  XIV.     Education 

AND  Experience  of  Classroom  Teachers 
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14 
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In  Table  XIV  Group  A  teachers  have  been  placed  in  three 
classes — those  teaching  in  Grades  1-4,  inclusive;  those  teach- 
ing in  Grades  5-8,  inclusive;  and  those  teaching  in  the  high 
school.  In  Groups  B  and  C,  the  elementary  teachers  have  been 
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taken  by  grades,  and  the  high  school  teachers  as  one  class,  as 
in  Group  A. 

The  columns  under  Education  give  the  median  school  grade 
completed  by  the  teachers  in  Groups  A,  B  and  C.  This  means, 
for  example,  that  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  Grade  1,  Group  B, 
had  completed  at  least  Grade  12,  or  the  high  school ;  in  Group 
C,  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  Grade  1  had  completed  at  least 
Grade  14,  or  the  normal  school. 

The  columns  under  Years  Taught  give  the  median  number 
of  years  taught  in  each  of  the  three  Groups.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  in  Grade  1,  Group  B,  one-half  of  the  teachers 
had  taught  seven  years. 

The  following  facts  from  Table  XIV  will  help  to  measure 
the  education  and  teaching  experience  of  these  teachers : 

1.  One-half  of  the  Group  A  teachers,  in  Grades  1-4  had 
not  completed  the  third  year  of  the  high  school ;  half  of  those 
teaching  in  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  had 
not  completed  high  school;  and  one-half  of  those  teaching  in 
high  school  had  not  completed  a  normal  course. 

2.  In  Group  B,  one-half  of  the  elementary  teachers  in 
Grades  1-7  had  not  completed  high  school;  one-half  of  the 
eighth  grade  teachers  had  not  taken  work  one  year  beyond  the 
high  school ;  and  one-half  of  the  high  school  teachers  had  not 
completed  two  years  work  beyond  the  high  school. 

3.  In  Group  C,  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  Grades  1,  5,  6, 
and  7  had  not  completed  a  normal  course ;  the  other  elementary 
teachers  had  not  completed  one  year  beyond  high  school;  and 
one-half  of  the  high  school  teachers  had  not  completed  work 
three  years  beyond  the  high  school. 

4.  Only  in  Grades  1,  5,  6,  and  7,  in  Group  C,  did  one-half 
of  the  teachers  have  the  standard  minimum  educational  quali- 
fications for  elementary  teachers — two  years  beyond  high 
school — and  in  no  group  did  one-half  of  the  high  school  teach- 
ers meet  the  minimum  standard  for  high  school  teachers — four 
years  beyond  high  school. 

5.  In  Group  C,  teachers  of  Grade  8  have  a  lower  mean 
education  than  the  teachers  of  Grades  1,  5,  6  and  7,  by  one 
year. 

6.  In  all  groups,  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  had  taught 
three  or  more  years. 
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7.  In  Groups  B  and  C,  half  of  the  teachers  of  Grade  8  had 
taught  longer  than  teachers  of  any  other  elementary  grade  of 
these  groups ;  also  in  Group  A,  the  teachers  of  the  four  upper 
elementary  grades  had  taught  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the 
first  four  grades. 

8.  In  Groups  A  and  B,  the  mean  term  of  service  of  the 
high  school  teachers  was  greater  than  the  term  of  service  in 
any  of  the  elementary  grades  of  these  Groups. 

9.  The  median  number  of  years  taught  in  the  high  school, 
Group  C,  is  lower  than  in  Grades  1,  4,  7  or  8  of  that  Group,  and 
is  only  half  as  great  as  in  Grade  8. 

From  the  facts  given  in  Table  XIV,  it  is  evident  that  at 
least  half  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  had  taught  long 
enough  to  become  experienced  practitioners  in  education.  This 
is  a  significant  condition.  Tho  not  well  educated  for  teaching, 
as  shown  by  Table  XIV,  they  had  been  teaching  long  enough 
to  have  become  quite  well  trained  in  service,  if  they  had  been 
all  the  time  aided  and  encouraged  by  professional,  progressive 
leadership.  Here,  again,  the  crying  need  for  expert  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  supervisors  becomes  apparent. 

CHAPTER  V 
The  Pupils 

A.   Entering  Time  for  Beginners 

In  Florida,  children  may  legally  enter  school  when  they  are 
six  years  of  age.  It  seems  that  this  regulation  is  taken  literally, 
and  that  children  actually  begin  school  when  they  attain  that 
age.  The  principals  were  asked  to  answer  these  questions :  Do 
beginners  enter  at  any  time  ?  If  not,  at  what  time  in  the  school 
year  may  beginners  enter  school?  Table  XV  gives  the  replies 
from  137  schools. 

In  64,2  per  cent  of  these  schools  beginners  entered  at  any 
time.  Beginners  were  admitted  at  any  time  in  more  than 
three-fourths  (76.7  per  cent)  of  Group  A  schools.  In  Group  B, 
more  than  one-half  (56.6  per  cent)  permitted  them  to  enter 
at  any  time,  but  in  Group  C  less  than  one-fourth  (23.8  per 
cent)  permitted  entrance  at  any  time.  These  irregular  en- 
trants can  not  do  the  work  with  those  of  the  first  grade  who 
entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  or  semester,  so  they  are 
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placed  in  a  sub-first  grade  group  and  called  the  chart  class. 
Table  XVI  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
schools  of  all  Groups  to  admit  beginners  at  the  first  of  the 
term  and  at  mid-term,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  each  semes- 
ter. This  was  done  in  16.8  per  cent  of  all  the  schools.  This  is 
a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  For  the  protection  of  the 
pupils  entering  and  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  the  time  of 
entering  should  be  fixed  definitely  in  each  semester.  In  some 
States  it  is  a  common  practice  to  permit  beginners  to  enter 
only  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  each  semester.  In  the 
smaller  schools  where  one  teacher  must  care  for  two  or  more 
grades,  and  where  promotions  are  made  only  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  it  might  be  advisable  to  admit  beginners  only  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  school.  There  would  be  fewer  fail- 
ures in  Grades  I  and  II,  if  such  a  regulation  was  made  by  the 
school  authorities  of  the  State,  and  rigidly  enforced.  If  such 
a  regulation  is  fully  explained  to  parents,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  enforcing  it. 


TABLE  XV.     Time  Beginners  May  Enter  School 

Time  Beginners  Enter 

< 
ft 

O 
!^ 

o 

ft 
o 
O 

O 
ft 

o 
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1.  At  any  time 

2.  First  2  weeks  of  term       

66 
0 
0 
2 
3 
2 
0 

10 
0 
3 
0 

17 
0 
1 

2 
3 
0 
1 
5 
0 
0 
1 

5 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 
8 
1 
0 
0 

88 
2 

3.    First  3  weeks  of  term 

1 

4.    First  6  weeks  of  term 

4 

5.    First  month  of  term 

9 

6.    First  of  each  month    

2 

7.    First  2  months  of  term 

3 

8.  First  of  term  and  mid-term 

9.  Until  Christmas  

23 
1 

10.    First  Semester          

3 

11.    Indefinite  

1 

No.  of  schools  reporting 

86 

30 

21 

137 

B.   Promotional  Plans 

Children  should  be  successful  in  school.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  by  parents,  teachers  and  school  authorities  to  place 
children  in  school  when  they  are  ready  for  school,  to  keep 
them  there  regularly,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  happy  and 
successful  in  their  school  work. 

The  rate  at  which  pupils  pass  through  the  various  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  intelli- 
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gence  and  effort  of  the  pupils,  the  quality  of  the  instruction, 
and  the  promotional  plan  or  plans  used  in  the  school.  The 
graded  system  of  schools  with  its  fixed  curriculum  (running 
course)  developed  the  economical  plan  of  teaching  pupils  in 
groups,  classes  of  grades.  These  grades  were  moved  forward 
as  grades,  at  a  set  time,  usually  at  the  end  of  a  school  year. 
Thus  grew  up  the  annual  promotional  plan,  sometimes  called 
the  *'lock-step"  plan.  The  pupils  who  could  not  keep  step  were 
held  back  another  year,  and,  with  a  new  group  of  pupils, 
passed  over  the  same  work  the  following  year.  A  third  of  a 
century  ago  this  plan  was  so  well  described  by  J.  L.  Pickard 
in  his  "School  Supervision",  that  his  statement  is  quoted  here  : 

"One  method  of  administration  places  the  several  grades, 
as  it  were,  in  a  series  of  rooms  adjoining,  but  separated  by  a 
wall  in  which  is  a  closed  door.  Once  a  year  the  door  is  opened 
for  the  passage  of  those  who  are  provided  with  cards  bearing 
the  requisite  percentage  marks,  and  then  closed  for  another 
year.  To  obtain  these  cards  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  children,  who 
think  only  of  release  from  one  cell  and  of  admission  to  an- 
other, which  they  hope  may  prove  more  attractive,  but  of 
whose  attractions  they  have  no  knowledge.  They  are  not  lured 
upward  and  onward.  They  are  goaded  by  the  dread  of  con- 
tinuance for  another  year  in  the  room  which  has  lost  all  of  its 
attractions  for  them.  Wise  supervision  has  succeeded  in  open- 
ing the  doors  more  frequently."  (77:91.) 

"Wise  supervision  has  succeeded  in  opening  the  door  more 
frequently"  in  many  schools,  altho  annual  promotions  are  still 
common  thruout  the  United  States,  especially  in  rural  and 
smaller  towns  and  city  schools.  In  Table  XVI  the  promotional 
plans  are  given  as  reported  by  the  principals  of  135  schools — 
82  in  Group  A,  30  in  Group  B,  and  23  in  Group  C. 


TABLE  XVI.     Promotional  Plans 


Time  Promotions  Are  Made 

Groups 

Total 

A 

B 

C 

Regularly  Once  a  Year 

80 
2 

81 

28 

2 

22 

21 

2 

17 

129 

Each  Semester  or  Half  Year              

6 

Individual  Promotions  at  Any  Time 

120 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  annual  promotion  plan  is  al- 
most universal  in  these  schools.  Only  six  schools  (4.7  per  cent) 
reported  semester  or  semi-annual  promotions — two  schools  in 
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each  Group.  The  question,  Are  individual  pupils  promoted 
whenever  they  show  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade  ? 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  81  of  the  82  principals  of 
Group  A  schools,  by  22  of  the  30  Group  B  principals,  and  by 
17  of  the  23  Group  C  principals.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  small  number  of  the  schools  reported  semi-annual  promo- 
tions, it  is  surprising  that  so  many  promoted  individuals  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year.  Such  individual  promotions 
are  rather  difficult  to  handle  even  with  regular  semi-annual 
promotions.  However,  many  pupils  may  without  serious  loss 
or  inconvenience  "skip"  a  half-year's  work,  especially  in 
Grades  III,  IV,  V  and  VI.  Very  few  children  are  able  to  suc- 
cessfully "skip"  a  full  year's  work.  With  the  annual  promotion 
plan  so  firmly  established,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  these 
schools  make  any  considerable  number  of  individual  promo- 
tions. 

A  year  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  child.  If  children  must 
be  promoted  regularly  by  the  almanac,  such  promotions  should, 
if  possible,  be  made  at  least  twice  a  year.  The  slow  pupil  may 
need  three  semesters  or  half  years  for  a  year's  work.  The 
superior  child  may  easily  do  two  years'  work  in  three  semes- 
ters. There  is  room  for  some  safe  recognition  of  individual 
differences  in  the  semi-annual  promotion  plan.  In  most  cases, 
schools  having  at  least  one  teacher  for  each  of  the  elementary 
grades,  may  promote  pupils  regularly  twice  a  year.  In  ele- 
mentary schools  with  less  than  eight  teachers,  and  with  a 
small  enrollment  for  each  of  the  three  upper  grades,  depart- 
mental teaching  will  make  it  possible  to  promote  pupils  twice 
a  year.  In  schools  where  the  classroom  teacher  is  required  to 
care  for  60  or  70  pupils,  the  plan  may  be  difficult  to  use.  How- 
ever, in  such  a  case,  the  teacher  will  usually  find  it  necessary 
to  divide  her  pupils  into  at  least  two  groups  or  classes  for 
recitation  work.  These  classes  could  just  as  well  be  High  and 
Low  classes ;  that  is,  the  work  of  the  High  could  be  a  half  year 
in  advance  of  the  Low. 

In  introducing  the  semi-annual  promotion  plan  into  a 
school  that  has  been  using  annual  promotions,  there  are  at 
least  two  difficult  problems  to  be  solved.  Some  plan  has  to  be 
devised  by  which  the  pupils  of  each  grade  may  be  placed  with 
fairness  in  two  classes,  the  High  and  Low.  The  other  problem 
is  to  combine  and  alternate  the  work  of  the  two  classes  so  that 
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the  teacher  will  not  be  swamped  by  the  multiplicity  of  daily 
recitations.  It  takes  time  to  solve  these  two  problems.  Unless 
achievement  and  mental  tests  can  be  used,  it  will  take  one 
school  year  to  make  a  just  division  of  pupils  into  High  and  Low 
classes.  If  the  principal  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
explains  the  plan  to  his  teachers,  and  takes  plenty  of  time  to 
discuss  it  thoroly  with  them  in  teachers'  meetings,  the  division 
can  be  made  without  any  serious  objection  either  by  parents 
or  pupils.  A  standard  for  each  class  should  be  established  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Without  the  use  of  standard  tests, 
the  teachers  and  principal  can  during  the  year  determine  the 
class  for  which  each  pupil  is  fitted  by  the  quality  of  his  work, 
the  efforts  he  puts  forth,  and  his  physical  condition.  At  the 
close  of  the  school  year  all  pupils  would  be  promoted  as  usual, 
but  some  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  would  be  moved  forward 
one-half  year,  and  others  a  full  year.  For  example,  pupils  in 
Grade  V  would  be  promoted  regularly  to  Grade  V  High  and 
Grade  VI  Low.  Most  grades  by  this  plan  will  fall  into  two 
almost  equal  divisions.  For  evident  reasons  the  plan  should 
not  be  discussed  with  pupils  until  the  change  is  made  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year. 

The  problem  of  combining  and  alternating  the  work  of  the 
High  and  Low  classes  must  be  solved  by  a  thoro  study  of  the 
content  of  each  subject  of  the  State  course  of  study,  followed 
by  casting  the  results  of  this  study  into  a  workable  daily  pro- 
gram of  recitation  and  study  periods.  This,  the  principal  and 
teachers,  must  also  work  out  before  the  change  is  made.  The 
High  and  Low  classes  in  the  same  grade  may,  without  serious 
hindrance  to  either  class,  be  combined  in  the  following  so- 
called  minor  subjects :  manual  training,  home  economics,  na- 
ture study,  music,  drawing  and  health  lessons.  The  two  classes 
may  also  be  combined  in  spelling  and  penmanship  in  Grades 
V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII ;  in  reading  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII ; 
and  in  civil  government  and  agriculture  in  Grade  VIII.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  grade  and  in  the  classes  might  make 
possible  other  combinations.  The  State  course  of  study  per- 
mits many  alternations  that  would  help  in  the  formation  of 
the  daily  programs.  In  Grades  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  the  num- 
ber of  recitations  a  week  in  the  different  subjects,  and  the  time 
given  to  each  recitation,  could  be  varied  according  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  class,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class. 
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Semi-annual  promotions  are  not  urged  here  as  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  promotional  problem,  but  as  a  plan  that  offers  de- 
cided advantages  over  the  annual  plan  both  to  pupils  and 
teachers. 

C.    Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher  in  the  Elementary 
School  and  in  the  High  School 

The  growth  of  the  high  school  has  been  very  rapid  in  the 
last  forty  years.  High  school  attendance  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  500  per  cent  in  the  last  thirty  years.  During 
the  same  period  the  population  has  increased  68  per  cent  The 
growth  of  High  Schools  in  Florida  has  been  very  rapid  in 
recent  years.  (79:4.)  There  is  a  decided  tendency  in  some 
communities  to  develop  the  high  school  at  the  expense  of  the 
elementary  school.  Standardizing  agencies  and  organized  in- 
spection have  made  it  possible  for  school  authorities  to  appeal 
directly  to  local  pride  when  asking  for  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions for  high  schools.  The  elementary  school  is  too  often 
taken  for  granted. 

One  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  there  is  a  fair 
distribution  of  funds  and  effort  between  the  elementary  school 
and  high  school  is  by  comparing  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  the  two  types  of  schools.  Table  XVH  shows  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  26  Group  A  schools,  18  Group 
B  schools,  and  15  Group  C  schools.  Each  of  the  59  schools  con- 
sidered in  the  table  consisted  of  an  elementary  school  and  a 
high  school,  and  was  the  only  school  in  the  district. 

TABLE  XVII.    Enrollment  and  Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher  in 
Elementary  School  and  in  High  School 
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Group  A    (26  Schools) 

2129 

213 

82 

8 

90 

9.1 

29 

12 

Group  B    (18  Schools) 

2767 

330 

154 

18 

172 

10.6 

28 

17 

Group  C    (15   Schools) 

4321 

939 

287 

63 

350 

17.8 

34 

17 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  based  on  the  actual 
enrollment  at  the  time  the  data  were  gathered.  The  Group  A 
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principals  were  teaching  principals.  Their  full  time  was  given 
to  teaching.  In  most  of  the  schools  of  Group  B  and  C  the  prin- 
cipals did  some  teaching.  In  every  case  the  teaching  time  of 
the  principals  was  reported  by  classes  or  grades  taught,  and 
counted  as  one-fourth,  one-half,  three-fourths,  or  full  teaching 
time  as  the  case  might  be.  Many  of  the  principals  of  the  Group 
A  schools  taught  part  time  in  the  elementary  school,  and  part 
time  in  the  high  school.  A  few  classroom  teachers  in  each  of 
the  Groups  did  the  same.  In  these  cases  the  teaching  time  was 
counted  as  reported — part  in  the  elementary  school  and  part 
in  the  high  school.  The  divided  time  of  teachers  and  princi- 
pals was  in  all  cases  considered  in  fourths. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  as  given  in  Table 
XVII  is  not  over  large  for  the  elementary  school,  but  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  in  Group  A  has  more  than  twice  as  many 
pupils  as  the  high  school  teacher  in  the  same  Group ;  in  Group 
B  the  elementary  teacher  has  almost  twice  as  many  as  the  high 
school  teacher. 

A  study  of  the  enrollment,  and  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  the 
high  school,  given  in  Table  XVII,  will  show  more  clearly  the 
unequal  distribution  of  teachers.  Below  is  given  the  actual 
number  of  high  school  pupils  and  teachers  in  each  Group. 

Group  A — In  7  schools,  7  teachers  gave  full  time  to  93  high 
school  pupils. 

In  8  schools,  6  teachers  gave  full  time  to  75  high 
school  pupils. 

In  6  schools,  3  teachers  gave  full  time  to  31  high 
school  pupils. 

In  5  schools,  II4  teachers  gave  full  time  to  14 
high  school  pupils. 

Group  B — In  11  schools,  11  teachers  gave  full  time  to  180 
high  school  pupils. 

In  3  schools,  6  teachers  gave  full  time  to  85 
high  school  pupils. 

In   1   school,  3  teachers  gave  full  time  to  36 
high  school  pupils. 

In  1  school,  11/2  teachers  gave  full  time  to  14 
high  school  pupils. 

In  2  schools,  I14  teachers  gave  full  time  to  15 
high  school  pupils. 
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Group  C — In  10  schools,  40  teachers  gave  full  time  to  597 
high  school  pupils. 

In  1  school,  7  teachers  gave  full  time  to  100 
high  school  pupils. 

In  1  school,  6  teachers  gave  full  time  to  81 
high  school  pupils. 

In  1  school,  5  teachers  gave  full  time  to  100 
high  school  pupils. 

In  1  school,  3  teachers  gave  full  time  to  35 
high  school  pupils. 

In  1  school,  21/4  teachers  gave  full  time  to  26 
high  school  pupils. 

Table  XVIII  brings  out  more  clearly  the  number  of  pupils 
'■n  the  high  schools. 


TABLE  XVIII.     Number  of  Years  in  High  School  Course  and  Num- 
ber OF  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Each  Type  of  High  School 


Number  of  Years  in  High  School  Course 

One 
Year 

Two 
Years 

Three 
Years 

Four 
Years 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Pupils 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Pupils 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Pupils 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Group  A  (26  Schools) 
Group  B  (18  Schools) 

8 

39 

14 
10 

145 
153 

4 
4 
2 

29 
89 

57 

4 
13 

88 

Group  C  (15  Schools) 

882 

Totals 

8 

39 

24 

298 

10 

175 

17 

970 

The  following  facts  derived  from  Table  XVIII,  and  from 
other  data  given  by  the  principals  throw  some  light  on  the 
high  school  enrollment,  and  the  distribution  of  teachers : 

1.  In  Group  A — av.  enroll. :  1-yr.  high  school=  5,  range    2-  11 

2-yr.  high  school=ll,  range    1-  23 
3-yr.  high  school=  7,  range    3-  13 

2.  In  Group  B — av.  enroll. :  2-yr.  high  school=15,  range    4-  22 

3-yr.  high  school=22,  range  14-  48 
4-yr.  high  school=22,  range  15-  30 

3.  In  Group  C — av.  enroll. :  3-yr.  high  school=28,  range  26-  31 

4-yr.  high  school=69,  range  35-110 
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D.   Pupils  Completing  Grade  VIII,  1920-1921 

The  holding  power  and  efficiency  of  a  school  is  measured 
largely  by  the  proportion  of  pupils  that  complete  the  curricu- 
lum. While  Grade  VIII  is  not  the  end  of  the  public  school 
course,  custom  has  made  much  of  its  completion,  and  it  does 
mark  the  close  of  the  elementary  school  period.  Complete  data 
on  the  number  of  pupils  completing  Grade  VIII  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  1920-1921,  were  given  by  the  59  schools  con- 
sidered in  Section  C  of  this  chapter.  The  facts  are  brought 
together  in  Table  XIX. 

TABLE  XIX.     Pupils  Completing  Grade  VIII,  1920-1921 


Boys 

Girls 

o 
Eh 
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No.  of  Pup 
Average  C 

Group  A  (26  Schools).... 
Group  B  (18  Schools).... 
Group  C  (15  Schools).... 

61 

71 

125 

48.8 
39.4 
46.4 

67 
109 
144 

51.2 
60.6 
53.6 

128 
180 
269 

5 
10 
18 

Totals 

257 

45.5 

320 

54.5 

577 

10 

In  each  Group  the  percentage  of  girls  exceeded  that  of  boys. 
This  difference  was  very  marked  in  Group  B.  In  Group  A,  the 
number  of  pupils  finishing  Grade  VIII  was  6  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  school  enrollment  for  1921-1922 ;  for  Group  B,  the 
per  cent  was  6.5 ;  for  Group  C,  6.2  per  cent.  (In  1920-1921, 
6.7  per  cent  of  all  white  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Florida  were  in  Grade  VIII.) 

The  average  number  of  pupils  completing  Grade  VIII,  in 
the  Group  A  schools  was  5.  The  range  was  from  0  to  12.  In 
Group  B,  the  average  was  10  pupils,  ranging  from  3  to  22;  in 
Group  C,  18  pupils,  ranging  from  9  to  33. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  complete  Grade  VIII,  and  go 
on  into  high  school  is  another  important  measure  of  a  school 
system.  The  number  of  pupils  who  completed  Grade  VIII,  in 
1920-1921,  and  entered  either  the  home  high  school  or  some 
other  secondary  school  in  1921-1922,  was  reported  by  83  prin- 
cipals.  The  reports  are  shown  in  Table  XX. 
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TABLE  XX.     Pupils  Completing  Grade  VIII,  1920-1921,  and  Entering 

High  School,  1921-1922 


Grade  VIII 
Completed 

Number  and  Per  Cent  Entered 
High  School 

Group  A  (45  Schools).... 
Group  B  (22  Schools).... 
Group  C  (16  Schools).... 

274 
237 
327 

172 
199 
295 

62.8 
83.9 
90.2 

Totals 

838 

666 

79.5 

The  per  cent  of  pupils  who  entered  high  school  was  not  sur- 
prisingly low,  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  21  of  the  45 
Group  A  schools  had  no  home  high  schools.  In  those  21  schools, 
132  pupils  completed  Grade  VIII,  and  62  of  these  pupils  or 
46.9  per  cent  entered  some  high  school  the  following  term. 
From  the  7  Group  B  schools  having  no  home  high  school  no 
pupils  entered  high  school.  In  these  seven  schools  40  pupils 
completed  Grade  VIII. 

The  holding  power  of  the  Group  C  schools  was  very  high. 
In  this  Group  9  out  of  every  10  pupils  completing  Grade  VIII 
passed  on  into  high  school.  In  Group  B  a  fraction  over  8  out 
of  10  entered  high  school.  Taking  the  three  Groups  as  a  whole, 
8  pupils  out  of  every  10  completing  Grade  VIII  entered  high 
school. 

E.   Age — Grade    Distribution    of    Elementary    School 
Pupils 

In  Florida,  children  may  enter  school  at  six  years  of  age. 
The  compulsory  school  age  is  "between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
sixteen  years,  both  inclusive".  (81:99.)  The  present  State- 
wide compulsory  school  attendance  law  became  effective  July 
1,  1919.  This  law  requires  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  "to  attend  a  public  or  private  school  each  year,  for 
a  term  or  period  of  not  less  than  substantially  the  number  of 
days"  school  is  held  in  the  district  in  which  the  children  reside. 
Several  classes  and  types  of  children  are  exempted  from  this 
attendance.  (81 :99-101.)  A  local  option  compulsory  atttendance 
law  was  passed  in  1915.  A  comparatively  small  number  of 
districts  and  counties  made  use  of  this  law,  which  required 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  to  attend 
school  at  least  80  days  each  year. 

As  shown  in  chapter  II,  the  length  of  the  school  year  in 
the  schools  included  in  this  study  ranged  from  four  months  to 
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nine  months.  The  State  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools 
is  based  on  a  school  year  of  eight  months.  No  provisions  or 
suggestions  are  made  in  the  State  course  for  adapting  the  sub- 
ject matter  outlined  for  the  various  studies  to  schools  that 
have  less  than  eight  months  in  their  school  year.  Should  a 
child  attending  school  in  a  district  which  has  four  months  of 
school  each  year,  spend  sixteen  years  in  passing  thru  the  ele- 
mentary school  ?  If  not,  how  many  years  should  be  required  ? 

The  above  legal  requirements  and  facts  concerning  attend- 
ance and  the  school  year  are  given  here  in  order  to  partially  ex- 
plain the  wide  range  of  the  ages  of  pupils  in  the  different  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  as  shown  in  the  tables  which  follow. 

Each  principal  was  asked  to  place  in  a  table  given  in  the 
questionnaire,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  grade  of 
the  elementary  school,  with  the  age  and  sex  of  each  pupil. 
These  facts  placed  in  a  convenient  form  make  up  what  is  com- 
monly called  an  age-sex-grade  distribution  table.  Usable  tables 
containing  these  facts  were  returned  by  118  principals — 76 
Group  A  schools,  from  36  counties ;  24  Group  B  schools,  from 
18  counties;  and  18  Group  C  schools,  from  14  counties.  The 
data  combined  for  each  Group  are  given  in  Tables  XXI,  XXII 
and  XXIII.   In  the  three  tables  are  included  16,833  pupils. 

Because  of  the  difference  in  the  permissive  entrance  age 
and  the  compulsory  entrance  age,  a  range  of  two  years  is  al- 
lowed for  each  grade,  also  for  the  chart  class.  For  example, 
pupils  in  Grade  IV,  9  or  10  years  of  age  are  neither  over-age 
nor  under-age  for  Grade  IV.  They  are  called  normals.  Pupils 
in  Grade  IV  less  than  9  years  of  age  are  under-age  for  Grade 
IV.  They  are  called  accelerates.  Those  in  Grade  IV  more  than 
ten  years  of  age  are  over-age  for  Grade  IV.  They  are  called 
retards.  The  normals  are  in  heavy  faced  type.  The  accelerates 
are  at  the  left  of  these  heavy  faced  figures. 

These  tables  consider  only  the  chronological  age,  sex,  and 
grade  position  of  the  pupils.  No  recognition  is  given  to  indi- 
vidual differences  in  other  respects. 
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An  age-grade  table  in  a  school  or  system  of  schools  in 
which  there  is  a  uniform  or  nearly  uniform  school  year  for  all 
pupils,  and  in  which  the  curriculum  is  in  every  way  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  pupils,  will  show  approximately 
the  following  distribution  of  pupils:  15  per  cent  retards,  70 
per  cent  normals,  and  15  per  cent  accelerates.  In  general,  over- 
ageness  or  retardation  should  balance  under-ageness  or  ac- 
celeration. This  last  statement  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
intelligence  testing  within  the  last  few  years  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  "taking  large  groups  of  unselected  children,  there 
are  approximately  as  many  children  of  superior  ability,  per 
thousand,  as  there  are  of  inferior  ability."  (6  :351-352.) 

The  retardation  of  pupils  in  any  school  or  system  of  schools 
.may  be  the  result  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  chief  causes : 
1.  Mental  under-ageness.  2.  Short  school  year.  3.  Physical 
defects  and  diseases.  4.  Improper  home  care.  5.  Irregular 
school  attendance.  6.  Too  many  grades  per  teacher.  7.  Too 
many  pupils  per  teacher.  8.  Faulty  curriculum.  9.  Poor  teach- 
ing. 10.  Inflexible  promotions.  11.  Lack  of  efficient  supervi- 
sion. It  becomes  evident  from  an  examination  of  Tables  XXI, 
XXII,  and  XXIII  that  a  child  of  superior  mental  ability,  under 
unfavorable  school  conditions  may  become  a  retarded  child. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  under  ideal  conditions  the  retards  and 
accelerates  should  each  be  approximately  15  per  cent,  and  the 
normals  approximately  70  per  cent.  Table  XXIV  shows  a  dis- 
tressing situation,  especially  in  Group  A  schools.  Conditions 
are  much  better  in  Groups  B  and  C. 

TABLE  XXIV.     Percentage  of  Retards,  Normals  ane  Accelerates  in 
All  Groups,  and  in  Alabama,  Kentucky  and  Indiana 


Schools                              Retards           Normals        Accelerates 

Florida:      Groups  A,  B  and  C.... 
Group  A  .            

37.0 
45.5 
31.9 
32.3 

56.9 
49.6 
61.8 
61.1 

6.1 
4.9 

Group  B  

6.3 

Group  C  

6.6 

^Alabama:  Rural  and  Village 

City  

54.4 
43.6 

40.1 
52.1 

5.5 
4.3 

^Kentucky:  Rural               .          .  . 

39.0 
32.0 
23.6 

53.2 
61.7 

72.2 

7.8 

Graded  District 

6.3 

City  

4.2 

^Indiana:    County   

City  

26.5 
23.9 

64.3 
68.9 

9.2 
7.2 

^An  Educational  Study  of  Alabama.    1919,  pp.  92-93,  2-yr,  range  as  in 

this  study. 
^Public  Education  in  Kentucky.    1921,  p,  204,  reduced  to  2-yr.  range. 
^Public  Education  in  Indiana.    1922,  p.  25,  reduced  to  2-yr.  range. 
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A  comparison  with  somewhat  similar  types  of  schools  in 
three  other  States  indicates  that  conditions  with  reference  to 
retardation  and  acceleration  are  not  very  different  in  Florida 
from  those  found  in  Alabama,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  Group 
A  schools  have  a  higher  percentage  of  retards  and  a  lower 
percentage  of  normals  than  any  other  schools  given  in  Table 
XXIV,  except  rural  and  village  schools  in  Alabama.  Group  A 
also  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  accelerates,  except  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  city  schools. 

From  the  data  given  in  previous  chapters,  the  high  per- 
centage of  retardation,  and  the  low  percentage  of  acceleration 
in  Group  A  schools,  are  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  follow- 
ing causes :  1.  Short  school  year.  2.  Too  many  pupils,  or  grades, 
or  both,  per  teacher.  3.  Poor  teaching.  4.  Lack  of  supervision. 
Other  causes  may  be  more  important  than  these  in  particular 
schools,  but  these  stand  out  as  the  fundamental  causes. 

Considering  the  retardation  of  the  three  Groups  (37  per 
cent) ,  as  the  rate  for  the  State,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Florida,  in  1921-1922,  57,934  retarded 
white  pupils.    (74:90-92.) 

In  Table  XXV  are  given  the  percentage  of  retardation  and 
acceleration  by  grades  in  each  Group,  and  for  all  Groups  com- 
bined. The  same  facts  with  reference  to  acceleration  and  re- 
tardation are  shown  in  Graphs  I-XII. 


TABLE  XXV 


Percentage  of  Retardation  and  Acceleration 
BY  Grades 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

All  Groups 

Grades 

o 

< 

-i-j 

< 

0) 

o 

o 

< 

-1-5 

-i 

o 

< 

Chart  

37.6 
34.6 
39.0 
44.9 
49.9 
52.8 
53.0 
51.0 
52.3 

0.0 
1.6 
4.2 
6.0 
4.1 
8.0 
7.5 
6.2 
7.9 

25.1 
15.1 
28.9 
32.9 
34.1 
38.4 
32.3 
40.8 
51.4 

0.0 
3.0 
4.9 
5.4 
9.6 
7.4 
10.7 
7.1 
6.7 

61.2 
22.6 
38.0 
31.0 
34.9 
39.1 
37.2 
23.9 
30.1 

0.0 
4.0 
3.2 
7.0 
6.8 
7.6 
9.4 
12.5 
8.8 

39.9 
24.0 
33.4 
35.8 
39.5 
43.5 
41.5 
38.1 
42.7 

0.0 

I   

3.1 

II    

Ill 

4.0 
6.3 

IV    

V        

6.7 
7.6 

VI  

9.2 

VII  

8.8 

VIII  

8.1 

All  Grades 

45.5 

4.9 

31.9 

6.3 

32.3 

6.6   1     37.0 

6.1 
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Graph  IT.  Distribution   of 
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The  excessive  oxer-ageness  of  the  pupils  is  shown  in  Table 
XXVI.  This  table  gives  the  distribution  of  the  6,213  retarded 
or  over-age  pupils. 


TABLE   XXVI. 


Distribution  of  Retarded  Pupils  by  Years  in  all 
Groups 


Number  of  Years  Retarded 


Number  of  Retarded  Pupils 


o 


m 

O 

O 


o 
O 


Is 

o 
Eh 


One  year  retarded 

Two  years  retarded 

Three  years  retarded.... 
Four  years  retarded.... 
Five  years  retarded.... 

Six  years  retarded 

Seven  years  retarded- 
Eight  years  retarded.. 
Nine  years  retarded.... 

Ten  years  retarded 

Eleven  years  retarded 


1089 

701 

435 

229 

105 

52 

24 

3 

2 

0 

1 


783 

340 

172 

90 

22 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1008 

600 

304 

154 

55 

24 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 


2880 

1641 

911 

473 

182 

84 

34 

4 

3 

0 

1 


2641 


1417 


2155 


6213 


A  study  of  Tables  XXI,  XXII  and  XXIII  discloses  the  facts 
that  there  are  more  retarded  boys  than  retarded  girls  in  each 
Group,  and  that  there  are  more  accelerated  girls  than  accel- 
erated boys  in  each  Group.  Table  XXVII  gives  the  data  for 
each  case  and  Group. 


TABLE  XXVII. 


Total  Number  of  Retards  and  Accelerates  by 
Groups  and  Sexes 


Retards 

Accelerates 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Group  A  

1461 

753 

1194 

1180 
664 
961 

110 
123 
178 

178 

Group  B  

158 

Group  C  

265 

Totals 

3408 

2805 

411 

601 

Per  Cent  of  Totals 

54.9 

45.1 

40.6 

59.4 

The  enrollment  in  the  Chart  Class,  as  shown  in  Tables  XXI, 
XXII,  and  XXIII,  supports  the  statement  made  in  chapter  II, 
that  there  must  be  many  nine-year  elementary  schools  in 
Florida. 
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TABLE  XXVIII.    Enrollment  in  Chart  Class  and  Grade  VIII 


Schools 

Enrollment 

Chart  Class         Grade  VIII 

1 

GrouD  A      

585 
299 
294 

432 

Group  B  

252 

Group  C  

489 

Totals 

1,178 

1,173 

State  of  Florida  (74:90,  92) 

11,711 

11,487 
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Teaching.    1922.    Appleton. 

"This  book  is  an  attempt  to  discuss  concretely  the  problems  and 
procedures  of  the  elementary  school  supervisor."  For  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  grade  supervisors.  A  large  book,  XX 
x510  pp.  A  cyclopedia  of  the  subject.  Very  complete  bibliogra- 
phies. 

5.  Charters,  W.  W.  Curriculum  Construction.   1923.  Macm. 

Principles  of  curriculum  building.  Interpretation  of  collected 
studies  "in  terms  of  the  functional  theory  of  curriculum  con- 
struction." 

5a.  Cole,  T.  R.  Learning  to  be  a  Schoolmaster.  1922.  Macm. 

6.  Cubberley,  E.  P.    The  Principal  and  His  School.    1923. 

H.  M.  Co. 

An  elementary  school  principal's  manual.  The  author  says  in 
his  preface:  "An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  volume  to  do 
what  in  the  industrial  world  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "job 
analysis'."  Definite,  and  very  full  references  to  recent  books 
and  periodicals  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  principal's  work. 

7.  Dansdill,  Theresa.  Health  Training  in  Schools.   1923.   N. 

T.  Assoc. 

This  book  is  a  "comprehensive  course  of  study  for  State  and 
local  school  systems.  It  is  also  a  compilation  from  which  sugges- 
tive material  may  be  drawn  for  the  construction  of  other  simi- 
lar courses  of  study."  A  veritable  cyclopedia  of  health  educa- 
tion. 

8.  Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.  and  Muerman,  J.  C.   Administration 

and  Supervision  of  Village  Schools.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bul- 
letin, 1919,  No.  86.  Gov.  P.  Of.   10  cents. 

Excellent  plans  for  a  self  survey. 

9.  Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.  Administration  of  Schools  in  Smaller 

Cities.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bulletin,  1922,  No.  2.  Gov.  P.  Of. 
10  cents. 
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10.  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals.   First  Year 

Book,  1922.  The  Technique  of  Supervision  by  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Principal.   N.  E.  A. 

11.  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals.      Second 

Year  Book,  1923.  The  Problem  of  the  Elementary 
School  Principal  in  the  Light  of  the  Testing  Movement. 
N.  E.  A. 

12.  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals.  Third  Year 

Book,  1924.  (To  be  published  July,  1924;  will  deal 
with  the  functions  of  the  elementary  school  principal.) 
N.  E.  A. 

13.  Department   of   Superintendence.    Yearbook,   1924.       A 

Study  of  the  Curriculum.   N.  E.  A. 

14.  Educational  Red  Book.   Published  annually.  Williams. 

A  buyer's  guide,  for  superintendents,  principals  and  boards 
of  education.  Tells  where  to  buy  everything  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  schools.     Saves  time  and  worry. 

15.  Finney,  R.  L.  and  Schafer,  A.  L.  The  Administration  and 

Supervision  of  Village  and  Consolidated  Schools.  1920. 
Macm. 

A  pioneer  book  in  this  field.  For  principals  of  smaller  schools. 
Covers  entire  field;  concrete;  full  references. 

16.  Fox,   Florence   C.       Major  Projects  in  the   Elementary 

School.   Bu.  of  Ed.   Bulletin,  1921,  No.  36.   Gov.  P.  Of. 

10  cents. 

Organization  of  subject  matter  in  terms  of  projects,  and  a 
series  of  projects  in  civics,  history  and  literature. 

17.  Gates,  C.  Ray.  The  Management  of  Smaller  Schools.  1923. 

H.  M.  Co. 

A  handbook  for  the  guidance  of  inexperienced  principals  and 
superintendents.  Very  definite  and  practical.  Very  much  like  5a 
above. 
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18.  Hahn,  H.  H.  Projects  in  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 

ing. 1921.  Uni.  Pub.  Co. 

An  application  of  the  project  method  to  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. Purpose,  "to  develop  principles  of  teaching  in  their  natural 
setting."  Written  primarily  for  training  schools;  but  usable 
by  principals.   Page  references  to  the  best  books  in  the  field. 

19.  Health  Education  Series.  Bu.  of  Ed. 

Classroom  weight  record  and  15  numbers  published  (Jan. 
1924).   "Write  for  a  free  sample  of  each. 

20.  Jones,  W.  W.    Student  Cooperation  in  School  Govern- 

ment.  Sch.  and  Soc,  1921,  vol.  13:251-258. 

21.  McMurry,  C.  A.  How  to  Organize  the  Curriculum.   1923. 

Macm. 

An  attempt  to  select  and  combine  the  best  in  the  present  over- 
loaded elementary  school  curriculum,  to  "promote  the  continuous 
educative  growth  of  children  through  the  school  period." 

22.  Maxwell,  C.  R.   The  Observation  of  Teaching.   1917.   H. 

M.  Co. 

A  manual  for  superintendents  and  principals  who  need  help 
to  know  what  to  look  for  in  classroom  visitation. 

23.  Modern  Health  Crusade.   N.  T.  Assoc. 

Write  for  free  literature. 

24.  Nutt,  H.  W.    The  Supervision  of  Instruction.    1920.    H. 

M.  Co. 

Primarily  a  manual  for  those  who  train  supervisors.  Rather 
technical. 

25.  Phillips,  C.  A.    Modern  Methods  and  the   Elementary- 

School  Curriculum.  1923.  Appleton. 

An  attempt  "to  state  significant  aspects  of  the  course  of  study 
in  connection  with  the  nature,  instincts  and  capacities  of  chil- 
dren." Very  useful  for  teachers'  meetings.  Not  technical,  but 
definite,  concrete. 

26.  Reinoehl,  C.  M.    Analytical  Survey  of  State  Courses  of 

Study  for  Rural  Elementary  Schools.   Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bul- 
letin, 1922.  No.  42.   Gov.  P.  Of.  20  cents. 
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27.  Satchell,  J.  K.   Student  Participation  in  School  Adminis- 

tration. Sch.  Rev.,  1922,  Vol.  30:733-741. 

28.  School  Health  Studies.  Bu.  of  Ed.  Write  for  samples. 

29.  School   Records.    Records  and  Reports.    Williams.      A 

booklet  and  other  useful  helps.  Free. 

30.  Sherrod,  C.  C.  The  Duties  of  the  Elementary  School  Prin- 

cipal.   Peabody,  Nov.  1923:135-142. 

31.  School  Assemblies,  Some  Uses  of.  Lincoln.  Free. 

32.  Student  Council,  The.   Lincoln.   Free. 

33.  Vandewalker,  N.  C.  and  Howard,  H.  E.    References  on 

Pre-School    and    Kindergarten — Primary    Education. 
Bu.  of  Ed.  Kindergarten  Circular,  No.  14.    Bu.  of  Ed. 

34.  Wagner,  C.  A.    Common  Sense  in  School  Supervision. 

1921.   Bruce. 

An  excellent  book;  correctly  named.  Not  technical.  Espe- 
cially valuable  for  superintendents  and  principals  who  have  not 
had  special  training. 

35.  Welch,  F.  A.  A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Superintendents, 

Principals  and  School  Officials.   1922.  Welch. 

The  title  describes  the  book.  More  elementary  than  No.  6. 
Valuable,  tho  handicapped  by  having  no  index  or  references. 

III.    USEFUL  FOR  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS 

36.  Andress,  J.  M.  Health  Education  in  Rural  Schools.  1919. 

H.  M.  Co. 

Good  to  head  up  health  work.  The  author  says:  "This  volume 
is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  practice  of  hygiene  should  be 
one  of  the  foremost  aims  of  the  school." 

37.  Character  Education  Methods.    1922.    Character. 

The  Iowa  plan  that  won  the  $20,000  award.  Results  of  an 
interstate  character-education-methods  competition  among  26 
States.  Best  single  book  on  character  education  thru  the  public 
schools.   Children's  code  of  morals  also  published  by  Character. 
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38.  Finney,  R.  L.  The  American  Public  School.   1921.  Macm. 

Present  day  public  school  problems  in  the  light  of  their  his- 
torical development.  Teachers  should  know  the  history  of  their 
business. 

39.  Flexner,  Abraham.  A  Modern  School.  1916.  Gen.  Ed.  Bd. 

Free. 

Refreshingly  radical. 

40.  Gregory,  C.  A.    Fundamentals  of  Educational  Measure- 

ments.   1922.   Appleton. 

Covers  in  an  elementary  way  the  field  of  achievement  and 
mental  tests.    A  beginner's  text. 

41.  Hines,   H.   C.    A   Guide   to   Educational   Measurements. 

1923.   H.  M.  Co. 

Covers  same  ground  as  40,  in  much  the  same  way. 

42.  Horn,  J.  L.  The  American  Elementary  School.  1923.  Cen- 

tury. 

The  sub-title,  A  Study  of  Fundamental  Principles,  describes 
the  book.   Useful  with  a  group  of  trained  teachers. 

43.  Martz,  C.  E.  and  Kinneman,  J.  A.    Social   Science  for 

Teachers.  1923.  H.  M.  Co. 

The  social  studies  form  the  core  of  the  curriculum.  This  book 
recognizes  and  helps  teachers  to  see  their  part  in  "making  democ- 
racy safe  for  the  world".  Not  a  technical  book,  but  "frankly  a 
very  elementary  treatise  on  the  life  of  people  in  organized 
society". 

44.  Merriam,  J.  L.    Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum.    1920. 

World. 

The  author  says:  "My  discussion  of  the  curriculum  herein 
presented  is  virtually  a  report  upon  the  actual  conduct  of  a 
school  during  the  past  twelve  years."  Experimental  work  done 
in  the  University  Elementary  School  at  Columbia,  Missouri. 
Reference  and  reading  lists  for  pupils  very  valuable.  Usable 
with  great  profit  with  any  group  of  teachers.     Sanely  radical. 

45.  Pittman,  M.  S.    Successful  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools. 

1921.  A.  B.  Co. 

An  application  of  the  best  present  day  practices  in  education 
to  the  one-teacher  rural  school.  Presented  in  the  form  of  a  series 
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of  attractive  letters.   Excellent  for  groups  of  teachers  in  schools 
with  two  to  five  or  six  teachers. 

46.  Phillips,  C.  A.  Modern  Methods  and  the  Elementary  School 

Curriculum.    (See  25,  above.) 

47.  Stark,  W.  E.   Every  Teacher's  Problems.   1922.  A.  B.  Co. 

The  case  plan  used;  241  problems  solved  and  proposed,  dealing 
with  all  the  phases  of  the  work  of  teachers  and  principals. 
References  definite  and  full.  The  author  says  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  book  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to  become  "a  professional, 
problem-solving  teacher." 

IV.  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

48.  Abbot,  Julia  W.    Kindergarten  Education.    Gov.  P.  Of. 

10  cents. 

49.  Cook,  Selda.   Teachers'  Ideas  of  Helpful  Supervision.   Ed. 

Ad.  and  Sup.,  Dec.  1923  :554  ff . 

50.  Rapeer,  L.  W.,  Editor.  How  to  Teach  Elementary  Subjects. 

1918.   Scribner. 


51.  Robbins,  C.  L.   The  Socialized  Recitation.   1920.   Allyn. 

52.  Strayer,   G.  D.  and  Engelhardt,   N.  L.    The  Classroom 

Teacher.   1920.   A.  B.  Co. 

53.  Subcommitte  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Interna- 

tional Kindergarten  Union.    1922.    Gov.  P.  Of.      10 
cents. 

54.  Teachers  of  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.  Horace  Mann 

School,  New  York.  A  Conduct  Curriculum  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  First  Grade.    1923.    Scribner. 

An  outgrowth  of  years  of  experiment.    Introduction  by  Patty 
Smith  Hill.    Almost  the  last  word  in  this  field. 
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V.     SPECIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE* 

55.  Bagley,  William  C.   School  Discipline.   1914.   Macm. 

Entire  book  of  252  pp. 

56.  Colvin,  Stephen  S.  An  Introduction  to  High  School  Teach- 

ing.  1917.   Macm.  :59-128. 

57.  Strayer,  Geo.  D.  and  Engelhardt,  N.  L.    The  Classroom 

Teacher.   1920.   A.  B.  Co. 

Training  for  citizenship — student  government — moral  educa- 
tion— punishment,  etc.:  95-111. 

58.  Bennett,  Henry  E.   School  Efficiency.  A  Manual  of  Mod- 

ern School  Management,  1917.  Ginn. 
The  problem  of  punishment,  student  government,  etc.:  95-111. 

59.  Mattfield,  H.  W.  Jr.  A  Study  of  Smoking.   Sch.  and  Soc. 

Jan.  1924 :26-31. 

60.  O'Shea,  M.  V.    Everyday  Problems  in  Teaching.    1912. 

Bobbs. 

Problems  of  discipline:  35-66. 

61.  Davis,  S.  E.   The  Work  of  the  Teacher.   1916.   Macm. 

Governing  and  maintaining  morale,  student  participation  in 
government,  etc.:  102-138. 

62.  Burnett,  T.  J.    The  Essentials  of  Teaching.   1916.   Long- 

mans. 

A  book  for  amateurs,  pp.  148-174. 

63.  Lincoln,  L.  I.   Everyday  Pedagogy.    1915.   Ginn. 

Discipline:  282-289. 

64.  Dutton,  Samuel  T.  School  Management.  1903.  Macm. 

The  government  of  the  school :  86-97. 

65.  Fitch,  J.  C.   Lectures  on  Teaching.   1908.   Macm. 

Discipline:  92-120. 


♦Prepared  by  J.  B.  Walker,  a  graduate  student  in  Teachers  College, 
University  of  Florida. 
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66.  Murphy,  D.  C.  Turning  Points  in  Teaching.   1901.   Flan- 

agan. 

Managing-  the  bad  boy;  managing  the  bad  girl;  critical  mo- 
ments in  the  schoolroom,  etc.:  56-104. 

67.  Sanborn,  F.  Discipline  in  Schools.  Education,  Dec.  1922 : 

244-49. 

68.  Sampson,  C.  H.   Factors  in  Discipline.    Educational  Re- 

view, June,  1923:24-5. 

69.  Training  Teachers  in  Management.  El.  Sch.  J.,  May,  1923 : 

651-2. 

70.  Rich,  S.  G.   Educational  Functions  of  School  Discipline. 

Educational  Review,  October,  1923:143-146. 

71.  Geisert,  H.  A.    Educative  Discipline.    Education,  April, 

1923:457-467. 

72.  Patri,  A.  Moral  Education.  Building  Character  Through 

Self  Discipline.   Delineator,  May,  1923:2. 

VI.     MISCELLANEOUS 

73.  Abel,  J.  G.   Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Transportation 

of  Pupils.   Bu.  of  Ed.  Bulletin,  1923,  No.  41.   Gov.  P. 
Of.   25  cents. 

74.  Cawthon,  W.  S.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Florida,  1920-1922. 

75.  Gesell,  Arnold.  The  Pre-School  Child.  1923.  H.  M.  Co. 

Health  and  education  of  the  child  before  the  sixth  year. 

76.  McArthur,  Gertrude.   A  Study  of  the  Conditions  of  the 

Rural  Schools  in  Peninsular  Florida.  1922.  Teach.  Col. 

77.  Pickard,  J.  L.  School  Supervision.   1890.  Appleton. 

A  solid  old  book.  History  of  supervision.   Uses  term  supervi- 
sion in  widest  sense. 
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78.  Research  Department  of  the  National  Education.     The 

Menace  of  Illiteracy.  J.  of  N.  E.  A.,  Oct.  1922  :343-344. 

79.  Roemer,  Joseph.  A  Study  of  Florida  High  Schools.   1921. 

Teach.  Col. 

80.  Seerley,  H.  H.    The  American  Teacher.   Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bul- 

letin, 1922,  No.  44.   Gov.  P.  Of.  5  cents. 

81.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.   Compilation  of  the 

School  Laws  of  Florida,  Including  Laws  of  1923. 

VII.     PERIODICALS 

A.     Professional 

82.  American  Educational  Digest,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

"The  school  executives'  magazine." 

83.  American  School  Board  Journal.   Bruce. 

For  superintendents  and  principals. 

84.  Education.   The  Palmer  Co.,  Boston. 

85.  Educational  Administration   and   Supervision.    Ed.   Ad. 

and  Sup. 

86.  Educational  Review.    Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  Garden 

City,  N.  Y. 

87.  Elementary  School  Journal.   El.  Sch.  J. 

88.  Journal  of  Educational  Research.   Public  School  Publish- 

ing Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

89.  Journal  of  the  Florida  Education  Association.    Winter 

Park,  Fla. 

90.  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  N.  E.  A. 

91.  National  School  Digest.   2457  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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92.  School  Life.  Bu.  of  Ed. 

93.  School  Review.  Sch.  Rev. 

B.     Current  Events  in  School 

94.  Current  Life.   The  Current  Life  Co.,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  N. 

Y.  City. 

"An  illustrated  survey  of  the  world  for  junior  students  and 
busy  adults." 

95.  Looseleaf  Current  Topics.    Institute  of  Public  Service, 

1125  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Excellent  for  elementary  school. 

96.  The  Scholastic.  Scholastic  Publishing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"An  ideal  magazine  for  the  classroom,"  so  say  the  publishers. 
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University  of  Florida 

GAINESVILLE,  FLORIDA 


University  Summer  School 

(Co-Educational) 

Announcement 
June  10  to  August  2,  1924 
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Plan  of  Campus 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  BOARD 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  W.  S.  CAWTHON,  A.  M. 
PRESIDENT  A.  A.  MURPHREE,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
PRESIDENT  EDWARD  CONRADI,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 


A.  A.  MURPHREE,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  President 
Director  of  Suvtmer  School 

J.  W.  NORMAN,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Education 

JOSEPH  R.  FULK,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean 
Education 

JOSEPH  ROEMER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean 
Education 

MISS  GEORGIA  BORGER,  B.S.,  Dean  of  Women 

Science 

MRS.  M.  L.  ALSTETTER 
Demonstration  School 

J.  N.  ANDERSON,  Ph.D. 
Latin 

A.  P.  BLACK,  A.  B. 

Science 

L.  M.  BRISTOL,  Ph.D. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

F.  W.  BUCHHOLZ,  A.  B. 
Geography  and  MathcTnatics 

MISS  CHRISTINE  CARMACK,  A.  B. 

History  and  Civics 


University  of  Florida 
mrs.  a.  b.  carrier 

Elementary  Education 

W.  H.  CASSELS,  A.  B. 
Mathematics 

J.  M.  CHAPMAN,  D.  O. 
Public  Speaking 

J.  W.  DAY,  M.  S. 

Agriculture 

H.  O.  ENWALL,  Ph.D. 
Philosophy  and  Psychology 

G.  E.  EVERETT,  M.  A. 
English 

W.  L.  GOETTE,  B.  S. 
Geography 

JOHN  GRAY,  M.  S. 
Biology 

MISS  CORA  GRIFFIN 
Elementary  Education 

R.  L.  HAMON,  B.  S.  E. 
Mathematics 

MISS  REBA  HARRIS 
Health  Education 

W.  B.  HATHAWAY,  M.  A. 

English  and  Spanish 

GLADYS  HENDERSON 
Drawing  and  Industrial  Art 

C.  I.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  A.  B.  E, 
Mathematics 

J.  M.  LEAKE,  Ph.D. 

History 

T.  R.  LEIGH,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry 

W.  A.  LITTLE,  M.A. 
Mathematics 


Summer  School 

B.  F.  LUKER,  Ph.D. 

Modern  Languages 

MISS  GERTRUDE  McARTHUR,  M.  A. 

Rural  Education 

E.  w.  Mcmullen,  a.  b. 

History  and  Civics 

MRS.  L.  H.  MAHAN 
Demonstration  School 

R.  G.  MANCHESTER,  A.  B.,  D.  0. 
Physical  Education 

H.  G.  METCALFE 
Mathematics 

W.  S.  PERRY,  M.  S. 

Physics 

MRS.  J.  REID  RAMSAY,  A.  B. 
English 

C.  A.  ROBERTSON,  M.  A. 

English 

MRS.  JOSEPH  ROEMER,  B.  S. 

Elementary  Education 


Rural  Education 

R.  G.  SAWYER 
Industrial  Education 

MISS  MARY  SHEPPARD,  M.  A. 

English 

T.  M.  SIMPSON,  Ph.D. 
Mathematics 

G.  B.  SIMMONS,  A.  B.  E. 
History  and  Civics 

A.  W.  SWEET,  M.  A.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hygiene 
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mrs.  mabel  wall 

Music 

GEO.  E.  WHITE,  A.  B. 
Religious  Education 

J.  H.  WISE 

Latin 

O.  L  WOODLEY,  M.  A. 

Education 

K.  H.  GRAHAM,  Auditor 
MISS  GEORGIA  BORGER,  Dean  of  Women 

MISS  CORA  MILTIMORE,  Librarian 

MISS  AVA  TAYLOR,  Assistant  Librarian 

A.  R.  KNOTT,  in  Charge  of  Dining  Hall 

MRS.  MARGARET  PEELER,  Matron 

DR.  D.  T.  SMITH,  Consulting  Clinician 

DR.  J.  M.  DELL,  Consulting  Clinician 

DR.  GEO.  S.  WALDO,  Consulting  Clinician 

DR.  G.  C.  TILLMAN,  Resident  Physician 

MISS  ROSA  GRIMES,  Nurse 

MISS  WINONA  WADE  JOHNSON,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

On  Advanced  Standing:     Fulk,  Black,  Simmons. 

On  Admission:     Simpson,  Roemer,  Gray. 

On  Public  Functions:     White,  Leigh,  McArthur,  Perry. 

On  Graduate  Work:    Anderson,  Farr,  Newell,  Benton,  Trusler,  Norman. 

On  Student  Publications:     Leake,  Robertson. 

On  Extension  of  Certificate:     Metcalfe,  McMullen,  Cassels. 

On  Reports  to  State  Department  of  Education:    Buchholz,  Day,  Hollings- 
worth. 

On  Student  Council:    Borger,  Griffin,  Mrs.  Roemer,  Mrs.  Carrier,  Little. 
On  Literary  Societies:  Woodley,  Metcalfe,  Sheppard,  Hamon. 
On  Recreation:     (a)     For   women:    Johnson,    Carmack,   Mrs.   Ramsay, 

Borger,  Miltimore,  Mrs.  Wall. 

(b)     For   Men:    White,    Manchester,   Goette,   Everett. 
On  Buildings  and  Grounds:    Day,  Perry,  Leigh,  Hathaway. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  Summer  School  of 
the  University  of  Florida  will  open  Tuesday,  June  10,  and  close 
Saturday,  August  2,  the  session  lasting  eight  weeks. 

Summer  study  is  growing  in  popularity  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  1923  fully  one-fourth  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  attended  Summer  School.  The  Summer  School, 
generally  speaking,  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  annual 
event  of  real  and  increasing  importance  to  higher  education. 
Indeed,  as  the  president  of  one  of  the  larger  mid-western  uni- 
versities is  reported  to  have  said : 

"To  a  college  president,  the   summer  school  is  the  most  desirable 

from  many  points  of  view There  is  more  of  a  collegiate  atmosphere 

about  the  campus.  The  pupils  are  there  for  business.  Their  presence  is 
not  explained  by  the  song,  'We're  here  because  we're  here  because  we're 
here  because  we're  here.' " 

The  University  Summer  School  has,  accordingly,  become 
an  established  feature  of  the  work  of  the  University. 

Enrollment  Passes  One  Thousand  Mark. — The  enroll- 
ment in  the  Summer  School  of  1923  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  University  passed  the  one  thousand  mark,  reach- 
ing 1,028.  This  does  not  include  thirty-four  children  enrolled 
in  the  Demonstration  School.  Beginning  in  1910,  with  a  group 
of  students  —  seventy-four  in  actual  numbers  —  and  with  a 
faculty  of  only  some  half  dozen  members,  the  Summer  School 
has  grown  to  the  above  proportions  with  an  instructional 
staff  in  1923  of  forty-four.  The  cordial  reception  and  gen- 
erous commendations  of  the  work  of  previous  summer  sessions 
encourages  us  to  put  forth  still  greater  efforts  to  make  the 
session  of  1924  an  improvement  over  all  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

Purposes  of  the  Summer  Session. — Work  may  be  taken 
in  the  Summer  Session  for  either  undergraduate  or  graduate 
credit,  and  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to  offer  teachers 
every  opportunity  for  professional  improvement  as  well  as  to 
qualify  for  higher  types  of  certificates  and  for  the  extension 
of  certificates.  More  specifically,  the  courses  in  the  summer 
session  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following  per- 
sons: 
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1.  Teachers  who  wish  to  increase  their  professional  skill, 
to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  a  chosen  field,  or  to 
qualify  in  new  subjects,  preparing  to  meet  special  demands  in 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

2.  School  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
other  officers.  Teachers  and  supervisors  of  agricultural  ed- 
ucation, drawing  and  art,  music,  public  speaking,  physical  ed- 
ucation and  coaching,  as  well  as  of  the  regular  academic  sub- 
jects, will  find  work  especially  suited  to  their  needs. 

3.  Teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  desire  to  secure 
a  high  grade  teacher's  certificate.  Extensive  opportunities  are 
offered  for  the  review  of  all  subjects  required  in  the  state 
teachers'  examinations. 

4.  Graduate  students,  especially  in  the  field  of  Education, 
though  graduate  students  may  major  in  other  departments  of 
the  University. 

5.  Undergraduate  students,  and  especially  those  register- 
ed in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  the  University.  Such 
students  may  use  to  advantage  a  portion  of  the  vacation  per- 
iod to  take  up  studies  which  they  are  unable  to  include  in  their 
regular  programs,  or  to  make  up  deficiencies,  or  to  shorten 
their  courses. 

6.  High  school  graduates  who  are  about  to  enter  upon 
regular  university  courses  and  who  desire  to  broaden  their 
preparation  for  university  work. 

7.  High  school  students  who  are  not  graduates.  Such  stu- 
dents are  sometimes  able  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  their 
high  school  work.  It  should  be  made  plain  to  them,  however, 
that  they  must  make  arrangements  with  their  high  school 
principals  for  receiving  credit  for  work  covered.  The  Summer 
School  does  not  grant  high  school  credit,  and  in  no  case  should 
high  school  principals  grant  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  year's 
credit  for  work  covered  in  one  Summer  School. 

Organization. — That  these  purposes  may  be  realized  the 
work  of  the  Summer  School  is  organized  as  follows: 

1.  Normal  courses  comprising  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school  work  and  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  col- 
lege, and  leading  to  the  Normal  Diploma.  (For  requirements, 
see  page  22). 
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2.  College  courses  comprising  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior  and  Senior  years  in  college  and  leading  to  standard 
college  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education.     (For  requirements,  see  p.  20.) 

3.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  (For 
requirements,  see  p.  20.) 

4.  Professional  courses  meeting  the  requirements  for  the 
extension  of  teachers'  certificates  without  further  examination. 

5.  Review  courses  in  all  subjects  required  for  county, 
state  and  special  certificates. 

MEANS  FOR  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  THE  ABOVE  PURPOSES 

1.  The  Faculty. — For  the  accomplishment  of  the  above 
purposes,  the  instructional  staff  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  most 
important  factor.  A  complete  list  has  already  been  given. 
For  the  most  part  the  faculty  this  summer  will  be  the  same 
as  last  summer. 

Dr.  Enwall,  who  was  given  leave  last  summer  to  visit 
Sweden  and  study  the  school  systems  of  that  and  adjoining 
countries,  has  returned  and  will  be  with  us  again  this  summer. 

Dr.  Bristol,  who  was  called  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
for  the  Summer  School  there  last  year,  will  again  be  in  the 
Summer  School  and  is  planning  a  unique  series  of  courses  in 
his  department. 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  Roemer  have  been  on  leave  of  absence  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  academic  year  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  but  will  return  in  time  for  the  Summer 
School. 

Professor  A.  P.  Black,  who  was  studying  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1923,  will  again  be  connected 
with  the  science  department. 

Professor  B.  F.  Luker,  who  came  to  the  University  in 
September  of  1923  and  has  been  associated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages  during  the  past  year,  will  teach 
French  and  Spanish  during  the  coming  Summer  School.  Pro- 
fessor Luker  is  highly  recommended  both  as  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages and  as  a  teacher  of  teachers. 

Professor  John  Gray  will  be  in  charge  of  the  courses  in 
advanced  Biology.   Professor  Gray  has  given  considerable  at- 
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tention  to  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  teachers  of  science  will 
find  his  courses  very  beneficial. 

Professor  C.  A.  Robertson,  who  has  for  two  years  been 
associated  with  the  Department  of  English,  will  offer  college 
courses  in  literature  and  advanced  English  composition.  Pro- 
fessor Robertson  is  one  of  our  own  graduates  and  has  done 
much  advanced  work  at  Harvard  University.  His  courses 
have  been  universally  popular  since  coming  to  the  University. 

2.  The  Courses  of  Instruction. — Second  only  in  import- 
ance to  the  faculty  are  the  courses  of  instruction,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  detail  later. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  courses  that  are  offered 
preparatory  to  the  new  teacher's  certificates.  There  will  be 
several  sections  of  the  course  in  Biology  and  also  in  Element- 
ary Psychology.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  offer  work  in 
every  subject  required  for  teachers'  certificates. 

Vocational  Education  for  School  Administrators  and 
Teachers. — For  some  time  there  has  been  a  felt  need  for 
courses  dealing  specifically  with  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation,— courses  particularly  designed  for  school  superintend- 
ents, principals  and  teachers,  that  they  may  become  familiar 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  vocational  education  and 
better  fit  themselves  to  discharge  their  school  duties.  In  order 
to  decide  whether  the  demands  for  informational  courses  in 
this  field  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  engagement  of  a  well 
qualified  instructor  of  vocational  courses  for  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, it  is  desired  that  those  interested  in  pursuing  any  of 
these  courses  address  Dean  Norman,  making  a  request  for  the 
courses. 

Economics  and  Sociology. — The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology  will  begin  with  the  Summer  School  of 
1924  a  course  of  training  for  social  workers,  and  this  will  be 
continued  if  the  demand  warrants.  This  new  line  of  activity  at 
the  University  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  the  South- 
ern Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  interest  will  be  such  as  to  make  possible  a  course 
cevering  four  summer  sessions.  The  demand  for  trained  so- 
cial workers  in  Florida  far  exceeds  the  available  supply  and 
the  only  training  schools  in  the  South  are  at  Baltimore,  Rich- 
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mond,  and  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  course 
should  prove  of  special  value  to  several  groups :  (1)  to  teach- 
ers of  the  social  sciences;  (2)  to  teachers  in  all  grades  who 
desire  to  increase  their  efficiency  especially  as  community 
leaders;  (3)  to  teachers  who  would  like  to  combine  social 
work  with  teaching,  or  supplement  their  teaching  with  some 
form  of  professional  social  service  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion ;  and  (4)  to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  professional 
work  as  a  vocation.  The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session 
of  1924,  and  described  in  full  later  in  the  bulletin,  may  well  be 
supplemented  by  work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, the  course  in  Plays  and  Games  being  especially  desir- 
able. 

3.  The  University  City. — There  are  many  features  of 
the  Summer  School  other  than  classroom  work  that  will  prove 
to  be  conducive  to  that  larger  life  which  should  permeate  all 
citizens,  especially  that  of  teachers.  The  advantages  that 
Gainesville  presents  as  the  seat  of  the  Summer  School  are  nu- 
merous. It  is  centrally  located  and  easy  of  access.  It  has  well- 
paved,  lighted  and  shaded  streets,  an  exceptionally  pure  water 
supply,  and  a  good  sewerage  system.  The  citizens  are  ener- 
getic, progressive,  and  hospitable. 

4.  Religious  and  Social  Life. — The  moral  and  religious 
atmosphere  at  the  Summer  School  is  wholesome :  The  leading 
religious  denominations  have  attractive  places  of  worship  in 
the  city  and  students  are  welcome  at  every  service.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, assisted  by  an  able  social  worker,  the  religious  and 
social  service  on  the  campus  is  maintained  at  a  high  level. 

Under  this  department  will  be  found  the  programs  that  are 
usually  connected  with  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations.  The  addition  of  a  social  worker  to 
this  department  in  the  Summer  School  of  1923  placed  the  de- 
partment of  Religious  and  Social  Service  on  a  more  definite 
footing  so  that  it  may  now  function  in  the  student  life  in  a 
better  way. 

All  the  other  social  organizations  on  the  campus,  including 
the  county  clubs,  will  be  organized  through  this  department. 
Every  phase  of  social  life  will  be  encouraged.  The  following 
is  the  general  program  in  the 
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religious  department 

Tuesday,  10  A.  M. — Devotional  exercises  at  the  General 
Assembly. 

Wednesday,  7  P.  M. — Devotional  services. 

Friday,  10  A.  M. — Devotional  exercises  at  the  General 
Assembly. 

SOCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

Monday,  4 :00-6 :00  P.  M. — Plays  and  games  on  the  campus. 

Wednesday,  4:00-6:00  P.  M. — Plays  and  games  on  the 
campus. 

.Thursday,  8  P.  M.— Peabody  Club. 

Friday,  8 :00-ll  :00  P.  M.— Socials  in  Social  Hall  and  Gym- 
nasium.    (As  announced  from  time  to  time). 

5.  The  General  Assembly. — All  students  and  faculty 
members  are  expected  to  attend  the  General  Assembly  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  10:00  o'clock.  The  completion  of 
the  new  Auditorium  makes  it  possible  without  crowding  to 
accommodate  all  those  who  may  wish  to  attend.  The  Audito- 
rium will  seat  about  1,900,  and  is  near  enough  to  the  main 
lecture  halls  to  make  it  easily  accessible  to  all  students. 

Many  important  announcements  will  be  made  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  for  the  observance  of  which  students  will  be 
held  responsible,  even  though  they  may  not  be  in  attendance 
at  the  time. 

The  following  persons  will  address  chapel  on  the  given 
dates : 

Friday,   June   13 Opening  Exercises, 

President  Murphree 

Tuesday,  June  17 Mr.  Leigh 

Friday,  June  20 Mr.  Little 

Tuesday,  June  24 Mr.  Simpson 

Friday,  June  27 Musical  program 

Tuesday,  July  1 Mr.  White 

Friday,  July  4 Patriotic  Exercises 

Dr.  J.  R.  Cunningham 

Tuesday,  July  8 Mr.  Puffer 

Friday,  July  11 Mr.  Puffer 

Tuesday,  July  15 Mr.  Leake 
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Friday,  July  18 Mr.  Roemer 

Tuesday,  July  22 Musical  Program 

Friday,  July  25 Mr.  Enwall 

Tuesday,  July  29 

Friday,  August  1 8:00  P.M.  Graduating  Exercises. 

6.  Lectures  and  Entertainments. — There  will  be  a 
greater  number  of  public  lectures  and  musical  recitals  than  we 
have  had  heretofore  in  the  Summer  School.  In  the  week  of 
July  7  to  11  Dr.  J.  Adams  Puffer,  lecturer  and  author,  Beacon 
Boys'  Bureau,  Boston,  will  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  adoles- 
cent life  and  activities.  On  July  16  Mr.  Fred  Pattonj  baritone, 
of  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  will  give  a  recital.  On  July  18  and  19  the 
Coffer  Miller  Players  of  Chicago  will  be  here  for  two  even- 
ing performances.  On  July  28th  and  29th  Miss  Mary  Craig, 
soprano,  and  Mrs.  Cranberry,  pianist,  of  New  York  City  will 
give  two  joint  vocal  and  piano  recitals. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  add  others  of  equal  importance 
to  this  program. 

7.  Cooperative  Government. — During  the  summer  of 
1923,  a  system  of  cooperative  government  between  faculty  and 
students  was  begun.  The  generous  commendations  that  were 
given  to  this  venture  leads  us  to  hope  that  still  further  im- 
provements may  be  made  in  the  summer  of  1924  to  the  end 
that  all  may  be  benefited  and  all  may  be  happy  and  contented. 

8.  The  Peabody  Club. — The  Peabody  Literary  Society 
meets  weekly  in  the  Auditorium.  Delightful  and  instructive 
programs  are  rendered  at  each  meeting.  All  students  of  the 
Summer  School  are  eligible  for  membership. 

9.  The  Alligator. — The  summer  edition  of  the  Alliga- 
tor is  published  by  the  students  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  English  and  a  committee  from  the  faculty. 
Through  its  columns  the  more  important  news  of  the  campus 
is  disseminated.  Every  registered  student  is  automatically  a 
subscriber  and  entitled  to  every  issue  from  the  date  of  regis- 
tration. 

10.  Athletics. — The  gymnasium,  the  baseball  grounds 
and  tennis  courts  are  at  the  disposition  of  the  students,  and  in- 
structors are  at  hand  to  direct  athletic  activities.  A  well  kept 
golf  course  is  near  the  University  and  for  a  nominal  fee  stu- 
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dents  of  the  Summer  School  are  permitted  to  play    on    the 
course. 

11.  Student  Health  and  Medical  Advice. — The  Univer- 
sity maintains  a  well  equipped  infirmary  and  has  a  profes- 
sional nurse  for  those  who  may  be  ill  during  the  Summer 
School.  Regular  physical  examination  and  medical  advice  are 
offered  to  all  students  on  any  day  at  the  regular  hours  of  con- 
sultation in  the  infirmary.  Opportunity  is  offered  for  indi- 
vidual and  private  conference  with  the  University  Physician, 
Director  of  the  Department  or  assistants. 

The  University  Physician  keeps  hours  daily  at  University 
Infirmary  for  purposes  of  consultation.  Infirmary  care  is 
provided  for  those  requiring  it.  Constant  bedside  care  is  given 
by  resident  registered  nurse.  Students  must  furnish  their  own 
transportation  to  the  Infirmary. 

12.  The  Library. — The  general  library  of  the  University 
is  temporarily  located  in  Peabody  Hall.  It  contains  about 
38,000  volumes  of  well  selected  books  to  which  the  Summer 
School  students  have  free  access.  The  Pedagogical  library 
will  be  of  especial  interest  to  them,  for  it  contains  many  books 
on  educational  theory,  general  and  special  methods,  history 
of  education,  psychology  and  philosophy.  In  the  reading  room 
are  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  best  general  and  technical 
periodicals.  Here  also  are  received  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  state  and  nation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  course  in  Library  Science  (p.  47) 
for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  wish  better  to  equip 
themselves  for  managing  the  libraries  in  their  own  schools. 

The  library  will  be  open  week  days  from  7:50  to  12:30, 
from  1:50  to  5:30,  and  from  7:00  to  10:00,  except  that  on 
Saturdays  it  will  close  for  the  day  at  5:00. 

13.  Buildings  and  Equipment. — The  entire  equipment 
of  the  University  is  at  the  service  of  faculty  and  students. 
The  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  magnificent  three-story 
brick  and  stone  structures.  They  are  modern  in  every  respect 
as  to  equipment  and  arrangements.  They  contain  the  kind  of 
lecture  rooms,  laboratories  and  libraries  that  a  modern  college 
needs.  Attention  is  called  to  the  accommodations  in  the  dormi- 
tories and  commons  below  under  "Rooming  Facilities"  and 
"Expenses." 
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14.  The  New  Auditorium. — Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  Auditorium,  a  magnificent  new  building,  just  completed. 
It  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  and  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  commodious  structure  of  its  kind  on  any 
campus  in  the  South. 

15.  Demonstration  School. — For  use  in  demonstrating 
principles  of  teaching  both  in  the  early  elementary  school  and 
the  later  elementary  school.  It  is  the  plan  this  year  to  have 
a  demonstration  school  with  two  grades ;  a  first  grade  with 
some  beginners  and  other  children  who  have  had  some  first 
grade  work,  and  a  sixth  grade,  or  a  fifth  and  sixth  grade  com- 
bined. The  tuition  for  these  children  will  be  five  dollars 
($5.00)  for  the  entire  term.  The  school  will  run  for  six  weeks, 
beginning  on  June  16th.  Students  who  have  children  who 
are  in  these  grades  are  urged  to  enroll  them  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Summer  School  at  an  early  date,  as  only  a  limited  num- 
ber can  be  accommodated. 

16.  The  Employment  Bureau. — As  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  the  Summer  School  wishes  to  serve  the  whole  state 
in  every  possible  way,  a  Teachers'  Employment  Bureau  was 
established  several  years  ago.  It  is  open  throughout  the  year, 
except  during  the  first  week  of  the  Summer  School  (students 
are  particularly  requested  not  to  ask  for  conferences  during 
the  first  week  of  Summer  School,  as  the  Director  will  be  very 
busy  with  other  duties  during  that  week),  and  the  vacation 
period  immediately  following  the  Summer  School.  Its  duties 
are  to  assist  students  and  graduates  of  the  University  to  ob- 
tain positions  in  the  teaching  profession.  From  school  offi- 
cials it  receives  requests  for  teachers.  From  teachers  it  re- 
ceives requests  for  information  as  to  vacancies.  It  keeps  on 
file  both  information  as  to  vacancies  and  as  to  available  teach- 
ers. When  called  upon  the  Bureau  tries  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  teachers  and  school  officials. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of 
present  or  prospective  vacancies  in  positions  for  which  col- 
lege-trained men  or  women  are  eligible.  No  charges  are  made 
for  services,  though  students  are  required  to  pay  for  all  tele- 
grams and  telephone  calls  made  in  their  behalf. 

The  aggregate  yearly  salaries  of  all  teachers  who  secured 
positions  through  the  Bureau  last  summer  was  in  excess  of 
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$324,675.00.  Had  the  same  positions  been  obtained  through 
professional  agencies,  fees  in  excess  of  $16,233.75  would  have 
been  collected  from  the  teachers.  As  the  Employment  Bureau 
made  no  charges  whatever,  it  is  readily  seen  that  no  small 
amount  was  saved  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

Communications  in  regard  to  teaching  positions  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  Joseph  Roemer,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida. 

17.  The  Bulletin  Boards. — Read  the  bulletin  boards 
daily. 

18.  Dancing. — The  University  of  Florida  does  not  feel 
justified  in  placing  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  dance  as  at 
present  practiced.  Dancing  is  therefore  forbidden  both  on  and 
off  the  campus  during  the  summer  session. 

EXPENSES 

The  cost  of  attending  the  Summer  School  is  very  moderate 
when  compared  with  that  at  many  other  institutions.  There  is 
no  charge  for  tuition  and  fees  are  very  low.  The  combined 
cost  for  a  room  on  the  campus  and  meals  in  the  Commons  is 
only  $40.00  for  the  session.  The  cost  of  meals  alone  is  $32.00 
for  the  session.  For  laundry,  incidentals  and  books,  expendi- 
tures vary,  but  necessary  expenditures  are  not  very  high.  The 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  a  student  living  on  the  campus  follows : 

High  Low 

Tuition  $  0.00  $  0.00 

Registration  fee  5.00  5.00 

Boarding  and  lodging  in  Dormitory 

per  week  in  advance 5.25  5.25 

In  advance  for  the  term. 40.00  40.00 

Board  without  lodging,  per  week 4,25  4.25 

Board  without  lodging  for  the  term, 

in  advance  32.00  32.00 

Board  for  children  under  eight,  per 

week  2.00  2.00 

Board  for  children  above  eight,  per 

week  4.25  4.25 

Chemistry  Laboratory  fee 5.00  5.00 

Physics  Laboratory  fee 2.50         2.50 
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Biology  Laboratory  fee 5.00  5.00 

Botany  and  Zoology  Laboratory  fee....     2.00  2.00 

Drawing  fee  (for  materials  used) 1.00  .75 

Primary    Handwork 

(for  materials  used) 75  .50 

Laundry 12.00  4.00 

Incidentals    16.00  8.00 

Books  8.00  3.00 

For  students  living  off  the  campus,  the  estimated  expense 
is  the  same  except  that  rooms  and  board  will  be  somewhat 
higher.  However,  good  rooms  adjacent  to  the  campus  can  be 
obtained  at  from  $6.00  to  $12.00  a  month  per  student,  and 
board  off  the  campus  will  cost  about  $6.00  a  week. 

Only  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  dormitories,  but 
children  may  take  meals  with  their  parents  in  the  Commons 
at  the  rates  given  in  the  above  list.  All  accounts  are  payable 
in  advance. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  Summer  School. — Graduates  of  Junior 
High  Schools  of  ten  grades,  those  who  have  finished  the  tenth 
grade  of  a  Senior  High  School,  and  teachers  who  hold  a  First 
Grade  County  Certificate,  are  admitted  to  the  first  year  of  the 
Four- Year  Normal  Curriculum,  which  comprises  the  equi- 
valent of  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  in  college.  Graduates  of  Senior  High 
Schools  who  can  offer  sixteen  entrance  units,  including  three 
(3)  of  English,  two  and  one-half  (2i/^)  of  mathematics,  one 
(1)  of  history  and  one  (1)  of  Science,  are  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  year  of  the  Collegiate  course. 

Students  are  urged  to  pursue  courses  leading  to  a  degree 
and  to  have  themselves  classified  when  they  register.  To  facili- 
tate proper  classification,  all  students  are  requested  to  bring 
with  them  their  high  school  diplomas  or  a  statement  from  their 
high  school  principals  of  the  work  they  have  completed.  Blank 
certificates,  conveniently  arranged  for  the  desired  data,  will 
be  sent  to  all  high  school  principals,  and,  upon  application,  to 
prospective  students. 

No  one  under  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  unless 
he  is  a  graduate  of  a  Senior  High  School. 
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Persons  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age  who  cannot  sat- 
isfy the  entrance  requirements,  but  who  give  evidence  of  abil- 
ity to  profit  by  the  courses  they  may  take,  may,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  be  admitted  as  "adult  specials". 

There  are  no  requirements  for  admission  for  those  who 
register  merely  for  review  courses. 

Entrance  Examinations. — For  the  large  number  of  sum- 
mer school  students  who  have  not  finished  high  school  and, 
hence,  do  not  have  sufficient  entrance  units  to  enable  them  to 
enter  the  Freshman  class,  but  yet  are  mature  enough  to  profit 
by  regular  college  work,  entrance  examinations  will  be  ar- 
ranged. All  students  should  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
School  not  later  than  May  20th  petitions  for  examinations  in 
each  subject  in  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

Scholarships. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1923, 
a  scholarship  law  was  passed  providing  for  two  scholarships 
from  each  county  in  the  State,  one  to  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  one  to  the  School  of  Education 
at  the  State  College  for  Women.  Each  of  these  scholarships 
may  be  held  for  four  years  by  the  successful  applicant  and 
carries  a  stipend  of  $200.00  per  year.  A  student  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  applicant  for  a  scholarship  must  present  sixteen 
college  entrance  units.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  upon 
competitive  examinations  to  persons  satisfying  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  of  the  Florida 
State  College  for  Women.  A  student  who  desires  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  applicant  for  a  scholarship  should  make  his 
desire  known  to  his  county  superintendent  before  the  first 
of  May  of  each  year.  He  should  also  write  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  telling  him  of  his  application 
for  the  scholarship.  The  following  counties  have  each  had  a 
representative  at  the  Teachers  College  during  the  academic 
year  1923-24.  All  counties  that  are  not  listed  have  not  had  a 
representative,  and  these  scholarships  will  be  open  to  appli- 
cants beginning  September,  1924. 


Alachua 

Charlotte 

DeSoto 

Bay 

Citrus 

Escambia 

Bradford 

Clay 

Flagler 

Brevard 

Columbia 

Gadsden 

Calhoun 

Dade 

Hardee 
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Hendry 

Marion 

Santa  Rosa 

Hillsboro 

Monroe 

Sarasota 

Holmes 

Nassau 

Seminole 

Jackson 

Okaloosa 

Sumter 

Jefferson 

Okeechobee 

Suwannee 

Lake 

Osceola 

St.  Lucre 

LaFayette 

Palm  Beach 

Taylor 

Lee 

Pasco 

Union 

Leon 

Pinellas 

Wakulla 

Levy 

Polk 

Walton 

Manatee 

Putnam 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Office  hours  will  be 
held  daily  by  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  in  Room 
24,  Peabody  Hall,  to  evaluate  the  credits  of  those  students 
who  have  attended  other  colleges  and  universities  and  who 
wish  to  receive  advanced  standing  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida. This  office  will,  however,  not  be  open  after  Saturday, 
July  26,  as  this  Committee  will  have  other  duties  during  the 
last  week  of  the  Summer  School.  Students  are,  therefore, 
cautioned  not  to  delay  atttention  to  this  important  matter 
later  than  this  date. 


DEGREES 

Degrees  Offered. — Courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  in  Education, 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation, and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education.  In 
addition  to  these  degrees,  the  Normal  Diploma,  sometimes 
called  the  L.L  degree,  is  granted  to  those  who  have  finished 
the  second  year's  work  in  Teachers  College.  (For  require- 
ments, see  p.  22.)  Every  student  should  register,  at  the  very 
least,  for  the  Normal  Diploma,  for  two  years  of  training  be- 
yond the  high  school,  even  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  school,  is  now  recognized  thruout  the  United  States 
as  the  very  minimum  that  any  teacher  should  possess.  Students 
who  expect  to  teach  in  high  school  should  in  every  case  possess 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

Authority  for  the  above  is  provided  in  Section  5  of  Sum- 
mer School  Act  as  follows : 

"All  work  conducted  at  the  said  Summer  School  shall  be 
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of  such  character  as  to  entitle  the  students  doing  the  same  to 
collegiate,  normal  or  professional  credit  therefor,  and  may  be 
applied  towards  making  a  degree." 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree. — 

1.  A  candidate  for  the  Master's  Degree  must  be  in  resi- 
dence for  at  least  one  scholastic  year,  or  four  summer  terms, 
devoting  his  entire  time  during  this  period  to  study  and  re- 
search. 

2.  He  must  complete  two  majors  and  two  minors.  A  major 
is  a  three  year-hour  course  of  rank  above  the  Senior  Class.  A 
minor  is  a  three  year-hour  course  of  rank  above  the  Sopho- 
more Class. 

3.  A  thesis  is  required  of  all  candidates.  This  thesis  should 
be  closely  allied  to  the  major  subjects.  The  title  of  the  thesis 
should  be  submitted  by  the  end  of  the  first  summer  and  com- 
pleted by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  summer. 

4.  All  students  who  hold  the  bachelor's  degree  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  a  conference  each  Monday  at  10  o'clock.  Pea- 
body  attic. 

5.  All  students  who  wish  to  pursue  work  leading  to  the 
Master's  degree  must  register  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Grad- 
uate Committee  as  well  as  with  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
School  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  plans  for  giving  the  work 
which  they  desire  may  be  perfected  before  the  opening  of  the 
Summer  School.  In  the  communication,  state  what  subjects  are 
desired. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  Degrees. — The  follow- 
ing curriculum  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  degrees  of  A.B.E,  and  B.S.E.  (For  the  requirements 
for  the  B.S.A.E.  degree,  see  General  Catalog  of  the  Univer- 
sity.) 
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CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

Constants. — i.  e.,  subjects  required  of  all  students  en- 
rolled in  Teachers'  College. 


Physical  Education  L...  1 
Physical  Education  IL...  1 

Military  Science  1 2 

Military  Science  II 2 

English    1 3 

Psychology  1^/4 

Educational   Psychology  1% 

Education   I --. 3 

Education    II 3 

or 

(Education     Via 11/2 

(Education    IVb 11/2 

Education  IVa  1^/^ 

Education  Xb  1^/^ 

Education  Ilia  l^^ 

Education  XIV6 IVa 

Education  Va  1^/^ 

Education  Ylb 11/2 


hr.   ;  required  of  Freshmen 
hr.   ;  required  of  Sophomores 
hrs.;  required  of  Freshmen 
hrs. ;  required  of  Sophomores 
hrs.;  required  of  Freshmen 
hrs.;  required  of  Sophomores 
hrs.;  required  of  Sophomores 
hrs.;  year  course;  required  of  Freshmen 
hrs.;  year  course.  1  Sophomores     must 

I      take    either    Ed. 
hrs.;  first  semester         [      II    or    Ed.    Via 
hrs.;  second  semester    J      and  Ed.  IV6. 
hrs.  first  semester.    Required  of  Juniors, 
hrs.;  second  semester.    Required  of  Juniors, 
hrs.;  first  semester.    Required  of  Seniors, 
hrs.;  second  semester.    Required  of  Seniors, 
hrs.;  first  semester.    Required  of  Seniors, 
hrs. ;  required  of  Seniors. 


Each  student  must  select  courses  from  three  of  the  follow- 
ing Groups.    (See  Regulation  2  below.) 


A — Ancient  Languages 

Required  courses: 

Latin       1 1 

Latin    VI  [  6  hours 
or 

Latin     II 
Recommended 

Latin  III 

Latin  IV 

Greek   A 

Greek 


courses: 


II 


or 
French   A  | 
French     1 1 

or 
Spanish  A  | 
Spanish    I ) 


B — Modern    Languages 

Required  courses: 

French   A  ) 

French     1 1 
or 

Spanish  A  ^    |-  6  hours 

Spanish    I 
or 

German  A 

German 
Recommended    courses: 

French   II 

Spanish  II 

German  II 

Latin 

History  I  or  IV 

English  IV,  V  or  VI 


1 


C— English 


[  12  hrs. 


Required  courses: 

English  I  (included 
among     constants) 

English,  6 
hrs. 

6    hrs.    from 
one  for-      I 
eign   lan- 
guage J 
Recommended  courses: 

Other  courses  in  lan- 
guages, and  His- 
tory V. 


D — Mathematics 

Required  courses: 
Mathematics  1)6  hrs. 
and  III  1 

Recommended   courses: 
Mathematics   IV 

3  hours  from  a 

Science 
Surveying 


E — Natural  Science 

Required  courses: 

Biology      I " 

Biology    II 

Biology  III  (•  16  hours 

Chemistry  I 

Physics  V 
Recommended    courses: 

Chemistry   III 

Advanced  Physics 

Chemistry  V 


F — Social  Science 

Required  courses: 

History        I 

History       II 

History  •  III  [  15  hrs. 

Sociology     I 

Economics  I 
Recommended  courses: 

Social  Science 

Biology 

Psychology  and 
Philosophy 
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Regulations  : 

1.  All  students  must  take  all  Constants. 

2.  Each  student  must  select  from  three  Groups  of  Studies 
from  A  to  F,  and  must  continue  in  those  selected  until  com- 
pletion of  the  Sophomore  year ;  at  which  time  a  student  may- 
concentrate  upon  two  of  these  Groups  by  permission  of  the 
Dean. 

3.  Where  the  total  number  of  hours  of  the  three  Groups 
combined  does  not  equal  24,  additional  hours  must  be  taken 
from  the  recommended  courses  in  these  Groups  to  make  the 
total  24  or  more. 

4.  A  total  of  66  year-hours  is  required  for  graduation. 

5.  In  case  a  student  is  exempt  from  Military  Science  I 
and  II  (see  General  Catalog)  he  must  substitute  an  equal 
number  of  hours  from  other  departments. 

6.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  major  elective 
work  must  be  chosen  in  Groups  A,  B,  C  and  F ;  for  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree,  from  Groups  D  and  E. 

Substitutions  Permitted: 

(1)  Summer  School  students  may  substitute  another  course 
in  Education  for  Education  la  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 

(2)  Summer  School  students  may  substitute  either  Edu- 
cation Xa  or  Education  XlXa  for  Education  lb. 

(3)  Summer  School  students  may  substitute  Education 
XXIV  or  Education  XXIII  for  Education  Ila,  except  that 
Education  XXIII  gives  only  one  year  hour  of  credit.  The 
additional  half  hour  must  be  made  up  elsewhere. 

(4)  Summer  School  students  may  substitute  Education 
XXII  for  Education  lib. 

(5)  Choice  is  allowed  Summer  School  students  between 
Education  Ilia  and  Education  XXVII. 

(6)  Summer  School  students  may  choose  among  Educa- 
tion XlVa,  Education  XlVb,  and  Education  XXI. 

Requirements  for  the  Normal  Diploma. — The  Normal 
Diploma  (the  L.I.  degree)  is  granted  to  those  students  who 
have  completed  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  the 
above  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degrees,  with  the 
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exception  that  in  the  Sophomore  year  Education  VIb  (Super- 
vised Teaching)  is  required,  and  in  the  same  year,  students 
may  choose  between  the  required  Sophomore  and  Junior 
courses  in  Education.  (See  the  CURRICULUM  under  "con- 
stants".) Since,  however,  so  many  students  in  previous  sum- 
mer schools  seem  to  have  misunderstood  the  requirements  for 
the  Normal  Diploma,  a  description  in  detail  of  these  require- 
ments is  here  given. 

The  student  must  first  offer  sixteen  entrance  units  to  the 
Freshman  Class  in  College.  (See  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Freshman  Class,  p.  17.)  In  the  next  two  years  he 
must  complete  at  least  one  credit  hour  of  Physical  Education 
and  two  credit  hours  of  Military  Science.  In  addition,  the 
student  must  complete  thirty  academic  and  professional  year 
hours,  or  sixty  semester  hours.  Of  these,  the  following  are 
required:  English  I,  3  hrs. ;  Psychology,  II/2  hrs. ;  Educational 
Psychology,  li/^  hrs.;  Education  I,  3  hrs.;  Education  Ylb,  ly^ 
hrs. ;  and  either  Education  Via  and  Education  IV&,  or  Educa- 
tion IVa  and  Education  X&,  3  hrs.  The  student  may  then  choose 
three  of  the  groups  described  under  the  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  and  so  far  as  possible  complete  the  "re- 
quired" courses  in  these  three  groups.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  hours  required  in  two  of  the  groups,  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  students  who  elect  these  groups  to  complete  all 
of  the  "required"  courses  in  three  groups.  In  that  case,  they 
should  divide  their  time  about  equally  among  the  groups 
chosen. 

CREDIT 

Summer  School  Credit. — Students  will  ordinarily  be  able 
to  complete  about  one-fourth  as  much  work  in  a  session  of  the 
Summer  School  as  they  do  in  the  regular  annual  session.  By 
reciting  six  times  per  week,  however,  it  is  possible  for  college 
students  to  complete  a  full  semester's  work  in  three  courses. 
The  amount  of  credit,  stated  in  year-hours,  to  which  the  com- 
pletion of  each  course  will  entitle  one,  is  given  below  in  the 
description  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

• 

The  following  resolutions,  which  are  primarily  intended 
for  students  of  less  than  college  rank,  were  adopted  by  the 
Teachers  College  Faculty  in  January,  1921 : 


\       V 


V. 
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I.  Courses  to  be  given  in  the  Summer  School  shall  be  designated 
as  (a)   Review,   (b)   Normal,  or  (c)   College. 

(a)  Courses  intended  primarily  to  give  a  rapid  survey  of  a  subject 
and  thus  prepare  for  examination  for  a  Teacher's  Certificate. 

(b)  Courses  arranged  primarily  for  pupils  unable  to  offer  fourteen 
college  entrance  units. 

(c)  Courses  designed  primarily  for  college  students   (those  able  to 
offer  fourteen  or  more  college  entrance  units.) 

II.  All  courses  (whether  Review,  Normal,  or  College)  may,  if  the 
other  regulations  be  observed,  be  used  towards  extension  of  Teachers' 
Certificates,  provided  that  at  least  one  course  of  higher  scholastic  grade 
other  than  those  necessary  for  the  certificate,  be  taken. 

III.  (a)  No  credit  in  college  entrance  units  or  in  college  hours  shall 
be  given  for  successful  completion  of  a  "Review"  course. 

(b)  Summer  School  students  offering  less  than  fourteen  entrance 
units  shall  not,  without  special  permission,  be  allowed  to  take  more  than 
twenty  hours  per  week.  Not  more  than  one  entrance  unit  will  be  given 
for  work  done  by  "Normal"  students  at  one  session  of  the  Summer  School. 
For  successful  completion  of  one  "Normal"  course  of  study  with  five 
recitations  per  week,  one-fourth  of  one  college  entrance  unit  shall  be 
given.  One  hour  of  recitation  shall  be  considered  equal  to  two  hours  of 
work  in  laboratory,  music,  physical  education,  and  drawing. 

The  Teachers  College  will  accept  entrance  unit  credits  only  in  case 
an  entire  course  has  been  completed.  Under  no  circumstances  will  it 
accept  less  than  one-half  unit  in  a  subject,  and  one-half  units  only  in 
subiects  so  marked  in  the  current  catalog.  The  College  will,  however, 
accept  one-quarter  of  a  unit  when  an  additional  unit  or  permissible 
one-half  unit  is  also  offered  in  the  same  subject,  provided  the  one-quarter 
unit  does  not  represent  duplication  of  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  schedule  of  classes  be  so  arranged  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  student  in  "Normal"  courses  to  earn  two  one- 
quarter  units  in  one  subject  during  one  session  of  the  Summer  School. 

(c)  A  student  able  to  offer  fourteen  or  more  college  entrance  units 
shall  not,  without  special  permission,  be  allowed  to  receive  more  than 
four  and  one-half  credit  hours  or  one  and  one-half  college  entrance  units. 

Successful  completion  of  a  course  of  study  requiring  six  class  hours 
per  week  thruout  the  Summer  School  session,  will  entitle  the  student  to 
one  and  one-half  college  hours;  completion  of  a  course  requiring  four 
or  five  hours  per  week,  will  entitle  to  one  college  hour,  and  of  a  class 
meeting  two  or  three  times  per  week,  to  one-half  college  hour;  but 
no  credit  in  hours  will  be  given  for  a  class  meeting  only  once  a  week. 
To  entitle  a  student  to  credit,  a  course  in  the  Summer  School  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department  in  the  University  most  nearly 
concerned. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Hours. — ^Without  special  permis- 
sion from  the  Teachers  College  faculty,  all  students  must  take 
as  many  as  fifteen  hours  a  week  and  may  not  take  more  than 
twenty.  College  students  may  not  register  for  courses  that 
aggregate  more  than  four  and  one-half  college  credits.  In 
special  cases  students  may  petition  the  faculty  for  permission 
to  register  for  fewer  than  fifteen  hours  and  exceptionally  able 
students  are  sometimes  permitted  to  take  more  than  the  usual 
am.ount  of  work,  but  only  under  the  following  regulations 
which  have  the  sanction  of  the  Teachers  College  Faculty : 
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1.  Students  must  first  petition  the  Teachers  College  Fac- 
ulty for  permission  to  register  for  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  work,  presenting  this  petition  to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
School. 

2.  Before  being  allowed  to  register  for  more  than  41/2 
year  hours  credit,  or  more  than  20  recitations  per  week  in 
pre-college  work,  the  student  must  show  that  he  has  attained 
an  average  of  87  in  the  term  or  Summer  School  immediately 
preceding,  in  which  case  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  5i/^ 
credits.  In  like  manner,  the  student  must  show  an  average 
of  90  before  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  as  much  as  6  credit 
hours.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  credit  received  to  41/2  credits  even  if  all  subjects  should  be 
passed,  unless  the  same  high  averages,  respectively,  are  main- 
tained. 

3.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  for  more 
than  414  hours  until  their  petitions  have  been  granted. 

Amount  of  Correspondence  Work  Permitted. — Students 
are  not  permitted  to  complete  more  than  50%  of  the  work  to- 
ward a  degree  by  correspondence.  Those  who  take  their  de- 
grees by  attendance  at  the  Summer  School  are  encouraged  to 
take  all  of  the  last  15  year  hours  immediately  prior  to  the 
reception  of  their  degrees  in  residence.  In  some  cases,  however, 
a  student  may  take  by  correspondence  6  year  hours  during 
the  10  months  just  prior  to  the  summer  session  in  which  he 
receives  his  degree,  but  may  not  take  more  than  6  out  of  the 
last  15  year  hours  by  correspondence.  In  every  case,  attend- 
ance is  required  at  the  summer  school  or  scholastic  term  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  reception  of  a  degree. 

Correspondence  study  courses  may  not  at  any  time  be 
offered  to  satisfy  the  residence  requirements. 

No  students  will  be  permitted  to  take  work  by  correspon- 
dence while  they  are  in  residence,  without  permission  of  the 
dean. 

CERTIFICATES 

Graduate  State  Certificates. — Graduates  of  the  Teach- 
ers College  and  Normal  School  are  granted  Graduate  State 
Certificates  without  further  examination,  provided  that  one- 
fifth  of  their  work  has  been  devoted  to  professional  training 
and  provided  that  they  have  the  recommendation  of  the  Teach- 
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ers  College  Faculty.  It  is  well  for  the  student  to  note  that  a 
Graduate  State  Certificate  permits  him  to  teach  only  those 
subjects  that  are  listed  on  such  certificate,  and  that  only  those 
subjects  will  be  placed  on  his  certificate  in  which  he  has  spe- 
cialized in  his  college  course.  This  will  ordinarily  mean  that  a 
subject  must  have  been  pursued  for  at  least  two  years  in  col- 
lege before  a  certificate  to  teach  that  subject  will  be  granted. 
In  case  a  student  has  pursued  a  subject  for  three  or  four  years 
in  high  school,  however,  this  rule  may  sometimes  be  abro- 
gated. 

Graduate  State  Certificates  may  be  converted  into  Life 
Certificates  by  "presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
taught  successfully  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  months  under 
a  Graduate  State  Certificate,  and  presenting  endorsement  of 
three  holders  of  Life  State,  Life  Gradute  State,  or  Life  Pro- 
fessional Certificates." 

Requirements  for  Other  Teachers'  Certificates. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  subjects  in  which  applicants  for  Third  Grade 
Certificates  will  be  examined:  Orthography,  reading,  arith- 
metic, English  Grammar,  composition,  geography.  United 
States  history,  including  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
physiology  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Applicants  for  Second  Grade  Certificates  will  be  examined 
in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Third  Grade  Certificate,  and 
in  Agriculture,  Civil  Government,  and  algebra  to  Quadratics. 
"Applicants  for  Second  Grade  Certificates  who  submit  unex- 
pired Third  Grade  Certificates  as  parts  of  their  examinations 
may  be  exempt  from  tests  on  Orthography,  reading  and  physi- 
ology." 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Second  Grade 
Certificate,  applicants  for  First  Grade  Certificates  must  be 
examined  in  Algebra,  quadratics  and  beyond.  Biology,  Psy- 
chology, General  History  and  Rhetoric,  and  by  submitting  an 
unexpired  Second  Grade  Certificate  may  be  exempt  from  all 
subjects  covered  by  that  certificate,  provided  the  grades  at- 
tained on  the  Second  Grade  Certificate  are  equal  to  those  re- 
quired for  the  First  Grade  Certificate. 
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REGULATION  GOVERNING  THE  EXTENSION  OF 

CERTIFICATES 

When  credit  for  the  extension  of  certificate  is  desired, 
regulations  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  under  the  heading 
"Maximum  and  Minumum  Hours"  must  be  observed. 

1.  No  teacher  shall  take  less  than  five  hours  per  week  of 
professional  work. 

(Any  four  or  five  hour  course  in  Education  and  Psychol- 
ogy, but  not  in  Pedagogy,  that  has  not  been  taken  previously, 
will  satisfy  the  professional  requirement  necessary  for  ex- 
tension of  certificate.) 

2.  No  student  shall  take  less  than  15  hours  per  week  with- 
out special  permission,  and  at  least  10  hours  of  this  amount 
shall  be  in  courses  not  covered  by  the  certificate  held,  or  by 
courses  previously  taken. 

3.  No  student  will  be  granted  an  extension  of  certificate 
who  does  not  apply  for  the  same  on  the  student  REGISTRA- 
TION CARD.  A  list  of  those  who  have  applied  will  be  posted 
on  the  Bulletin  Board  in  Peabody  Hall  not  later  than  July  1st 
for  correction,  and  no  student  will  be  recommended  for  ex- 
tension of  certificate  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  this  list 
by  July  25th.  Students  should  register  under  exactly  the 
same  name  that  appears  on  the  certificate  which  they  wish 
to  have  extended. 

4.  An  extra  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  any 
change  of  registration  after  Saturday  of  the  first  week. 

5.  Certificates  to  be  extended  must  be  sent  by  Registered 
mail  to  W.  S.  Cawthon,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  immediately  after  the  Sum- 
mer Session.  Those  who  expect  to  take  the  state  examinations 
immediately  after  the  Summer  School,  however,  should  retain 
their  certificates  until  they  have  adjusted  their  exemptions 
with  the  county  superintendent.  They  should  then  send  their 
certificates  as  directed  above. 

The  Summer  School  faculty  will  not  recommend  students 
for  extension  of  certificate  for  repeating  courses  which  they 
have  taken  in  previous  summer  sessions,  or  those  who  are 
not  pursuing  courses  in  order  to  raise  the  grade  of  certificate 
already  held.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  faculty  will  recom- 
mend for  extension  those  that  meet  the  above  conditions,  and 
attend  the  full  term,  and  do  work  satisfactory  to  the  faculty. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  REGISTRATION 

Please  stop,  look,  listen  and  observe  the  following  direc- 
tions! It  will  be  a  great  time-saver  to  you  and  your  instruct- 
ors if  you  will  read  and  understand  these  directions  before 
3''ou  come  to  register. 

1.  Get  your  registration  right  the  first  time.  Remember 
the  proverb,  "Haste  makes  waste."  More  than  500  students 
every  year  find  it  necessary  to  re-register.  Don't  hurry.  Be 
accurate.  Make  up  your  mind  to  take  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  three  hours  in  registering. 

2.  Study  the  registration  blanks  reproduced  immediately 
after  these  directions. 

3.  Fill  out  the  REGISTRATION  CARD  in  complete  de- 
tail down  to  the  word  "COURSES."  Answer  every  question 
if  possible. 

4.  Study  the  Bulletin  and  the  daily  program  until  you 
know  or  at  least  think  you  know,  what  subjects  you  desire  to 
study.    See  that  there  are  no  conflicts  in  your  class  hours. 

5.  Consult  freely  with  members  of  the  faculty  about  your 
schedule. 

6.  After  you  have  decided  which  subjects  you  expect  to 
take,  list  them  on  the  large  REGISTRATION  CARD  under 
the  word  "COURSES." 

7.  You  are  now  ready  to  fill  out  the  INSTRUCTOR'S 
COURSE  CARDS.  Make  out  one  of  these  cards  for  each 
subject  you  are  taking.  For  instance,  if  you  are  taking  three 
subjects,  you  will  need  three  Course  Cards,  four  subjects, 
four  cards,  etc. 

8.  Do  not  register  for  more  than  4I/2  college  credits  or 
more  than  20  recitation  hours  per  week. 

9.  Secure  the  signature  on  your  REGISTRATION  CARD 
of  each  of  your  instructors  and  leave  with  him  the  INSTRUC- 
TOR'S COURSE  CARD  made  out  for  the  subject  which  he 
teaches. 

10.  Be  sure  you  have  your  registration  as  you  want  it.  Do 
not  change  courses  unnecessarily. 

11.  Present  the  REGISTRATION  CARD  to  the  Dean  for 
his  approval. 
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12.  An  extra  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  any 
change  in  registration  after  Friday  of  the  first  week. 

13.  Pay  fees  at  the  Auditor's  Office,  first  floor,  Language 
Hall. 

14.  Graduate  students  must  register  both  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Graduate  Committee,  and  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Summer  School. 

When  and  Where  to  Register. — Students  who  live  in  and 
near  Gainesville  should  register  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  June 
6  or  7,  in  Room  13,  Peabody  Hall.  Those  who  can  reach 
Gainesville  on  the  morning  trains  on  Monday,  June  9,  should 
register  before  4  o'clock  in  Peabody  Room  13.  There  will  be 
no  registration  after  that  time  on  Monday.  All  others  should 
register  in  the  Gymnasium  on  Tuesday,  June  10.  No  effort 
will  be  made  to  meet  trains  or  to  transfer  trunks  on  Sunday. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  abbreviations  used  in  connection  with  the 
courses,  indicate  the  buildings  in  which  the  courses  are  held, 
and  the  numbers  after  such  abbreviations  indicate  rooms  in 
which  they  are  held : 

A — Agricultural  Building;  S — Science;  P — Peabody;  E — 
Engineering;  L — Language;  G — Gymnasium.  . 

Elementary  Agriculture. — A  general  course  in  agricul- 
ture. This  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  study  of  soils, 
plants,  common  diseases  of  plants,  insects,  farm  crops,  domes- 
tic animals  and  the  like.  Methods  of  teaching  agriculture  in 
rural  schools  will  be  stressed.  Review  and  extension  credit 
only.    M.  W.  F.  11 :00  E.  15.    Mr.  Day. 

Swine  Production. — Location  and  equipment  of  a  hog 
farm,  breeds  of  swine  suited  to  the  South;  growing  feeds 
for  grazing  and  fattening;  feeding  and  managing  the  herd; 
marketing  and  slaughtering;  and  curing  meats  on  the  farm. 
1  college  credit.    M.  T.  Th.  S.  8  :00  P.  2.    Mr.  Day. 

Rural  Law. — Classification  of  property,  boundaries, 
fences,  stock  laws,  rents,  contracts,  deeds,  abstracts,  mort- 
gages, taxes,  laws  governing  shipping,  etc.  1  college  credit. 
M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  P.  2.     Mr.  Day. 

Fertilizers. — The  nature,  composition,  and  sources  of  fer- 
tilizers and  their  reaction  on  soils  and  crops.  Fertilizer  for- 
mulas and  home-mixing.  The  making  and  economical  use  of 
farm  manures.  Fertilizer  requirements  for  various  crops,  etc. 
11/2  college  credits.    Daily  9:00  P.  2.    Mr.  Day. 

BIOLOGY 

General  Biology. — General  introduction  to  the  structure 
and  classification  with  special  reference  to  the  flowering  plants, 
the  insects  and  vertebrates.  Designed  to  prepare  for  state  ex- 
aminations. Three  recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods 
per  week,    ll^  Normal  credits. 

Three  sections: 

Section  1.  M.  W.  F.  9:00  S.  12.  Laboratory  M.  W.  Th. 
3  :00-5  :00  S.  22.  Mr.  Goette. 
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Section  2.  M.  W.  F.  2:00  S.  3.  Laboratory  T.  2:00-4:00 
Th.  F.  4:00-6:00  S.  22.  Miss  Borger. 

Section  3.  M.  W.  Th.  10:00  S.  3.  Laboratory  M.  W.  Th. 
4:00-6:00  S.  22.  Mr.  Black. 

Biology  IL — General  Botany. — The  structure  and  physi- 
ology of  the  seed  plants ;  structure  and  phylogeny  of  the  algae, 
fungi,  mosses  and  ferns ;  ecology  and  classification  of  the  local 
flora.  This  course  may  be  taken  as  a  whole  for  four  college 
credits,  or  it  may  be  divided  into : 

Biology  Ila. — Covering  the  first  semester's  work.  2  col- 
lege credits.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  8  :00  S.  23.  Laboratory  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  2:00-4:30.    Mr.  Gray. 

Biology  lib. — Covering  the  second  semester's  work.  2 
college  credits.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  9  :00.  Laboratory  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
2:00-5:00  S.  23.     Mr.  Gray. 

Biology  Ylb. — Agricultural  Bacteriology. — This  course  is 
a  continuation  of  Biology  Via  for  Agricultural  students.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  the  relationship  of  microorgan- 
isms to  soil,  milk  and  its  products  and  the  common  stock 
diseases.  2  college  credits.  Class  and  laboratory  periods  to 
be  arranged.  This  course  will  be  given  only  if  there  is  suf- 
ficient demand.     Mr.  Gray. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  I. — General  Chemistry. — A  course  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  science  teaching  in  the  high 
school.  This  course  can  be  taken  by  those  who  have  never 
taken  chemistry,  or  by  those  who  have  had  a  course  before 
and  wish  to  review  it.  There  will  be  two  courses  in  General 
Chemistry,  one  embracing  non-metals  and  one  embracing  met- 
als.    The  former  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  latter. 

First  Semester.  A  study  of  the  non-metals.  2i/^  college 
credits.  Daily  9:00  S.  3.  Lab.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  2:00-4^:00  S.  2. 
Mr.  Leigh. 

Second  Semester.  A  study  of  the  metals.  2^2  college 
credits.  Daily  11 :00  S.  12.  Lab.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  2 :00-4"':00  S.  2. 
Mr.  Black. 

Chemistry  TIL— Qualitative  Analysis.— Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory course  in  this  subject  offered  to  those  who  have  had 
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general  chemistry.    II/2  college  credits.    T.  Th.  2  :00.  S.  3.  Lab. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  2 :00-5  :00  S.  2.    Mr.  Leigh. 

Chemistry  Vila.  —  Volumetric  Analysis.  —  A  laboratory 
course  offered  to  those  who  have  had  qualitative  analysis.  II/2 
college  credits.  Laboratory  2:00-5:00,  days  to  be  arranged. 
S.  10,  12  hours  per  week.    Mr.  Black. 

Chemistry  VII5. — Gravimetric  Analysis. — A  laboratory 
course  offered  to  those  who  have  had  qualitative  analysis.  II/2 
college  credits.  Laboratory  2:00-5:00,  days  to  be  arranged. 
S.  10.  12  hours  per  week.    Mr.  Black. 

Chemistry  V. — Organic  Chemistry. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  present  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  of  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon.  The  work  in  the  classroom  is  presented  by 
means  of  lectures,  quizzes,  and  oral  and  written  recitations. 
21/2  college  credits.  Daily  11:00  S.  3.  Laboratory  2:00-6:00. 
S.  2,  days  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Leigh. 

ATHLETIC  COACHING 

Coaching  L — Football. — Rules ;  offense  and  defense ;  gen- 
eralship and  strategy;  training;  conditioriing ;  equipment; 
kicking;  forward  passing;  tackling;  dummy  and  charging 
sled;  fundamentals  and  plays  from  coach's  viewpoint.  14 
college  credits.   Hours  to  be  arranged.   Dr.  Manchester. 

Coaching  II. — Baseball. — Batting;  base-running;  fielding 
each  position;  team  work;  coaching;  rules;  condition.  1/2 
college  credit.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    Dr.  Manchester. 

Coaching  III. — Basketball. — Coaching ;  p  a  s  si  n  g ;  goal 
throwing ;  team  play ;  condition ;  different  styles  of  play  used 
by  leading  coaches,  i/o  college  credit.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Dr.  Manchester. 

Coaching  IV. — Track  and  Field  Athletics. — Starting; 
sprinting;  distance  running;  hurdling;  high  and  broad  jump- 
ing; pole  vaulting;  shot  putting;  hammer  throwing;  discus; 
preparing  contestants  for  events ;  individual  peculiarities ; 
rules ;  physical  condition ;  promotion,  managing  and  officiat- 
ing at  meets.  I/2  college  credit.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Dr. 
Manchester. 
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CIVICS 

Civics. — Special  attention  will  be  given  to  school  laws  of 
Florida  and  to  local,  town,  city  and  county  governments.  Four 
sections.    Review  and  extension  credit  only. 

Section  1.     M.  W.  Th.  10:00  P.  23.     Mr.  Simmons. 

Section  2.     M.  W.  Th.  10:00  E.  15.     Miss  Carmack. 

Section  3.     T.  W.  F.  2  :00  P.  23.    Miss  Carmack. 

Section  4.     M.  Th.  F.  3  :00  L.  9.    Mr.  McMullen. 

DRAWING,  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

Drawing  I. — Grades  I-III,  inclusive.  Application  of  Art 
to  everyday  studies ;  construction  work  and  design ;  paper  cut- 
ting, illustration;  free-hand  drawing;  nature  study  in  colors. 
1/2  college  credit.    M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  E.  12.  Miss  Henderson. 

Drawing  II. — Grades  IV-VII,  inclusive.  Design  and  ap- 
plied design ;  line  and  shade ;  theory  of  color  and  study  of  water 
colors ;  nature  study  and  still  life  in  color ;  notebooks  kept  up 
to  date  each  week.  1/2  college  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  2  :00  E.  12. 
Miss  Henderson. 

Drawing  III. — Grades  VIII-XII,  inclusive.  Principles  of 
perspective  and  line  drawing;  pencil  sketching;  five-minute 
sketches  from  life ;  black  and  white ;  charcoal  and  pencil ;  water 
color  study  and  nature  study  in  colors;  principles  of  design 
and  applied  design ;  comparison  of  notebooks,  i/^  college  credit. 
M.  W.  Th.  F.  4:00  E.  12.    Miss  Henderson. 

Drawing  IV. — Grades  I  to  XII,  inclusive.  Decorative  work 
in  enamels ;  stencilling  and  handwork  that  can  be  useful  thru- 
out  the  grades  and  high  school.  1/2  college  credit.  M.  T.  Th. 
S.  9:00  E.  12.     Miss  Henderson. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Economics  la. — The  first  half  of  the  course  in  Principles 
of  Economics,  covering  consumption,  production,  value  and 
market  price.  The  second  half  will  probably  be  given  the 
following  summer.  (Not  open  to  Freshmen,  and  should  be 
preceded  by  Sociology  B  or  Economics  B,  although  this  will 
not  be  required  of  mature  students.)  1%  college  credits. 
Daily  8  :00  L.  34.    Mr.  Bristol. 

Sociology  B. — Introduction  to  Sociology. — A  brief  study 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  factors  and  problems  of  social 
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welfare  and  social  progress.    IV2  college  credits.    Daily  11 :00 
L.  34.    Mr.  Bristol. 

Sociology  Ilia. — Problems  of  Child  Welfare. — The  con- 
servation of  life ;  health  and  physique ;  training  and  education ; 
child  labor,  juvenile  delinquency,  problems  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. 11/^  college  credits.  Daily  9  :00  L.  34.  Mr.  Bristol  and 
special  lecturers. 

Sociology  IWa. — Elementary  Case  Work. — The  methods 
of  case  work  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the  socially  inade- 
quate. (Prerequisite,  or  co-requisite,  Sociology  B.)  II/2  col- 
lege credits.    M.  W.  F.  2:00-4:00  L.  34.    Mr 

Sociology  VII&. — Social  Legislation. — A  study  of  the  laws 
of  selected  states  concerning  various  problems  of  social  wel- 
fare. (Open  to  graduate  students  and  qualified  seniors.)  II/2 
college  credits.  M.  T.  W.  F.  2:00-3:30  Law  College  Library. 
Mr.  Bristol  and  special  lecturers. 

EDUCATION 

Any  4  or  6  hour  course  in  Education,  but  not  in  Pedagogy, 
will  meet  the  professional  requirement  for  the  extension  of 
certificates. 

Pedagogy. — School  management,  general  and  special  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  elementary  principles  of  child  nature,  school 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  personality  of  teacher,  relation  of 
school  and  community,  and  other  practical  pedagogical  ques- 
tions.   Review.    1  normal  credit.    Three  sections: 

Section  1.     T.  W.  F.  S.  12:00  P.  25.    Miss  Griffin. 
Section  2.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  11 :00  P.  25.     Miss  Griffin. 
Section  3.     M.  T.  W.  F.  3  :00  P.  25.    Miss  Griffin. 

Education  Ila. — The  Teaching  of  Geography  and  History 
in  Grades  One  to  Six. — This  course  will  include  the  teaching 
and  correlating  of  these  subjects  from  the  first  through  the 
sixth  grade.  It  will  include  biography,  European  background 
in  history,  nature  study,  home  geography,  elemental  science 
and  elementary  civics  as  they  enrich  these  subjects.  II/2  col- 
lege credits.    Three  sections : 

Section  1.     Daily  11 :00  P.  1.    Mrs.  Carrier. 
Section  2.     Daily  8:00  P.  17.    Mr.  Woodley. 
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Section  3.  Designed  for  teachers  of  rural  schools  who 
have  charge  of  several  grades.  Daily  8:00  L.  12.  Miss 
Mc  Arthur. 

Education  116. — The  Teaching  of  English  in  Later  Ele- 
mentary Grades. — The  choice  and  selection  of  reading  matter 
and  literature  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  will  be  stressed 
in  this  course.  Students  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  middle  and  early  elementary  grades  should 
register  for  Education  XXII.  li/o  college  credits.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.  3  :00  P.  17.     Mr.  Woodley"! 

Education  Ilia. — Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vil- 
lage and  Consolidated  Schools. — A  course  stressing  in  a  prac- 
tical way  problems  peculiar  to  these  schools  in  Florida;  the 
supervising  principal,  qualifications,  relation  to  superinten- 
dent, boards,  teachers,  pupils,  patrons  and  community ;  adapt- 
ing the  school  to  the  child's  needs,  organization,  curriculum, 
attendance,  promotions,  tests,  health  work;  business  prac- 
tices, school  finance,  material  equipment,  school  housekeeping, 
records  and  reports.  I14  college  credits.  Daily  9:00  P.  23. 
Mr.  Fulk. 

Education  Va. — The  Technique  of  Teaching. — The  laws  of 
learning,  lesson-planning,  thinking,  questioning,  the  problem- 
project  method,  the  socialized  recitation,  democracy  in  the 
classroom  as  a  preparation  for  democracy  in  life.  11/4  college 
credits.    Daily  11:00  P.  23.     Mr.  Norman. 

Education  Via. — Child  Study. — The  nature,  growth  and 
development  of  the  child  from  birth  to  adolescence  with  refer- 
ence to  education ;  the  original  nature  of  the  child  and  his  edu- 
cation ;  the  meaning  of  protracted  infancy ;  training  in  recog- 
nition of  types  and  individual  differences,  of  common  defects 
and  how  to  deal  with  them;  the  cultivation  of  intelligent  sym- 
pathy with  children ;  the  effect  of  Child  Study  on  the  practices 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  II/2  college  credits. 
Daily  11 :00  P.  17.    Mr.  Enwall. 

Education  Ylb. — Supervised  Teaching. — This  course  is 
planned  to  give  the  student  practice  in  conducting  recitations 
under  close  supervision.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  develop- 
ment of  courses,  and  the  present  status  of  the  subject  taught. 
Lesson  plans  will  be  required  for  all  recitations,  and  the  man- 
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ner  of  teaching  will  be  subject  to  criticism.  Teaching  4  hours 
a  week;  conferences  2  hours  a  week.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily 
11 :00  P.  21.     Mr.  Woodley. 

Education  VII6. — Educational  Psychology.  —  Psychology 
applied  to  Education,  the  learning  process,  acquisition  of  skill, 
etc.   11/2  college  credits.   Daily  9:00  P.  17.   Mr.  Everett. 

Education  Xa. — Health  Education.    II/2  college  credits. 

Section  1.  Rural  School  Hygiene. — Conditions  and  forces 
that  affect  the  physcial  and  mental  vigor  of  children  and 
teachers,  and  relate  the  school  to  the  health  of  the  home 
and  community.  Location  and  sanitation  of  school  build- 
ings; hygienic  furniture,  etc.;  diseases  and  physical  defects; 
medical  inspection;  hygiene  of  instruction;  teacher's  health; 
play  and  recreation;  teaching  of  hygiene.  Daily  12:00  E.  17. 
Miss  McArthur. 

Section  2.  Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools. — A 
study  of  school  health  activities  and  methods  of  interesting  the 
child  in  the  formation  of  health  habits  based  on  the  new  course 
of  study  in  Health  Education  for  the  Elementary  Grades. 
Information,  outlines,  specific  acts,  corrective  exercises,  pro- 
jects, games  and  stories  will  be  presented.  Offered  to  teachers 
of  the  elementary  grades.   Daily  8:00  L.  11.    Miss  Harris. 

Section  3.  Health  Education  in  High  Schools. — The  goals 
for  an  effective  program  of  health  education  in  the  high 
schools:  a  study  of  school  health  activities  and  methods  of 
presentation.    Daily  9:00  L.  11.    Miss  Harris. 

Education  X6. — The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. — 
The  curriculum  as  a  group  of  related  problems  and  projects 
of  vital  interest  to  children.  An  attempt  to  formulate  a  cur- 
riculum based  on  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  11/4  col- 
lege credits.    Daily  12:00  P.  23.    Mr 

Education  XlVa. — Junior  High  School. — The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  give  principals  and  teachers  a  knowledege  of 
the  junior  high  school  and  its  organization.  Since  the  move- 
ment is  in  its  formative  period  in  Florida,  much  attention  and 
study  will  be  given  to  concrete  cases  and  local  conditions. 
Topics :  Need  of  reorganization  of  the  traditional  high  school ; 
changes  needed  in  the  program  of  studies,  in  discipline,  meth- 
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ods  of  teaching,  etc. ;  development  of  the  Junior  High  School ; 
special  function  of  the  Junior  High  School ;  organization,  cur- 
ricula and  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  of  the 
Junior  High  School.     Daily  9  :00  P.  21.     Mr.  Roemer. 

Education  XIV&. — High  School  Administration. — This 
course  is  designed  to  study  the  practical  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  modern  high  school.  It  will  consider  such 
topics  as :  duties  of  principal  as  head  of  school ;  relation  of 
principal  to  board  of  education,  superintendent,  teachers,  pu- 
pils and  community;  legal  status  of  high  school;  systems  of 
financing;  selection,  supervision,  promotion,  retention  and 
dismissal  of  teachers;  adjustment  of  teaching  load;  testing 
and  grading  of  pupils ;  problem  of  discipline ;  pupil  guidance, 
athletics,  wider  use  of  school  plant,  supervised  study,  student 
activities,  teachers'  meetings,  etc.  (Junior  students  may 
choose  between  Education  XIV6  and  Education  lllb.)  II/2 
college  credits.     Daily  8  :00  P.  21.     Mr.  Roemer. 

Education  XVIIa. — Tests  and  Measurements.  An  element- 
ary course  confined  mainly  to  achievement  tests.  II/2  college 
credits.     Daily  8:00  L.  33.     Mr.  Everett. 

Education  XlXa. — The  History  of  Education:  General 
Course. — The  development  of  educational  thought  and  practice 
viewed  as  a  phase  of  social  progress.  11/^  college  credits.  Daily 
8:00  P.  1.    Mr 

Education  XXL — Newer  Type  of  Elementary  School. — 
This  course  will  discuss  some  recent  departures  from  the  tra- 
ditional and  will  consider  causes  for  these  changes.  The  course 
will  include  organization  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  the  kindergarten 
and  elementary  school.  It  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  the  first  four  grades.  Prerequisite,  4  years  of 
teaching  experience  or  two  years  of  college  training.  Students 
admitted  only  after  conference  with  instructor.  II/2  college 
credits.     Daily  9:00  E.-IO.     Mrs.  Roemer. 

Education  XXIL— The  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  First  Six  Grades. — The  basic  importance  of  read- 
ing in  the  elementary  school,  reading  as  a  tool  study,  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  teaching  reading,  etc.,  will  constitute  the 
course.   Methods  of  teaching  phonics,  appreciation,  memoriz- 
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ation  and  dramatization  will  be  presented.  Observation  of 
demonstration  lessons  and  criticisms  will  be  required.  Two 
sections,    ly^  college  credits  each. 

Section  1  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  teaching  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading  as  a  tool  study.  Daily  9:00  P.  25.  Mrs. 
Carrier. 

Section  2  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  will  teach  in 
the  middle  elementary  grades.    Daily  8:00  P.  25.    Mrs.  Carrier. 

Education  XXIII. — Hand-work  for  Elementary  Grades. — 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  real  function  of 
handwork  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  various  types  of 
hand  work  will  be  discussed,  paper  cutting,  free  hand  drawing, 
clay  modeling,  etc.  A  constructive  project  for  each  grade  will 
be  developed  during  the  course.     1  college  credit. 

Section  1.  Designed  for  teachers  of  the  early  elementary 
grades.    Daily  11 :00  P.  Attic.    Mrs.  Roemer. 

Section  2.  Designed  for  teachers  of  the  upper  elementary 
grades.     Daily  12  :00  P.  Attic.     Mrs,  Roemer. 

Education  XXIV. — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the 
Elementary  School. — The  broad  concept  of  number  as  it  relates 
to  child  life  and  the  means  of  working  out  definite  standards 
of  measurements  are  stressed.  The  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions and  how  to  teach  them,  fractions,  decimal  fractions  and 
denominate  numbers,  will  be  taken  up.  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  careful  gradation  in  the  teaching,  the  use  of  problems 
and  drill  within  the  limits  of  life  use.  A  course  of  study  for 
the  elementary  school  will  be  worked  out.  Observation  of 
demonstration  lessons,  and  criticisms  of  these  lessons  will  be 
required.     II/2  college  credits. 

Section  1  is  designed  for  teachers  in  the  early  elementary 
school.    M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  3  :00  P.  23.    Mrs.  Mahan. 

Section  2  is*  designed  for  teachers  in  the  later  elementary 
school.     Daily  12:00  P.  28.     Mrs.  Alstetter. 

Education  XXVII. — Rural  and  Village  School  Manage- 
ment.— How  to  organize  and  conduct  a  rural  school.  II/2  col- 
lege credits.    Daily  11 :00  E.  17.     Miss  McArthur. 

Education  XXXI. — History  and  Theory  of  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation.— A  study  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  establishment 
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of  vocational  courses,  the  changing  conception,  the  underlying 
principles  of  present  practices.  Such  topics  will  be  included 
as :  the  old  apprenticeship,  the  sloyd  and  manual  training 
movements,  industrial  progress,  the  Smith-Hughes  and  similar 
Acts,  types  of  vocational  education,  etc.  This  course  is  parti- 
cularly valuable  to  school  administrators.  II/2  college  credits. 
Daily  8  :00  L.  32.    Mr.  Sawyer. 

Education  XXXIL— The  Part-Time  School.— A  study  of 
the  work-permit  youth, — why  he  leaves  school  before  or  upon 
completing  the  grammar  grades,  the  social,  economic  and  edu- 
cational status  of  the  junior  worker,  vocational  guidance,  pre- 
vocational  opportunity,  legislation  affecting  junior  workers, 
the  employer  and  youthful  workers,  aims,  objectives. and  the 
organization  of  the  part  time  school.  A  study  of  the  problems 
influencing  the  very  foundations  of  our  elementary  school 
system.  Such  a  course  beings  new  light  and  inspiration  to 
the  school  teacher  and  administrator.  II/2  college  credits. 
Daily  11 :00  L.  32.    Mr.  Sawyer. 

Education  XXXIII. — Trade  Analysis  and  Methods. — Each 
member  of  the  class  will  analyze  a  vocational  subject.  The 
several  kinds  of  theoretical  and  related  knowledge  will  be 
classified,  and  re-arranged  into  an  instructional  order.  A 
detailed  and  systematized  course  of  study  will  be  completed 
followed  by  discussions  of  teaching  methods,  lesson  planning, 
etc.  Very  helpful  for  manual  training  and  vocational  teachers. 
11/2  college  credits.    Daily  12  :00  L.  32.     Mr.  Sawyer. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending  any  of  the  preceding  three 
courses  should  write  at  once  asking  that  the  courses  be  offered. 

Education  XXXV.— A  Study  of  the  School  Laws  of  Flor- 
ida.   1/2  normal  credit.    W.  S.  11 :00  P.  25.    Mr.  Everett. 

graduate  courses  in  education 

It  is  planned  to  offer  five  semester  courses  of  graduate 
rank  in  Education.  It  is  impossible  to  offer  all  the  courses 
during  any  one  Summer  School,  but  by  taking  one  each  summer 
a  student  can  complete  four  in  four  summers,  which  will 
equal  the  two  majors  required  for  the  Master's  Degree. 

Education  1106. — The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 
Seminar. — An  intensive  study  of  the  development,  and  pres- 
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ent  content  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  including  the 
kindergarten;  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  material;  the 
importance  of  the  classroom  teacher.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily 
8:00  P.  23.     Mr.  Fulk. 

Education  Ilia,  (formerly  Education  XIa). — Educational 
Tests  and  Measurements.  Seminar. — This  is  an  intensive 
study  of  intelligence  and  educational  tests.  A  thorough  and 
systematic  study  is  made  of  all  the  chief  tests  in  both  fields 
with  laboratory  material  for  class  use  so  as  to  familiarize 
the  student  v^ith  the  process  of  actually  handling  tests.  II/2 
college  credits.  Mr.  Roemer.  (Not  offered  in  the  summer 
of  1924.) 

Education  111&  (formerly  Education  Xlb). — School  Sur- 
veys. Seminar. — An  intensive  and  analytical  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  followed  in  making  the  leading  sur- 
veys of  the  country.  II/2  college  credits.  Mr.  Fulk.  (Not 
offered  in  the  summer  of  1924.) 

Education  114a. — A  Seminar  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  high  schools.  11/2  college  credits.  Mr  .Roemer. 
(Not  offered  in  the  summer  of  1924,  but  to  be  offered  in  the 
summer  of  1925.) 

Education  1156. — Democracy  and  Education.  Seminar. — 
The  nature  of  experience,  the  nature  of  institutions,  the  social 
inheritance,  the  individual,  society,  socialization,  social  con- 
trol, dynamic  and  static  societies,  education  its  own  end.  II/2 
college  credits.  Mr.  Norman.  (Not  offered  in  the  summer  of 
1924.) 

ENGLISH 

English  Grammar. — ^^Six  sections.  Five  sections  carry 
review  and  extension  credit  only.  Section  6  is  for  advanced 
students  and  gives  1  normal  credit. 

Section  1.     M.  T.  W.  F.  4:00  L.  9.     Mrs.  Ramsay. 

Section  2.     M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  S.  23.    Miss  Sheppard. 

Section  3.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  2:00  L.  12.     Mrs.  Ramsay. 

Section  4.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  12:00  E.  16.    Miss  Sheppard. 

Section  5.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  4 :00  E.  16.    Miss  Sheppard. 

Section  6.  1  normal  credit.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  L.  25. 
Mrs.  Ramsay. 
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Composition  and  Rhetoric. — A  general  course  in  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric  will  be  given  in  sections  as  follows : 

Section  1.  For  those  who  have  never  taught  and  wish  to 
prepare  for  examination.  Review  and  extension  credit  only. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  9:00  E.  15.     Mrs.  Ramsay. 

Section  2.  For  those  who  hold  third  or  second  grade  cer- 
tificates, or  who  have  taught  one  or  two  years.  Review  and 
extension  credit  only.    M.  T.  W.  Th.  8 :00  E.  16.  Miss  Sheppard. 

Section  3.  For  those  who  hold  first  or  higher  grade  cer- 
tificates, or  have  taught  three  or  more  years  under  such  cer- 
tificate. 1  normal  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  11:00  L.  11.  Mr. 
Wise. 

American  Literature. — Study  of  American  Literature  as 
outlined  in  Metcalf's  "American  Literature."  1  normal  credit. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  8 :00  L.  25.  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

English  Literature. — The  history  of  English  Literature 
as  outlined  in  Metcalf's  ''English  Literature"  will  be  given.  1 
normal  credit.    M.  T.  Th.  F.  2 :00  L.  26.    Miss  Sheppard. 

COLLEGE  ENGLISH 

English  la. — Advanced  College  Rhetoric. — Designed  to 
train  students  in  methods  of  clear  and  forceful  expression. 
Instruction  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  formal  rhetoric, 
in  rhetorical  analysis,  and  in  theme  writing,  the  constant  cor- 
relation of  the  three  as  methods  of  approach  to  the  desired  goal 
being  kept  in  view.  In  addition  a  reading  course  is  assigned 
each  student.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  8:00  P.  28.  Mr. 
Hathaway. 

English  lb. — Advanced  College  Rhetoric. — This  is  the 
work  covered  during  the  second  semester  of  Freshman  Eng- 
lish. It  is  a  continuation  of  English  la.  The  chapters  on  In- 
vention in  Genung's  "Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric"  will  be 
studied.  A  minimum  of  ten  compositions  is  required.  11/^ 
college  credits.    Daily  9:00  P.  28.    Mr.  Hathaway. 

English  Ha. — Introduction  to  Literature. — This  is  a  course 
now  required  of  all  A.B.  students.  It  is  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  human 
thought  as  expressed  in  literary  form  from  its  earliest  mani- 
festations to  the  present.    The  immediate  object  is  to  equip  the 
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student  of  English  literature  with  some  idea  of  world  litera- 
ture both  as  desirable  in  itself  and  as  necessary  to  the  more 
detailed  study  of  English  and  American  literary  history.  The 
first  semester  work  now  offered  will  therefore  include  the 
origin  of  literature  and  the  development  of  the  various  primal 
types  through  the  classical  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Lec- 
tures, and  extensive  readings  in  translation,  1  college  hour. 
Daily  9:00  L.  26.     Mr.  Robertson. 

English  YVb. — Advanced  Composition. — The  regular 
Sophomore  course  in  composition ;  open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  English  I  or  English  TVa.  The  text  will 
be  Curl's  "Expository  Writing".  The  course  will  include  study 
and  composition  of  the  various  forms  of  Exposition,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  essay.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  news  and 
editorial  writing.  This  is  the  class  that  publishes  the  "Florida 
Alligator".  1 1/2  college  hours.  Daily  8 :00  L.  26.  Mr.  Robert- 
son. 

English  Va. — Shakespeare. — The  life  and  earlier  work, 
including  the  history  plays,  romantic  comedies  and  non-dra- 
matic poetry.  Three  plays  will  be  read  in  class.  Written  -re- 
views on  plays  read  outside  the  class  will  alternate  with  essays 
from  the  students  and  lectures  by  the  instructor.  This  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  had  English  III  or  equivalent  work 
in  English  literature.  II/2  college  hours.  Daily  11 :00  L.  26. 
Mr.  Robertson. 

FRENCH 

French  Ab. — Elementary  French,  second  semester's 
course ;  continuation  of  French  Aa ;  grammar,  prose  composi- 
tion, reader,  oral  practice.  Eraser  &  Squair's  Shorter  French 
Course ;  La  Belle  France.  Prerequisite :  French  Aa  or  equiva- 
lent.    11/2  college  credits.    Daily  11:00  L.  9.    Mr.  Luker. 

French  SI6, — Second  year  French,  second  part.  Gram- 
mar, prose  composition,  reader.  Prerequisite:  French  A 
and  first  part  of  second  year  French  or  equivalent,  11/4  college 
credits.    Daily  12  :00  L,  9.    Mr.  Luker. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Political  Geography. — Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
Florida  and  its  relation  to  other  states.    A  thoro  review  of  the 
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geography  of  the  United  States  and  the  world.  Instruction 
will  be  given  in  the  use  of  textbooks,  maps,  globes,  industrial 
products  as  a  help  and  guide  for  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
Review  and  extension  credit  only.    Five  sections : 

Section  1.  M.  W.  Th.  10:00  S.  3.     Mr.  Goette. 

Section  2.  M.  W.  F.  2  :00  S.  12.     Mr.  Goette. 

Section  3.  M.  W.  F.  3:00  P.  1.    Mr.  Buchholz. 

Section  4.  M.  W.  Th.  4 :00  P.  1.     Mr.  Buchholz. 

Section  5.  M.  T.  Th.  11 :00  L.  32.    Mr.  Buchholz. 

HISTORY 

Elementary  United  States  and  Florida  History.  Four 
sections,  each  covering  thoro  review  of  state  adopted  text  book. 
Review  and  extension  credit  only. 

Section  1.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  8:00  L.  9.     Mr.  Simmons. 

Section  2.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  9  :00  L.  25.     Mr.  McMullen. 

Section  3.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  11 :00  L.  25.    Mr.  Simmons. 

Section  4.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  2  :00  L.  25.    Mr.  McMullen. 

History. — General. — Review  and  extension  credit  only. 
Daily,  8  :00  E.  10.    Mr.  McMullen. 

History. — Ancient. — II/2  Normal  credits.  Daily,  8:00  E. 
15.    Miss  Carmack. 

History. — Medieval  and  Modern. — From  the  12th  century 
to  the  French  Revolution.  II/2  Normal  credits.  Daily,  12:00 
E.  15.  Will  not  be  offered  in  the  summer  of  1925.  Miss  Car- 
mack. 

History. — Medieval  and  Modern. — From  the  French  Rev- 
olution to  the  present  time.  Not  offered  Summer  1924,  but 
will  be  offered  in  the  Summer  of  1925. 

History. — English. — A  brief  study  of  English  history  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Invasions  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  a 
more  detailed  study  from  1066  to  The  Restoration,  1660.  1 
Normal  and  extension  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  2  :00  L.  10.  Will 
not  be  offered  in  the  Summer  of  1925.     Mr.  Simmons. 

History. — English. — A  detailed  study  of  the  period  from 
1660  to  the  present.  1  Normal  and  extension  credit.  Not  of- 
fered Summer  1924,  but  will  be  offered  in  the  Summer  1925. 
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History. — American. — A  detailed  study  of  American  his- 
tory from  the  period  of  discovery  and  colonization  to  Jackson's 
administration.  1  Normal  and  extension  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
12  :00.  L.  25.  Will  not  be  offered  in  the  Summer  of  1925. 
Mr.  Simmons. 

History. — American. — A  detailed  study  of  American  his- 
tory from  Jackson's  administration  to  the  present  time.  1 
Normal  and  extension  credit.  Not  offered  Summer  1924,  but 
will  be  offered  in  the  Summer  of  1925. 

American  Government  and  Politics. — This  course  is 
recommended  for  teachers  of  Civics  in  high  schools  through- 
out the  State.  The  course  is  designed  thoroughly  to  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  framework  and  functions  of  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  governments,  li/o  college  credits.  Daily 
9  :00  L.  10.     Mr.  Leake. 

American  Constitutional  History. — An  advanced  course 
stressing  American  constitutional  development  up  to  1876. 
114  college  credits.    Daily  8:00  L.  10.    Mr.  Leake. 

Development  of  European  Civilization. — This  course 
aims  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  institutions  and 
elements  which  go  into  the  making  of  present  day  civilization. 
It  is  essential  for  advanced  work  in  any  period  of  modern  his- 
tory and  is  recommended  to  teachers  of  history  and  to  students 
who  desire  advanced  work  in  other  fields  of  history.  I14 
college  credits.    Daily  11 :00  L.  10.    Mr.  Leake. 

HYGIENE 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Preparatory  to  the  state  ex- 
aminations. Special  efforts  are  made  to  impress  the  teacher 
with  the  importance  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  How  to  keep 
well  and  how  to  teach  others  to  keep  well  and  physically  effi- 
cient is  the  special  aim  of  the  course.  1  Normal  credit.  M.  T. 
Th.  S.  8:00  S.  12.    Mr.  Black. 

Hygiene  I. — Instruction  by  lecture,  recitation  and  written 
exercise  in  general  and  individual  hygiene.  Course  comprises 
educational,  informational,  defensive  and  constructive  Hy- 
giene, with  especial  reference  to  infectious  diseases,  causes, 
effects  and  prevention ;  sex  hygiene  and  social  diseases ;  the 
general  features  concerning  the  destructive  agents  of  health. 
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Kequired  of  all  first  year  students.  (Acceptable  for  credit  for 
pre-medical  work  by  the  American  Medical  Association.)  14 
college  credit.    M.  T.  W.  S.  9:00  E.  16.    Dr.  Sweet. 

Hygiene  II. — Instruction  by  lecture  in  the  common  groups 
that  make  up  the  community.  Treats  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
family,  school,  industry,  farm,  institution,  and  other  groups 
which  are  typical  of  every  village  or  town.  Elective  for  all 
students.  1/2  college  credit.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  E.  16.  Dr. 
Sweet. 

Hygiene  III. — Instruction  by  lecture  in  the  intergroup  fac- 
tors of  community,  state,  nation.  Treats  of  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  garbage  disposal,  streets,  infectious  diseases, 
disinfection,  fumigation,  clinics  and  other  destructive  and  con- 
structive elements  of  community,  state  and  national  health. 
Elective  for  all  students.  1/2  college  credit.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  11 :00 
E.  16.     Dr.  Sweet. 

LATIN 

Beginner's  Latin. — Review. — Review  and  extension  credit 
only.    M.  T.  Th.  F.  3:00  E.  12.    Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Caesar. — Review. — In  this  course  three  books  will  be  stud- 
ied. Composition.  1  Normal  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  4:00  L. 
12.     Mr.  Wise. 

Latin  lb. — Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Prose 
composition.  Prerequisite :  Three  years  of  High  School  Latin. 
11/2  college  credits.     Daily  9  :00  L.  12.     Mr.  Anderson. 

Latin  Ila. — Selections  from  Pliny's  Letters  with  some 
study  of  Roman  Life.  Prerequisite:  Latin  I  or  equivalent. 
11/^  college  credits.    Daily  11 :00  L.  12.    Mr.  Anderson. 

Graduate  Course. — Seminar. — Cicero's  Correspondence. 
Papers  on  assigned  subjects.  Parallel  readings  in  English 
and  Latin.  Students  should  provide  themselves  beforehand 
with  the  complete  Teubner  text  in  two  volumes.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.    II/2  hours  graduate  credit.    L.  12.    Mr.  Anderson. 

LIBRARY   SCIENCE 

Library  Science  I. — A  course  designed  to  help  the  teacher- 
librarian  in  the  small  high  school.  The  subjects  of  book 
selection,  the  study  of  reference  books  and  the  organization,  in 
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a  simple  way,  of  the  small  high  school  library  will  be  empha- 
sized. 1/2  college  credit.  M.  W.  Th.  10:00  P.  28.  Miss  Milti- 
more. 

MATHEMATICS 

Arithmetic. — A  thoro  review  of  Arithmetic  is  made,  that 
the  student  may  view  it  from  both  the  teacher's  and  child's 
point  of  view.  Common  and  decimal  fractions,  denominate 
numbers,  percentage  and  all  other  subjects  covered  by  the 
textbooks  adopted  by  the  state.  Principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic  are  thoroly  covered.  Review  and  exten- 
sion credit  only.     Eight  sections : 

Section  1.     M.  T.  W.  F.  11 :00  P.  20.    Mr.  Little. 

Section  2.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  8:00  P.  20.     Mr.  Little. 

Section  3.     M.  W.  Th.  S.  10 :00  P.  20.    Mr.  Little. 

Section  4.     M.  T.  W.  F.  12 :00  L.  32.     Mr.  Buchholz. 

Section  5.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  3  :00  E.  17.     Mr.  Hamon. 

Section  6.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  5  :00  P.  1.  Mr.  Cassels. 

Algebra  A. — Elementary  course  covering  the  fundamental 
operations,  simple  and  simultaneous  equations,  factoring  and 
fractions.  Designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  Alge- 
bra.    Review  and  extension  credit  only. 

Section  1.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  3  :00  P.  20.    Mr.  Hollingsworth. 

Section  2.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  9  :00  E.  17.    Mr.  Hamon. 

Algebra  B. — Review  of  first  year  Algebra.  No  one  ad- 
mitted who  does  not  have  a  rather  thoro  knowledge  of  first 
semester  first  year  Algebra.    Review  and  extension  credit  only. 

Section  1.     M.  T.  W.  F.  5:00  P.  20.     Mr.  Hamon. 

Section  2.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  3:00  P.  21.    Mr.  Cassels. 

Section  3.     M.  W.  Th.  F.  9  :00  P.  1.    Mr.  Buchholz. 

Algebra  C. — Advanced  Algebra. — Involution,  Evolution, 
quadratic  equations,  progressions,  ratio  and  proportion.  No 
one  admitted  who  has  not  a  rather  thoro  knowledge  of  first 
year  Algebra.    1  Normal  and  extension  credit.    Four  sections : 

Section  1.     M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  P.  1.  Mr.  Hollingsworth. 

Section  2.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  5  :00  E.  17.    Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Section  3.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  4:00  P.  23.    Mr.  Little. 

Section  4.     M.  T.  W.  F.  12  :00  P.  20.    Mr.  Hollingsworth. 

Beginner's  Plane  Geometry  I. — Books  I  and  II.  II/2  Nor- 
mal credits.     Daily  8:00  E.  17.     Mr.  Hollingsworth. 
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Plane  Geometry  II. — Books  III  to  V.  Those  desiring  to 
review  all  of  Plane  Geometry  should  either  take  both  Geometry 

I  and  Geometry  II,  or  Geometry  II.  Prerequisite  to  Geometry 

II  is  Geometry  I.     II/2  Normal  credits.     Daily  12:00  P.  21. 
Mr.  Cassels. 

Solid  Geometry. — II/2  Normal  credits.  Daily  9:00  P.  20. 
Mr.  Cassels. 

Plane  Trigonometry. — 1  college  credlit.  M.  W.  Th.  S. 
10:00  P.  21.    Mr.  Hamon. 

College  Algebra. — Selected  topics  in  Fite's  "College  Al- 
gebra".   11/2  college  credits.    Daily  8  :00  L.  23.    Mr.  Simpson. 

Plane  Analytical  Geometry. — The  first  five  chapters  of 
Roberts  and  Colpitts  "Analytic  Geometry".  II/2  college  credits. 
Daily  9:00  L.  23.    Mr.  Simpson. 

Elementary  Calculus. — II/2  college  credits.  Daily  11 :00 
L.  23.    Mr.  Simpson. 

MUSIC 

Music  I. — Rudiments  of  Music  and  Sight  Singing,  i/o  col- 
lege credit.    M.  T.  W.  Th.  2  :00  E.  10.    Mrs.  Wall. 

Music  II. — Sight  Singing  and  methods  of  teaching  public 
school  music  in  the  primary  grades,  i/o  college  credit.  M.  T. 
Th.  F.  3:00  E.  10.     Mrs.  Wall. 

Music  III. — Advanced  Sight  Singing :  Two,  three  and  four 
part  music;  methods  of  teaching  public  school  music  in  all 
grades.  Elementary  theory  and  harmony  and  simple  composi- 
tion.   1/2  college  credit.    M.  T.  W.  F.  4:00  E.  10.    Mrs.  Wall. 

Chorus  and  glee  club  work  will  also  be  offered. 

nature  study 

Nature  Study. — A  course  for  teachers  wishing  to  prepare 
themselves  better  for  teaching  nature  study.  A  study  of  the 
classification  of  plants,  and  the  study  of  insects  and  small  ani- 
mals. Bird  protection  will  be  a  special  feature.  Three  reci- 
tations and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  II/2  Normal 
credits.  W.  Th.  F.  3  :00 ;  Laboratory  M.  T.  W.  4 :00-6 :00  S.  3. 
Miss  Borger. 
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philosophy  and  psychology 

Elementary  Psychology. — A  beginner's  course  in  psy- 
chology with  applications  to  teaching.  1  Normal  credit.  Four 
sections : 

Section  1.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  P.  25.     Miss  Griffin. 

Section  2.  M.  T.  W.  F.  4:00  P.  25.     Miss  Griffin. 

Section  3.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  L.  11.    Mr.  Everett. 

Section  4.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  11:00  E.  10.    Mr 

Philosophy  la. — General  Psychology. — Facts  and  theories 
current  in  general  psychological  discussion :  the  sensations, 
the  sense  organs,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain;  the  higher 
mental  functions — attention,  perception,  memory,  feeling,  emo- 
tion, volition,  the  self;  and  like  topics.  This  course  satisfies 
the  professional  requirement  for  the  extension  of  certificates. 
11/2  college  credits.    Daily  12  :00  P.  17.  Mr.  Enwall. 

Philosophy  IV&. — History  of  Modern  Philosophy. — A  con- 
tinuation of  IVa.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  works 
of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hume,  etc.  1  college 
credit.    M.  W.  Th.  S.  10 :00  P.  17.    Mr.  Enwall. 

physical  education 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers,  who,  even  though  not  graduates  of  Physical 
Education,  are  nevertheless  expected  to  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  physical  training,  gymnastics,  plays  and  games,  and 
are  expected  to  teach  them  in  the  public  schools.  All  teachers 
preparing  to  qualify  under  the  new  State  law  regarding  Physi- 
cal Education  will  find  these  courses  particularly  to  their 
needs.  Local  problems  of  the  members  of  the  classes  will  be 
met  as  far  as  possible.  Plans  will  be  formulated  whereby  un- 
healthy physical  conditions  may  be  eradicated  from  the  en- 
vironment of  the  schools  and  physical  defects  found  among 
school  children  properly  handled.  The  aim  of  the  department 
is  to  have  in  every  community  as  many  trained  leaders  in  play- 
ground and  school  athletic  activities  as  possible. 

Physical  Education  L — Elementary  Gymnastics. — This 
class  is  for  beginners  and  consists  mainly  of  marching,  calis- 
thenics and  simple  apparatus  work.  Exercises  applicable  for 
school  room  will  be  given  in  graduated  scale  leading  up  to  the 
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more  advanced  form  of  exercise,    1/2  college  credit.     Women. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  4 :00  Gymnasium.  Dr.  Manchester. 

Physical  Education  II. — Soccer  and  Speedball. — The  ele- 
ments of  the  game,  fundamentals,  training,  rules,  individual 
and  team  development,  and  psychology  of  game  from  coaches' 
viewpoint.  1/4  college  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  5:00  Gymnasium. 
Dr.  Manchester. 

Physical  Education  III. — Corrective  Exercise. — A  course 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  recognize  physical  defects  and  to  have 
an  intelligent  use  in  the  natural  and  artificial  methods  for  cor- 
rection through  exercise.  Action,  use  and  relation  of  different 
organs  of  body  and  exercise  to  stimulate  and  normalize  them. 
General  la^^s  governing  the  body  and  health,  i^  college  credit. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  2:00.    Gymnasium.    Dr.  Manchester. 

Physical  Education  IV. — Plays  and  games  for  the  Early 
Elementary  Grades. — A  course  giving  Story  Plays,  Rythmic 
Plays,  Folk  Dancing,  Mimetic  Plays  and  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  outlining  exercises  for  the  early  elementary  grades. 
3/2  college  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  11:00.  Gymnasium.  Dr.  Man- 
chester. 

Physical  Education  V. — Minor  Sports. — This  course  will 
include  interpretation  of  rules,  organization,  promotion,  and 
competition  in  the  following :  playground  ball,  volley  ball,  cage 
ball,  scrimmage  ball,  playground  games,  indoor  games,  tennis, 
swimming,  and  mass  play  games.  The  importance  of  mass  play 
in  the  school  and  playground  curriculum.  14  college  credit. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  3  :00  Gaymnasium.   Dr.  Manchester. 

Physical  Education  VI. — Playground  and  Play. — Theory 
and  practice  in  planning  playground  activities  and  arranging 
games  suitable  for  age  and  environment.  1/2  college  credit. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.   Dr.  Manchester. 

PHYSICS 

High  School  Physics. — A  general  course,  such  as  is  usual- 
ly given  in  standard  secondary  schools — lectures,  recitations, 
demonstrations,  and  a  limited  amount  of  individual  laboratory 
work.  IV2  normal  credits.  M.  T.  Th.  S.  10:00  E.  33.  Labo- 
ratory W.  F.  2:00-4:00  E.  33.   Mr.  Perry. 
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General  Physics. — A  course  designed  for  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  science  teaching  in  the  high  school  or  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  a  course  in  general  physics  more  extensive 
and  more  mature  than  that  offered  in  the  elementary  course. 
This  course  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  physics,  but  in  that  case,  Va  must  be  taken  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  Yb.  The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts  as 
follows : 

Physics  Va. — Mechanics  and  Heat.  21/2  college  credits. 
Daily  11:00  E.  33.  Lab.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  2:00-4:00.  Mr.  Perry. 

Physics  Yb. — Sound,  Light  and  Electricity — 2  college  cred- 
its.  Daily  9:00  E.  33;  Lab.  T.  Th.  2:00-4:00.   Mr.  Perry. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

On  account  of  limited  funds,  a  nominal  fee  will  be  charged 
for  the  following  courses : 

Expression  and  Public  Speaking. — In  the  courses  offered 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  establishing  a  correct 
method  of  breathing,  to  correcting  faulty  articulation,  and  to 
teaching  the  principles  of  interpretation  by  voice,  gesture,  and 
facial  expression.  In  these  studies  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  preparing  teachers  for  carrying  on  this  work  in  the 
public  schools.  Those  interested  see  Professor  J.  M.  Chapman. 
Law  Building.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Sunday  School  Methods. — A  course  in  Bible  study  and 
preparation  for  teaching  in  Sunday  School.  1  college  credit. 
M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  L.  12.  Mr.  White. 

Bible. — An  advanced  course  in  Bible,  especially  planned 
for  college  credit.  The  second  half  of  this  course  will  be  given 
in  the  summer  of  1925.  1  college  credit.  M.  T.  W.  F.  12 :00 
L.  12.  Mr.  White. 

SCIENCE 

General  Science. — A  course  designed  especially  to  meet 
the  needs  of  high  school  teachers.  Laboratory  work  and  ma- 
terial to  use  with  the  Guide  will  be  emphasized.  li/'2  Normal 
credits.  M.  T.  W.  F.  8:00;  Laboratory  T.  F.  4:00-6:00.  Mr. 
Goette. 
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SOCIOLOGY  (See  Economics  and  Sociology) 

SPANISH 

Spanish  Aa, — Elementary  Course — Pronunciation,  forms, 
elementary  syntax,  dictation,  written  exercises,  memorizing 
of  vocabularies.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  9:00  L.  9.  Mr. 
Luker. 

Spanish  la. — Intermediate  Course — Work  of  Elementary 
Course  continued,  advanced  grammar,  including  syntax,  prose 
composition.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  11 :00  P.  28.  Mr. 
Hathaway. 

ROOMING  FACILITIES 

All  rooms  in  Buckman  Hall  and  Thomas  Hall  are  reserved 
for  women  in  the  summer.  These  rooms,  which  in  every  case 
are  comfortable  and  commodious,  are  supplied  with  two  good 
iron  bedsteads  and  mattresses,  chiffonier  or  bureau,  a  table, 
washstand  and  chairs.  All  students  are  required  to  provide 
for  themselves  a  pillow,  bed  linen,  towels,  and  other  things  as 
they  may  want  for  their  own  special  convenience. 

All  who  expect  to  occupy  dormitory  rooms,  which  have  in 
previous  years  usually  been  reserved  by  May  1,  should  make 
reservations  as  soon  as  possible.  If  for  sickness  or  other  rea- 
sons a  student  finds  it  impossible  to  come  to  the  Summer 
School,  reservation  should  be  cancelled  so  that  other  students 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  occupy  the  room  that  has  been  re- 
served. A  fee  of  $5.00  should  be  sent  with  request  for  reser- 
vation, but  may  be  sent  as  late  as  May  1.  If  reservations  are 
made  without  the  payment  of  this  fee  (which  is  the  regular 
Registration  Fee  required  of  all  students)  these  reservations 
will  be  automatically  cancelled  on  May  1.  In  case  a  student 
deposits  this  fee  and  reserves  space  in  the  dormitories,  then 
finds  it  impossible  to  attend  the  Summer  School,  she  will  of 
course,  have  the  money  refunded  to  her,  provided  cancellation 
of  her  reservation  is  made  by  June  1. 

Those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  can 
obtain  good  rooms  adjacent  to  the  campus  at  a  moderate  price. 
Within  the  past  two  years  several  large  rooming  houses  and 
private  dwellings  have  been  built  within  three  blocks  of  the 
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campus,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  rooming  facilities  for 
those  who  cannot  obtain  rooms  in  the  dormitory. 

Students  should  engage  rooms  in  approved  rooming  houses 
only,  a  list  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request.  Rooming  houses 
for  girls  will  not  be  approved  unless  their  owners  have  ar- 
ranged for  house  mothers  for  the  entire  summer  session. 

BAGGAGE  DELIVERY 

Students  who  engage  rooms  in  the  dormitories  in  advance 
will  receive  tags  properly  addressed  to  be  attached  to  baggage. 
To  secure  prompt  delivery,  students  should  place  these  tags 
on  their  baggage  and  should  give  their  checks  to  authorized 
transfer  agents  who  will  meet  all  trains. 

For  room  reservations  and  general  information  as  to  the 
Summer  School,  address, 

J.  W.  Norman, 
Dean  of  Teachers  College, 

Gainesville,  Fla. 
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THE  GATOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Composed  by  O.  I.  Woodley. 


(Tune:  The  Quilting  Party) 

In  this  place  we  love  so  dearly, 
'Mid  the  pines  where  honors  rule, 

There  is  found  a  noble  institution, 
'Tis  the  Gator  Summer  School. 

(Chorus) 

In  the  Gator  Summer  School, 

In  the  Gator  Summer  School, 
Here  we  come  for  daily  inspiration, 

In  the  Gator  Summer  School. 

Here  we  gather  life's  rich  treasures. 
Help  to  read  from  life's  great  scroll, 

From  the  learned,  wise  and  skilful  teachers 
In  the  Gator  Summer  School. 

Here  are  formed  sincerest  friendships. 

For  the  years  that  will  unroll, 
And  our  lives  will  ever  be  the  richer 

For  the  Gator  Summer  School. 

We  will  ever  sing  her  praises. 

As  we  reach  our  highest  goal, 
And  our  hearts  will  always  thrill  while  singing 

Of  the  Gator  Summer  School. 
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June  9,  Tuesday,  10:00  a.  m. Graduating  Day. 

Summer  Recess  begins. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  inaugurated  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  1923-1924  of  the  University.  The  prime 
object  of  its  organization  was  to  offer  superior  opportunities 
to  those  who  wish  to  train  themselves  thoroly  for  the  import- 
ant duties  of  the  retail  pharmacist,  the  pharmaceutical  chem- 
ist, or  the  professional  or  manufacturing  pharmacist. 

The  opportunities  in  pharmacy  were  never  brighter  than 
at  the  present  time.  With  the  universal  adoption  of  higher 
standards  of  education  and  a  general  concerted  movement  on 
the  part  of  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  state  boards  of  pharmacy 
in  the  United  States  to  increase  their  requirements,  we  observe 
an  increasing  number  of  men  of  ability  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  development  of  pharmacy.  There  is  great  demand 
for  properly  qualified  pharmacists,  and  corresponding  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  to  good  men,  those  having  business  ability, 
industry,  integrity  and  a  thoro  pharmaceutical  education. 

Employers  are  looking  for  the  highest  type  of  professional 
pharmacists  today,  those  who  are  competent  prescriptionists 
or  skilled  analysts.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  prepara- 
tion for  such  work  requires  a  college  education. 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  studying  pharmacy  in  a 
university,  where  the  students  of  pharmacy  share  all  the 
advantages  and  enjoy  the  spirit  of  a  great  educational  estab- 
lishment, which  increases  the  incentive  to  prepare  themselves 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trend  of  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cation. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  and  is  governed  by  the 
same  general  policy  that  characterizes  that  institution.  The 
method  of  work  differs  in  no  essential  from  those  adopted  by 
the  other  scientific  departments.  A  large  amount  of  labora- 
tory instruction  is  one  requirement  since  none  of  the  natural 
sciences  can  be  adequately  taught  without  considerable  in- 
struction in  the  laboratory,  and,  whenever  necessary,  in  the 
field. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  makes  consistent  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide a  well  balanced  course  in  pharmacy,  chemistry  and  allied 
subjects  that  will  fit  students  not  only  for  the  prescription 
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counter  and  commercial  pharmacy,  but  also  for  a  great  var- 
iety of  professional  positions  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  as 
well.  The  training  in  pharmacy  in  this  school  is,  moreover, 
especially  valuable  to  a  person  desiring  to  engage  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  chemical  or  medical  products. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  fields  open  to  capable  phar- 
macists :  as  proprietors,  managers  and  prescription  clerks  in 
pharmacies;  as  pharmacists,  chemists,  department  managers 
or  traveling  salesmen  for  wholesale  drug  firms;  as  pharma- 
cists in  private,  municipal  and  state  hospitals;  as  pharma- 
cists in  the  Army  and  Navy;  as  chemists  and  bacteriologists 
in  municipal  and  state  public  health  laboratories ;  as  chemists 
and  managers  in  the  production  departments  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal and  chemical  manufacturing  houses;  as  chemists  for  im- 
porters and  jobbers  of  drugs,  groceries  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts; as  clinical  chemists  for  physicians;  as  science  teachers 
in  high  schools  and  colleges;  as  food  and  drug  inspectors  in 
government  service ;  and  as  research  chemists  in  scientific 
and  industrial  laboratories.  Success  in  the  higher  positions 
depends  largely  on  the  student's  native  ability  and  desire  for 
achievement. 

The  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties 
summarizes  the  following  arguments  in  favor  of  requiring  a 
degree  from  a  college  of  pharmacy  of  applicants  for  license: 

"Public  welfare  requires  the  services  of  well  trained  pharmacists. 
Such  training'  can  be  given  to  best  advantage  in  a  college  of  pharmacy; 
much  of  it,  only  in  a  college  of  pharmacy.  The  evolution  of  pharmacy 
has  carried  us  beyond  the  point  where  it  is  simply  'an  apprenticeship 
profession.'  While  drug  store  experience  is  essential,  college  training  is 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  keep  pharmacy  abreast  of 
the  other  professions — all  of  which  now  demand  college  training  as  part 
of  the  professional  man's  equipment. 

"The  prerequisite  of  college  graduation  affords  the  most  acceptable 
basis  for  reciprocal  agreements  between  the  States.  So  many  of  the 
States  now  have  prerequisite  laws  that  reciprocal  registration  from  non- 
prerequisite  States  become  increasingly  difficult.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  recognizes  this  fact  and  thoroughly  ap- 
proves the  prerequisite  standard.  It  has  also  the  approval  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  American  Conference  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties,  and  The  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

"The  young  man  entering  pharmacy  now  without  a  college  training 
will  find  himself  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  years  to  come  when  brought 
into  competition  with  the  college  trained  man.  Both  physicians  and 
patrons  have  more  confidence  in  the  man  who  has  received  such  train- 
ing, and  he,  furthermore,  has  the  confidence  in  himself  which  is  essen- 
tial to  success.  It  is,  therefore,  a  favor  to  the  young  man  about  to 
enter  pharmacy  to  require  of  him  a  college  training. 
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"College  graduation  furnishes  the  necessary  foundation  for  quali- 
fying the  pharmacist  as  an  expert  in  dispensing.  When  all  pharma- 
cists are  college  trained  and  when  physicians  recognize  that  the  phar- 
macist is  an  expert  in  dispensing,  that  because  of  his  training  and  equip- 
ment he  is  better  qualified  to  compound  and  dispense  than  the  physician 
himself,  there  will  be  lessening  of  self-dispensing,  and  physicans  will  to 
a  great  extent  abandon  the  practice  of  prescribing  the  'ready-made' 
remedies  now  prevalent. 

"The  prerequisite  would  result  in  bringing  into  pharmacy  a  better 
educated  and  more  desirable  class  of  young  men  and  women,  who 
would  be  attracted  by  its  professional  character. 

"The  present  and  future  advancement  of  pharmacy  requires  a  bet- 
ter professional  preparation.  The  sciences  underlying  pharmacy,  chem- 
istry, physics,  botany,  and  physiology,  have  developed  with  wonderful 
rapidity  during  the  last  decade.  Medicine  has  also  made  great  forward 
strides.  Pharmacy  must  keep  up  the  pace,  in  a  measure  at  least,  or 
lose  entirely  its  professional  status." 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  owes  its  existence,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Florida  State  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  and  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Pharm.acy. 

In  his  presidential  address  in  1922,  Mr.  W.  G.  Perry, 
speaking  for  the  Florida  State  Pharmaceutical  Association 
said: 

"The  day  of  the  private  institution  for  teaching  pharmacy,  valuable 
as  it  once  was,  has  gone  by.  Laboratory  equipment,  and  the  modern  acces- 
sories of  teaching  now  needed,  mean  the  establishment  of  a  plant  which 
only  the  state  or  a  richly  endowed  institution  can  finance. 

"So  we  should  work  for  our  University  School  of  Pharmacy.  Re- 
construction of  educational  methods  since  the  cessation  of  the  world 
war  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of  pharmacy,  and  the  ablest 
thinkers  in  the  calling  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  higher  entrance 
requirements  and  more  scientific  training  are  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  well-trained  pharmacists.  It  is  argued  that  not  until  the  average 
druggist  becomes  something  more  than  a  commercial  handler  of  medicines 
can  he  hope  to  be  recognized  as  a  professional  man  or  to  be  considered  as 
a  promising  candidate  for  a  commission  in  the  government  service. 
Surely  the  trained  pharmacist  is  needed  to  assist  the  physician  in  his 
work  and  unless  he  is  competent  to  make  analyses,  bacterial  determina- 
tions and  related  investigations,  qualifications  which  can  be  learned  only 
through  the  college  and  laboratory,  his  opportunities  for  advancement 
will  be  of  little  avail." 

During  the  administration  of  President  J.  J.  Gerig  of  the 
Association,  a  committee,  headed  by  F.  C.  Groover,  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  the  University  in  the  establishment 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  excellent  service  by  this  com- 
mittee resulted  in  the  druggists  of  this  state  pledging  $5000.00 
to  augment  the  legislative  appropriation  made  for  the  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Since  the  election  of  Mr.  Leon  Hale  to  the  presidency  of 
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the  Association,  the  pledge  is  being  promptly  paid  to  the 
Auditor  of  the  University. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Florida  State  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,  of  which  Mrs.  Leon  Hale  is  president,  has 
solicited  books  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Library  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy.  The  Auxiliary  has  moreover  donated 
over  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and 
has  established  a  substantial  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
worthy,  needy  young  men  studying  pharmacy  in  the  univer- 
sity. 

Other  valuable  and  appreciative  gifts,  such  as  books  and 

exhibits,  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  have  been  made  by  the 

following  persons  and  firms : 

Ernest  Berger,  Tampa;  Bogart  Pharmacy,  Daytona  Beach;  Cochrane 
Drug  Company,  Punta  Gorda;  E.  G.  Coe,  Hastings;  Flagler  Pharmacy, 
Miami;  J.  H.  Haughton,  Palatka;  Curtis  Hickson,  Tampa;  Mrs.  T.  R. 
Leigh,  Gainesville;  J.  C.  McLaulin,  Tampa;  Harry  L.  Miller,  Tampa; 
H.  R.  Monroe,  Tampa;  W.  R.  Ogden,  Lake  City;  A.  L.  Scott,  Starke; 
H.  B.  Smith,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Wray's  Pharmacy,  Haines  City;  S.  H. 
Woods,  Winter  Haven;  Richard  Wrenshall,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio;  Green  Book  Directory,  New  York  City; 
Groover-Stewart  Drug  Company,  Jacksonville;  Eli  Lilly  and  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Merck  and  Company,  New  York  City;  The  Sou- 
thern Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Dallas,  Texas;  Squibb  and  Sons,  New 
York  City. 

LOCATION 

The  advantages  that  Gainesville  presents  as  the  seat  of 
the  University  are  numerous.  It  is  centrally  located  and  easy 
of  access.  It  has  well  paved,  lighted,  and  shaded  streets,  an 
exceptionally  pure  water  supply,  and  a  good  sewerage  system. 
The  citizens  are  energetic,  progressive,  and  hospitable.  The 
moral  atmosphere  is  wholesome.  The  leading  religious  de- 
nominations have  attractive  places  of  worship. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  University  occupies  a  tract  of  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
acres,  situated  in  the  western  extremity  of  Gainesville.  Ninety 
acres  of  this  tract  are  devoted  to  campus,  drillgrounds,  and 
athletic  fields;  the  remainder  is  used  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  University  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  in  the  United 
States  that  made  plans  before  laying  the  foundation  of  a  single 
building  for  all  future  development  of  the  campus,  as  far  as 
this  could  be  foreseen.     Consequently  the  campus  presents  an 
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harmonious  appearance.  The  liberality  of  the  State  has  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  substantial  and  attractive  modern  build- 
ings as  fast  as  they  were  needed.  Early  in  1922  the  contract 
was  let  for  the  construction  of  the  first  unit  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  which  is  to  be  the  outstanding  architectural 
feature  on  the  campus.  The  entire  building  will  cost  $750,000. 
This  unit,  which  is  to  cost  $200,000,  will  include  an  auditorium 
accommodating  2,200  people. 

There  are  at  present  thirteen  brick  buildings  upon  the 
campus,  and  a  few  frame  ones.  The  following  buildings  are 
of  particular  interest  to  students  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy : 

The  two  dormitories,  Thomas  Hall  and  Buckman  Hall, 
brick  and  concrete  structures,  three  stories  in  height,  sixty 
feet  in  width  and  three  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet,  respectively,  in  length.  They  are  built  in  fire-proof  sec- 
tions, each  containing  twelve  suites  of  dormitory-rooms  and 
on  each  floor  of  each  section  a  shower-bath,  lavatory  and 
toilet. 

Science  Hall,  a  brick  and  concrete  building  of  two  stories 
and  a  finished  basement,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long 
and  sixty-six  feet  wide.  It  contains  the  class  rooms  and  lab- 
oratories of  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and 
Biology.  The  laboratories  are  adequately  equipped  with  in- 
struments of  precision  for  the  teaching  of  the  technique  and 
manipulations  involved  in  chemical  and  analytical  work,  in 
operative  pharmacy,  bacteriology,  botany  and  toxicology. 

George  Peabody  Hall,  erected  primarily  to  house  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Philosophy,  furnishes  space  for 
the  Department  of  Pharmacology  and  Pharmacognosy,  whose 
laboratories  are  especially  well  equipped. 

Language  Hall,  a  brick  and  stone  structure  of  three  stories, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  and  sixty-six  feet  wide. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  provides 
classrooms  and  offices  for  the  Departments  of  Languages,  His- 
tory and  Economics,  Mathematics,  Sociology  and  Political 
Science,  together  with  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  basement  are  the  bookstore  and  the  offices 
and  presses  of  the  Alligator. 

Auditorium  and  Gymnasium,  a  brick  and  stone  structure 
of  two  stories  (one  of  which  is  mezzanine)  and  basement,  one 
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hundred  and  six  feet  long  and  fifty-three  feet  wide.  It  is 
heated  by  steam,  is  fully  supplied  with  hot  water,  and  is  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  main  floor  is  used  as  an  audito- 
rium and  gymnasium.  A  gallery  extending  around  the  whole 
room  provides  space  for  the  spectators  at  gymnastic  exhibi- 
tions. The  basement  contains  rooms  for  the  director  and  for 
University  and  visiting  teams,  and  for  lockers,  shower-baths 
and  toilets.  Adjacent  is  a  swimming  pool,  thirty-six  feet  long, 
twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven  feet 
deep. 

The  University  Commons,  a  brick  building  of  one  story  and 
basement,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long  and  forty-two 
feet  wide,  with  a  wing  forty-nine  feet  long  and  twenty-seven 
feet  wide.  It  provides  a  large  dining-hall  and  kitchen.  A 
wooden  annex,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet 
wide,  is  now  used  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "Hut". 

The  Hospital,  located  near  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "Hut",  has  been 
equipped  with  accommodations  for  twenty-five  men. 

The  General  Library,  housed  in  Peabody  Hall,  contains 
about  38,000  volumes. 

The  PJia7'maceutical  Library  is  located  in  Science  Hall  and 
contains  books  and  journals  from  which  the  student  of  phar- 
macy may  obtain  professional  information. 

Athletics. — The  University  has  provided  a  hard-surfaced 
athletic  field,  including  two  football  gridirons,  baseball  dia- 
m.ond,  with  grandstand  and  enclosed  field,  and  tennis-court 
facilities.  A  basketball  court  and  concrete  swimming-pool 
also  are  located  on  the  campus. 

Military. — Military  equipment  of  a  value  of  more  than 
$50,000  is  available  for  military  instruction. 

regulations 

Supervision. — An  Officer  in  Charge,  occupying  quarters 
in  one  of  the  dormitories,  has  immediate  supervision  of  the 
general  life  of  the  student-body. 

Offenses  Against  Good  Conduct — Any  offense  against 
good  conduct,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  renders 
a  student  liable  to  discipline,  whether  or  not  a  formal  rule 
against  the  offense  has  been  published. 
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The  following  offenses  will  be  treated  with  special  sever- 
ity: disrespect  to  an  officer  of  the  University;  wanton  de- 
struction of  property;  gambling;  having  revolvers  in  pos- 
session on  the  University  grounds. 

Hazing. — No  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  room  in  a  dormi- 
tory until  he  has  been  matriculated  and  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing pledge : 

"I  hereby  promise  upon  my  word  of  honor,  without  any 
mental  reservation  whatsoever,  to  refrain  from  all  forms  of 
hazing  while  I  am  connected  with  the  University  of  Florida." 

Attendance  Upon  University  Duties. — A  student  who 
accumulates  three  unexcused  absences  from  drill,  or  ten  from 
lecture  or  recitation,  will  be  given  a  severe  reprimand  and 
parent  or  guardian  will  be  notified.  Two  additional  unex- 
cused absences  will  cause  his  dismissal  from  the  University 
for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year.  Ten  unexcused  ab- 
sences from  Chapel  will  involve,  except  in  the  case  of  a  senior, 
the  same  penalty. 

A  student  who,  because  of  ill  health  or  of  outside  demands 
upon  his  time,  finds  it  impossible  to  be  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  University  duties,  is  requested  to  withdraw;  but 
this  does  not  in  any  way  reflect  upon  his  good  standing. 

Delinquencies  in  University  duties  are  reported  to  the  Reg- 
istrar, who  brings  them  to  the  attention  of  the  students  con- 
cerned and  requires  a  prompt  explanation  to  be  made.  A 
careful  record  of  all  delinquencies  is  kept. 

STUDIES 

No  applicant  for  a  degree  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a  change 
in  the  curriculum  selected,  unless  such  change  be  submitted 
to  the  faculty  of  his  college  at  its  first  meeting  in  the  semester 
in  which  the  change  is  desired  and  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  those  present. 

Conditions. — A  student  prepared  to  take  up  most  of  the 
studies  of  a  certain  year  in  a  regular  curriculum,  but  deficient 
in  some,  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  that 
year  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  make  up  the  deficiency. 
In  the  event  of  conflicts  in  the  schedule  or  of  excessive  quantity 
of  work,  higher  studies  must  give  way  to  lower. 

Minimum  and  Maximum  Hours. — The  student  must  take 
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at  least  fourteen  hours  of  work  (not  including  Military  Drill 
and  Physical  Education)  and  in  general  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  more  than  twenty;  but  if  in  the  preceding  semester 
he  has  attained  an  average  of  eighty-seven  or  more  and  has 
not  failed  in  any  subject  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  as  many 
as  twenty-one  hours,  and  if  he  has  attained  an  average  of 
ninety  with  no  failures  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  as  many 
as  twenty-three  hours. 

Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  considered  equivalent 
to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

Changes  in  Studies. — A  student  once  registered  is  not 
permitted  to  discontinue  a  class  or  to  begin  an  additional  one 
without  written  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  which  must  be  shown  to  the  instructor  in- 
volved ;  and  if  he  is  undergoing  military  training,  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  discontinue  that  work  on  account  of  transfer- 
ring, within  a  particular  year,  to  a  college  in  which  military 
instruction  is  not  compulsory.  A  student  who  has  been  reg- 
istered for  two  weeks  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any 
change  in  studies,  except  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  sec- 
ond semester,  without  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars 
($2.00). 

Grades  and  Reports. — Each  instructor  keeps  a  record  of 
the  quality  of  work  done  in  his  classes  and  monthly  assigns 
each  student  a  grade,  on  the  scale  of  100.  This  grade  is 
reported  to  the  Registrar  for  permanent  record  and  for  entry 
upon  a  monthly  report  to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian. 

If  the  monthly  grades  of  a  student  are  unsatisfactory,  he 
may  be  required  to  drop  some  of  his  studies  and  substitute 
those  of  a  lower  class,  or  he  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  University. 

Examinations. — Examinations  on  the  ground  covered  are 
held  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Failure  in  Studies. — A  final  grade,  based  upon  the  ex- 
amination and  the  monthly  grades,  is  assigned  for  each 
semester's  work.  If  this  grade  falls  below  75,  the  student  is 
considered  to  have  failed  and  may  proceed  only  subject  to  a 
condition  in  the  study  in  which  failure  has  occurred. 

A  student  failing  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  his  class 
hours  for  two  consecutive  months,  will  be  dropped  for  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  College  year.  Students  so  dropped  will  be  en- 
titled to  honorable  dismissal,  unless  their  failure  is  clearly  due 
to  negligence.  Upon  petition,  such  a  student  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  his 
College,  be  reinstated  upon  such  terms  as  to  them  may  seem 
best. 

Re-examinations. — A  student  who  has  made  a  semester 
grade  of  60  or  more,  but  less  than  75,  in  any  subject  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  re-examination  in  that  subject  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  March  or  of  October;  altho  a  senior  failing  on  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  shall  be  allowed 
a  re-examination  during  the  week  preceding  commencement. 
Only  one  re-examination  in  any  subject  is  permitted;  in  case 
of  failure  to  pass  this,  with  a  grade  of  85,  the  student  must 
repeat  the  semester's  work  in  that  subject. 

Special  Students. — Students  desiring  to  take  special 
courses  will  be  allowed  to  take  those  classes  for  which  they 
may  be  prepared.  The  number  of  such  students  in  a  college 
is,  however,  restricted  to  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  its  enrolment.  These  students  are  subject  to  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  University.  Special  courses  do  not  lead 
to  a  degree. 

The  University  permits  special  courses  to  be  taken  solely 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  occasional  exceptional  requirements 
of  individual  students.  Abuse  of  this  privilege,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  studies  that  may  be  distasteful,  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Accordingly,  no  minor  is  permitted  to  enter  as  a  special  stu- 
dent except  upon  written  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 
Minor  special  students  must  ofi'er  fifteen  entrance  units. 

Adult  Specials. — Persons  twenty-one  or  more  years  of 
age  who  cannot  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements,  but  who 
give  evidence  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses  they  may  take, 
may,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  be  admitted  as  "Adult 
Specials".  Such  students  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Admission  for  enrolment  and  are  not  excused  from  military 
duty ;  altho,  if  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  they  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  secure  exemption. 

Classification  of  Irregular  Students. — Until  all  en- 
trance credits  have  been  satisfied  a  student  shall  not  rank 
higher  than  a  freshman ;  a  student  deficient  in  any  freshman 
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work  shall  not  rank  higher  than  a  sophomore;  and  one  de- 
ficient in  sophomore  work  not  higher  than  a  junior.  But  a 
special  student  is  not  considered  as  belonging  to  any  of  the 
regular  classes. 

When  special  students  make  up  their  deficiencies  they 
may  become  regular  students  and  candidates  for  a  degree. 

ATHLETIC  TEAMS,  MUSICAL  AND  OTHER  CLUBS 

Absences  on  Account  of  Athletics,  etc. — The  members 
of  regular  athletic  teams,  of  musical  and  of  other  student 
organizations,  together  with  necessary  substitutes  and  man- 
agers, are  permitted  to  be  absent  from  their  University  duties 
for  such  time,  not  to  exceed  nine  days  per  semester,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  take  part  in  games,  concerts,  etc.,  away  from 
Gainesville.  All  classwork  missed  on  account  of  such  trips 
must  be  made  up,  as  promptly  as  possible,  at  such  hours  as 
may  be  arranged  by  the  professors  concerned.  All  drills 
missed,  which  so  reduce  the  semester  total  that  it  averages 
less  than  three  hours  per  week,  must  be  made  up  before 
semester  credits  can  be  given. 

Schedules. — Schedules  of  games,  concerts,  etc.,  must  be 
arranged  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  Uni- 
versity duties.  Schedules  of  games  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Athletics ;  schedules  of  concerts,  of  dra- 
matic entertainments,  etc.,  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Organizations. 

HONORS 

Students  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  such  honors  and  medals  for  which  they  are 
entitled  to  compete.  A  chapter  of  the  honor  society  of  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  was  established  at  the  University  during  the  spring 
of  1912.  The  Gamma  Sigma  Epsilon  Fraternity,  a  national 
honorary  chemical  society,  granted  a  chapter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  in  1921. 
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EXPENSES 

University  Charges. — Tuition. — In  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy a  student  whose  legal  residence  is  in  Florida,  is  subject 
to  no  charge  for  tuition ;  a  student  who  is  not  a  legal  resident 
of  the  State  is  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  forty  dollars 
($40.00)  per  year. 

Registration  Fee. — This  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  per 
year  is  charged  all  students,  except  one  scholarship  student 
from  each  county  in  Florida  and  all  graduate  students  pursu- 
ing work  leading  to  a  degree  higher  than  that  of  Bachelor. 
These  two  classes  of  students  are  charged  five  dollars  ($5.00). 

The  scholarships  referred  to  are  to  be  obtained  from 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  and  must  be 
filed  with  the  auditor  on  the  day  of  registration. 

An  additional  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  is  required  of 
students  who  enter  after  the  day  scheduled  for  registration. 

Student  Activity  Fee. — This  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  ($15.00), 
payable  on  entrance,  was  voted  by  the  students  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Control.  The  moneys  so  derived 
are  used  to  foster  and  maintain  athletic  sports,  student  pub- 
lications, literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  student 
activities. 

Breakage  Fee. — In  order  to  secure  the  University  against 
damage,  the  sum  of  $2.50  is  charged.  No  refund  will  be  made, 
as  damage  done  by  individuals  and  not  reported  usually  con- 
sumes all  the  moneys  provided  by  this  fee. 

Damage  known  to  have  been  done  by  any  student  will  be 
charged  to  his  individual  account. 

Laboratory  Fees. — A  small  fee  is  required  for  each  course 
that  includes  laboratory  work,  to  cover  cost  of  consumable 
materials,  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  and  similar  items.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  varies  with  the  different  courses,  in  no  case 
exceeding  $6.00  per  semester  for  any  one  course.  In  every 
case  payment  in  advance  is  required. 

Infirmary  Fee. — All  students  are  charged  an  infirmary  fee 
of  five  dollars  ($5.00).  This  secures  for  the  student,  in 
case  of  illness,  the  privilege  of  a  bed  in  the  infirmary  and  the 
services  of  a  professional  nurse  and  of  the  resident  physician, 
except  in  cases  involving  major  operations.  All  students  will 
be  given  a  careful  physical  examination  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session. 
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Diploma  Fee. — A  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00), 
payable  on  or  before  April  1st  of  the  year  of  graduation,  is 
charged  all  candidates  for  degrees. 

Board  and  Lodging. — Board,  lodging,  and  janitor  service 
will  be  furnished  by  the  University  at  a  cost  of  eighty-seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($87.50)  per  semester  (not  including 
the  Christmas  vacation).  To  get  advantage  of  this  rate, 
payment  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 
No  refund  will  be  made  for  less  than  a  month's  absence. 
When  not  engaged  by  the  semester,  board  and  lodging  will 
be  furnished  at  twenty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($22.50) 
per  month. 

Under  Board  and  Lodging  are  included  meals  in  the  com- 
mons and  room  with  heat,  light,  janitor  service,  and  access 
to  a  bathroom.  All  rooms  are  partly  furnished  and  adjoin 
bathrooms  equipt  with  marble  basin  and  shower  with  both 
hot  and  cold  water.  The  furniture  consists  of  two  iron  bed- 
steads and  mattresses,  chiffonier  or  bureau,  table,  washstand, 
and  chairs.  The  students  are  required  to  provide  pillows,  bed- 
ding, towels  and  toilet  articles  for  their  own  use.  The  doors 
of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  Yale  locks.  A  deposit  of  50 
cents  is  required  for  each  key,  which  will  be  returned  when 
the  key  is  surrendered.  Janitor  service  includes  the  care  of 
rooms  by  maids,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  house- 
keeper. 

Board  and  lodging  in  private  homes  may  be  secured  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  to  forty  dollars  ($35.00-$40.00)  per  month. 

Board  without  Lodging. — Board  without  lodging  will  be 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  calendar  month,  payable 
in  advance.     No  part  of  this  sum  will  be  refunded. 

Lodging  without  Board. — Lodging  without  board  is  not 
furnished.* 

Books. — The  cost  of  books  depends  largely  upon  the  course 
taken,  but  is,  in  no  case,  a  large  item  of  expense,  tho  in  the 
higher  classes  the  student  is  encouraged  to  acquire  a  few 
works  of  permanent  value.  The  average  cost  of  books  to  the 
students  of  pharmacy  is  between  $12.00  and  $20.00  per  an- 
num. 

Remittances. — All  remittances  should  be  made  to  the 
Auditor,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

♦Attention  is  called  here,  however,  to  the  large  number  of  rooming-houses 
near  the  campus  that  have  recently  been  built. 
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No  refund  of  any  fees  or  tuition  will  be  made  for  any  rea- 
son by  the  Auditor's  office,  after  ten  days  have  elapsed  from 
date  of  registration. 

The  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  charged  students  mak- 
ing application  for  rooms  in  the  dormitories  and  commons, 
will  be  held  as  a  deposit  to  protect  the  Institution  from  prop- 
erty damage.  No  refund  of  this  fee  will  be  made  unless  notice 
of  cancellation  of  reservation  is  made  to  the  Registrar's  office 
prior  to  August  15th. 

It  is  expected  that  all  registration,  laboratory  and  tuition 
fees  will  be  paid  on  or  before  date  of  entrance;  preferably 
when  application  is  made  for  registration. 

Parents  may  send  check  to  the  University  in  care  of  Aud- 
itor's office  to  cover  these  expenses,  in  which  event  refund 
will  be  made  in  case  student  finds  it  impossible  to  enter,  notice 
being  mailed  to  Auditor  three  (3)  days  prior  to  date  of  reg- 
istration. 

The  Cashier  is  not  expected  to  extend  credit  or  stamp  cards 
of  admission  to  classes  unless  these  fees  and  tuition  have 
been  paid. 

Opportunities  for  Earning  Expenses. — It  is  often  pos- 
sible for  a  student  to  earn  a  part  of  his  expenses  by  working 
during  hours  not  required  for  his  University  duties. 

A  few  students  are  employed  as  waiters,  as  janitors,  and 
in  other  capacities.  Such  employment  is  not,  as  a  rule,  given 
to  a  student  otherwise  financially  able  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity, nor  is  it  given  to  one  who  fails  in  any  study.  Application 
for  employment  should  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Turlington,  Chair- 
man of  the  Self-Help  Committee. 

Altho  the  employment  of  students  is  designed  to  assist 
those  in  need  of  funds,  the  payment  for  their  services  is  in 
no  sense  a  charity.  The  rate  of  remuneration  is  no  higher 
and  the  standard  of  service  demanded  is  no  lower  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  work  were  done  by  others  than  students.  If 
a  student  employee  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  he  is  discharged. 
Otherwise,  provided  it  is  not  found  to  interfere  with  reason- 
able success  in  his  studies  and  provided  he  does  not  commit 
any  breach  of  good  conduct,  he  is  continued  in  his  position  as 
long  as  he  cares  to  hold  it. 

Great  credit  is  due  those  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices,  nevertheless  students  are  advised  not  to  undertake 
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to  earn  money  while  pursuing  their  studies,  unless  such  action 
is  unavoidable.  Proper  attention  to  studies  makes  sufficient 
demand  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  a  student,  without  the 
burden  of  outside  duties;  such  time  as  the  studies  leave  free 
can  be  spent  more  profitably  in  recreation. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOAN  FUNDS 

Scholarships. — Thru  the  generosity  of  friends,  the  Uni- 
versity is  able  to  offer  several  scholarships.  Application  for 
a  scholarship  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  record  of  the  student's 
work,  statement  of  his  need,  and  testimonials  as  to  his  char- 
acter.   To  secure  a  scholarship : 

(a)  The  student  must  actually  need  this  financial  help  to  enable 
him  to  attend  the  University. 

(b)  He  must  be  of  good  character  and  habits  and  sufficiently  far 
advanced  to  enter  not  lower  than  the  Freshman  Class. 

A  scholarship  has  been  established  by  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  Confederacy  for  the  grandson  of  a  Confederate  soldier. 

The  Kirby  Smith  Chapter  of  U.  D.  C.  and  the  Jacksonville 
Chapter  of  U.  D.  C,  and  the  Tampa  Chapter  of  U.  D.  C,  have 
each  established  a  scholarship  for  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
Confederate  veteran. 

The  Katherine  Livingstone  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  has  estab- 
lished and  maintained  a  scholarship. 

The  Knight  &  Wall  Co.,  of  Tampa,  has  also  established  a 
scholarship. 

Sister  Esther-Carlotta,  S.  R.  Scholarship. — Established 
and  maintained  by  Sister  Esther-Carlotta,  S.  R.,  and  friends, 
of  St.  Augustine,  for  a  worthy,  needy  boy  from  St.  Augustine. 

The  value  of  these  scholarships  varies  from  $90.00  to 
$250.00. 

Gator  Competitive  Scholarships. — The  Gator  Competitive 
Scholarship  Club  was  organized  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State  by  establishing  scholarships  for  students  who 
in  their  high-school  days  have  distinguished  themselves,  but 
who  are  financially  unable  to  attend  college. 

The  Club  makes  awards  of  these  scholarships  thru  its 
Scholarship  Committee. 

For  other  scholarships  see  index  of  the  catalog  of  the 
University. 
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Loan  Funds. — The  generosity  of  friends  enables  the  Uni- 
versity to  lend  a  few  needy  students  money  with  which  to  help 
defray  their  expenses.  A  joint  note  is  to  be  made  by  the 
recipient  of  a  loan  and  one  responsible  holder  of  property 
valued  at  not  less  than  $1,000  over  and  above  the  exemption 
privilege.  Interest  on  such  loans  is  at  the  rate  of  7%  and  is 
payable  yearly,  but  does  not  begin  until  the  first  of  July  after 
graduation,  or  until  one  month  after  a  non-graduating  recip- 
ient has  severed  his  connection  with  the  University.  The  prin- 
cipal is  to  be  repaid  in  annual  instalments  of  $100  each,  due 
at  the  time  of  interest  payments. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Fund. — The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the 
Florida  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  established  a 
loan  fund  for  deserving  students  of  pharmacy  needing  assist- 
ance. Application  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Leon  Hale,  P.  O. 
Box  872,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Willoughby  Memorial  Loan  Fund. — Established  by  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Willoughby  in  memory  of  their  son 
Paul  Willoughby,  who  died  at  the  University  in  1918  while 
a  member  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. ;  providing  loans,  each  of  $150  per 
year,  to  two  advanced  students  in  science,  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  affecting  loan  funds  offered  by  the  University. 

State  U.  D.  C.  Foundation. — Loan  to  a  lineal  descendant 
of  a  Confederate  soldier  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100  per 
year. 

Rotary  Loan  Fund. — The  University  here  wishes  to  make 
manifest  its  appreciation  of  the  great  interest  shown  in  higher 
education  by  the  Rotarians  of  Florida,  who  have  set  aside  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  making  loans  to  poor 
boys  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  attend  college.  This 
loan  fund  was  not  established  in  order  to  benefit  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  as  such,  but  to  advance  the  whole  State  by  help- 
ing in  the  development  of  such  of  its  youth  as  are  capable  of 
leadership.  No  action  could  be  more  patriotic,  none  more 
worthy  of  praise. 

Applications  for  loans  should  not  be  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity, but  to  the  President  of  the  Gainesville  Rotary  Club  or  to 
Mr.  John  Turner,  Vice-President  International  Rotary,  Tam- 
pa, Florida. 
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student  organizations  and  publications 

Organizations. — Practically  every  interest  of  the  student- 
body  has  a  student-controlled  organization,  but  with  faculty 
supervision,  for  its  support.  Some  of  these  organizations  are 
mainly  religious  in  character,  some  social,  others  purely  lit- 
erary or  scientific,  still  others  combine  social  with  other 
features.  Hence  there  are  athletic  clubs,  in  addition  to  the 
general  Athletic  Association  of  the  University;  associations 
of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  or  who  are  greatly 
interested  in  some  activity  or  study.  Among  those  of  special 
interest  to  the  student  of  pharmacy  are  the  following : 

Mortar  and  Pestle  Society. — The  Mortar  and  Pestle  So- 
ciety of  the  University  of  Florida  was  organized  by  the  students 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  a  meeting  in  Science  Hall,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1923.  Lectures  and  debates  on  interesting  phases 
of  scientific  and  commercial  pharmacy  are  held  each  month. 
All  students  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  invited  to  sign  a 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  Pharmacy  and  by  this  sig- 
nature become  members  of  the  Mortar  and  Pestle  Society. 

Chemical  Society. — The  Flint  Chemical  Society  is  organ- 
ized by  and  for  the  students  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
The  purpose  of  the  Society  is  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
beginning  student  of  chemistry  by  giving  him  a  correct  idea 
of  the  broadness  of  the  field  and  its  far-reaching  importance 
in  the  arts  and  industry.  Those  students  who  are  so  inclined 
are  thus  encouraged  to  continue  the  study  of  chemistry.  The 
programs  consist  of  lectures  by  various  members  of  the  fa- 
culty, by  advanced  students  of  the  department,  and  by  outside 
speakers  when  they  can  be  secured.  An  open  forum  is  held 
at  intervals  when  all  members  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
Motion  pictures  are  used  to  good  advantage  to  illustrate  the 
application  of  chemical  principles  in  various  important  indus- 
tries. There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  membership,  all  chem- 
istry students  being  urged  to  afliiliate  with  it  and  attend  its 
programs.  It  meets  on  alternate  Wednesday  evenings  during 
the  college  year. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
General  Secretary,  seeks  to  promote  the  ideal  of  the  Univer- 
sity, that  every  man  should  have  a  strong  body,  a  trained 
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mind,  and  a  Christian  experience  in  order  that  he  may  go 
forth  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  of  life. 

Clean,  wholesome  athletics  is  fostered,  efficiency  in  the 
classroom  urged,  and  systematic  Bible  study  promoted.  The 
best  available  ministers  and  laymen  are  brought  before  the 
students  to  the  end  that  the  latter  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  today. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  carrying  forward  this  work,  deserves 
the  support  of  every  student,  alumnus,  and  parent. 

Honor  Committee. — In  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
"Honor  System,"  which  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  years,  each  class  elects  one  of  its  members  to  represent 
it  on  the  Student  Honor  Committee.  This  committee  strives 
in  every  way  possible  to  promote  among  the  students  honesty 
in  all  their  work  and  conducts  a  fair  trial  in  the  rare  cases  of 
breaches  of  the  system.  Its  verdict  is  final,  but  is  kept  secret 
from  all  save  those  concerned. 

The  Orchestra,  The  Glee,  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Clubs,  The 
Militarij  Barid,  The  Masqueraders,  and  other  student  activities. 

Publications.  — Beginning  with  the  session  of  1909-10 
each  junior  (or  senior)  class  has  published  an  illustrated  an- 
nual, known  as  the  "Seminole". 

The  "Florida  Alligator"  is  a  weekly  newspaper  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  student-body.  Its  editorial  articles  discuss 
University  problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  undergradu- 
ates. It  seeks  the  support  of  the  alumni,  who  find  in  it  the 
best  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  University. 

ADMISSION 

A  candidate  for  admission  must  present  along  with  his 
scholastic  record,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.  If  he 
is  from  another  college  or  university,  this  certificate  must 
show  that  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

No  candidate  of  less  than  16  years  of  age  will  be  admitted. 

Methods. — There  are  two  methods  of  gaining  admission: 

(1)  By  Certificate. — The  University  will  accept  certifi- 
cates from  the  approved  senior  high  schools  and  from  accred- 
ited academies  and  preparatory  schools  of  Florida,  and  from 
any  secondary  school  elsewhere  which  is  accredited  by  its 
state  university. 
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The  certificate  must  be  officially  signed  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  attended,  and  must  be  presented  to  the  Comiinittee 
on  Admission  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  matriculated.  It  must  state  in  detail  the  work  of 
preparation  and,  in  the  case  of  Florida  high  schools,  that  the 
course  thru  the  twelfth  grade  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

Blank  certificates,  conveniently  arranged  for  the  desired 
data,  will  be  sent  to  all  high-school  principals  and,  upon 
application,  to  prospective  students. 

(2)  By  Examination. — Candidates  not  admitted  by  cer- 
tificate will  be  required  to  stand  written  examinations  upon 
the  entrance  subjects.  For  dates  of  these  examinations,  see 
University  Calendar,  page  3. 

Requirements.  —  "Entrance  Units."  —  The  requirements 
for  admission  are  measured  in  "Entrance  Units,"  based  upon 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  of  Florida.  A  unit  repre- 
sents a  course  of  study  pursued  thruout  the  school  year  with 
five  recitation  periods  (two  laboratory  periods  being  counted 
as  one  recitation  period)  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes  each 
per  week,  four  courses  being  taken  during  each  of  the  four 
years.  Thus  the  curriculum  of  the  standard  senior  high 
school  of  Florida  is  equivalent  to  sixteen  units. 

Number  of  Units. — Admission  to  the  freshman  class  will 
be  granted  to  candidates  who  present  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted courses  amounting  to  sixteen  such  units. 

In  no  case  will  credit  for  more  than  sixteen  units  be  given 
for  work  done  at  a  high  school. 

Deficiency. — A  deficiency  of  one  unit  will  be  allowed,  but 
must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  admission. 

Students  who  have  registered  for  a  University  study  will 
not  be  allowed  to  make  up  an  entrance  condition  by  examina- 
tion in  this  subject,  unless  the  examination  be  taken  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  October  of  the  same  school  year.  The  Uni- 
versity credit  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  en- 
trance credit,  a  three-hour  course  continued  thruout  the  year 
counting  as  one  unit. 

Distribution  of  Units. — Seven  specified  units  are  required 
in  common  by  all  the  colleges  of  the  University ;  other  specified 
units  are  given  below ;  the  remaining  units  are  elective. 
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UNIVERSITY 

English  3  units 

History  1  unit 

Mathematics 2  units 

Science 1  unit 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


.2  units 


One  Foreign  Language 

or 
History 

and 
Science 

Elective  Units. — Elective  units  are  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  subjects  regularly  taught  in  a  standard  high  school, 
altho  not  more  than  four  will  be  accepted  in  vocational  sub- 
jects— agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  stenography,  typewriting, 
etc. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   UNIT  COURSES 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  specified  units,  and 
for  the  elective  units  most  frequently  offered,  are  as  follows: 

Botany. — One-half  or  one  unit. — Anatomy  and  morphol- 
ogy ;  physiology ;  ecology ;  natural  history  and  classification  of 
the  plant  groups.  At  least  twice  as  much  time  should  be 
given  by  the  student  to  laboratory  work  as  to  recitation. 

Chemistry  (Physics). — One  unit. — Study  of  a  standard 
high-school  text ;  lecture-table  demonstrations ;  individual  lab- 
oratory work,  comprising  at  least  thirty  exercises  from  a  rec- 
ognized manual. 

English. — Four  units. — The  exercises  in  Composition  and 
the  use  of  the  Classics  should  be  continued  thruout  the  whole 
period  of  preparation.  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  whose 
work  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  division 
into  paragraphs,  or  idiom. 

(1)  Grammar. — English  Grammar,  both  in  its  technical 
aspects  and  in  its  bearings  upon  speech  and  writing. 

(2)  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Rhetoric  as  given  in  any  standard  high-school  text; 
practice  in  Composition,  oral  and  written. 

(3)  Classics. — The  English  Classics  generally  adopted  by 
schools  and  colleges. 

(4)  History  of  American  Literature;  History  of  English 
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Literature. — One  unit. — Supposed  to  represent  the  work  of 
the  fourth  year  in  English  in  the  high  school. 
History. — Four  units. 

(1)  Ancient  History,  with  particular  reference 

to  Greece  and  to  Rome 1  unit 

(2)  European  History  since  Charlemagne 1  unit 

(3)  English  History 1  unit 

(4)  American   History 1  unit 

A  year's  work  based  on  a  textbook  of  at  least  300  pages 
is  required  for  each  unit.  The  student  should  know  something 
of  the  author  of  the  textbook  used  and  give  evidence  of  having 
consulted  some  works  of  reference. 

Latin. — Four  units. — The  minimum  work  required  is : 

(1)  First  Year. — One  unit. — Completion  of  Collar  & 
Daniell's  First  Year  Latin,  Potter's  Elementary  Latin  Course, 
or  other  good  first-year  book. 

(2)  Second  Year. — One  unit. — Four  books  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War ;  grammar  and  prose  composition  thruout  the  year. 

(3)  Third  Year. — One  unit. — Six  of  Cicero's  Orations; 
grammar  and  prose  composition  thruout  the  year. 

(4)  Fourth  year. — One  unit. — The  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid  and  as  much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification 
in  general,  and  to  dactylic  hexameter. 

Mathematics. — Four  units. 

(1)  Algebra.  —  First  Year.  —  One  unit.  —  Elementary 
operations:  factoring,  highest  common  factor,  least  common 
multiple,  fractions,  simple  equations,  inequalities,  involution, 
evolution,  and  numerical  quadratics. 

(2)  Algebra.  —  Second  Year.  —  One  unit.  —  Quadratic 
equations,  ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,  imaginary 
quantities,  the  binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  and  graphic 
algebra. 

(3)  Plane  Geometry. — One  unit. 

(4)  Solid  Geometry. — One-half  unit. 

(5)  Plane  Trigonometry. — One-half  unit. 

Modern  Languages. — Two  units. — If  the  student  offers 
only  one  unit,  he  must  study  the  language  a  second  year  in 
the  University. 

First  Year. — One  unit. — Pronunciation;  grammar;  from 
100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  practice  in  trans- 
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lating  into  the  foreign  language  variations  of  sentences  read; 
dictation ;  memorizing  of  short  selections. 

Second  Year. — From  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  prose ;  trans- 
lation into  the  foreign  language  of  variations  upon  the  texts 
read;  abstracts;  grammar;  exercises;  memorizing  of  short 
poems. 

Physical  Geography. — One  unit. — Study  of  a  standard 
high-school  text,  together  with  laboratory  and  field  course. 

Physics. — Requirements  similar  to  those  for  chemistry, 
which  see. 

Zoology. —  One-half  or  one  unit. —  Study  of  a  standard 
high-school  text  and  dissection  of  at  least  ten  specimens. 
Notebooks  with  drawings,  showing  the  character  of  the  work 
completed,  must  be  presented  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  will  be  granted  only  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Fitness  for 
advanced  work  may  be  determined  by  examination  or  by  trial. 
Students  from  other  institutions  of  like  standing  will  ordinar- 
ily be  classified  according  to  the  ground  already  covered. 

DEGREES 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  a  three-year  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.C.),  and  a  four- 
year  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
(B.  S.  in  Phar.) 

In  1923  a  two-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy  (Ph.G.)  was  offered.  Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  this 
course  may  enroll  for  the  second  year  in  1924.  The  two-year  course 
will  be  entirely  discontinued  after  1924-5. 

The  three-year  course  is  designed  to  train  students  not 
only  for  the  prescription  counter  and  commercial  pharmacy, 
but  for  a  great  variety  of  professional  positions  as  well.  In 
the  four-year  course  appropriate  cultural  studies,  and  mathe- 
matics or  physics,  are  added  to  the  scientific  and  professional 
courses  of  the  three-year  curriculum. 
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CURRICULUM 

THE  THREE-YEAR  COURSE 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

First  Year 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Chemistry  I  5 

Biology  IIo. 4 

Pharmacognosy  I  4 

Military  Science  I 

Theoretical  2 

Pharmacy  V  3 


18 


Chemistry    I    5 

Biology    116    4 

Pharmacy  I  5 

Military  Science  I 

Theoretical  2 

Hygiene   I   1 


17 


Second  Year 


Pharmacognosy  II  4 

Pharmacy  I  5 

Chemistry  V  5 

Chemistry  III  3 

Military  Science  II 

Theoretical  2 


19 


Pharmacy  II  5 

Biology  III6  4 

Chemistry  V  5 

Chemistry  III  3 

Military  Science  II 

Theoretical 2 


19 


Third  Year 


Pharmacology  I 

Pharmacy  II  

Chemistry  Vila 

Biology   Via   

Pharmacy  VI  ... 


.  4 
.  5 
.  3 
.  4 
.  3 

19 


Pharmacy  III  

Chemistry  XVI  

Chemistry   VII6   

Chemistry    XV      

Pharmacology  III  ... 
Pharmacognosy  III 


.  3 
.  2 
.  3 
.  3 

.  4 
.  4 

19 


Physical  Education  is  required  thruout  the  first  two  years 
of  the  three  year  course. 

THE  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 

First  Year 


First  Semester 


Second  Sem,ester 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Chemistry  I  5 

English  I  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Mathematics  I* 3 

Military   Science  and 

Drill    1 2 

Physical   Education  1 1 

17 


Chemistry  I  5 

English  I  3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Mathematics    I* 3 

Military  Science  and  Drill  I 2 

Physical  Education  I  1 

Hygiene  I  1 

18 
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Second  Year 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Chemistry  III  3 

Pharmacognosy  I  4 

Biology  lla   4 

Pharmacy  V  3 

Military  Science  and 

Drill  II  2 

Physical  Education  II  1 


17 


Chemistry  III  3 

Pharmacy  I  5 

Biology  116   4 

Economics    3 

Military  Science  and 

Drill  II  2 

Physical  Education  II  1 


18 


Third   Year 


Chemistry  V  

Chemistry  Vila  ... 
Pharmacognosy  II 
Pharmacy    I    


5  Chemistry  V  

3  Chemistry  VII6 

4  Biology  Hip  

5  Pharmacy  II  


17 


.  5 
.  3 

.  4 
.  5 

17 


Fourth  Year 


Pharmacy  II  

Pharmacy  VI  ... 
Pharmacology  I 
Biology    Via   


.  5 
.  3 
.  4 
.  4 

16 


Chemistry  XVI  

Pharmacology  III  ... 

Chemistry  XV  

Pharmacognosy  III 
Pharmacy  III  


.  2 
.  4 
.  3 
.  4 
.  3 

16 


"Physics  V  may  be  taken  in  place  of  Mathematics  I. 

THE  TWO-YEAR  COURSEf 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy 
Second  Year 


Pharmacy  II  5 

Chemistry  Vp  5 

Pharmacology  IV  2 

Chemistry  Vila  3 

Biology  Via  4 

Military  Science  II 

Theoretical  1 


20 


Pharmacy  II  5 

Chemistry  XVI  2 

Pharmacy  IV   2 

Pharmacognosy  III  4 

Pharmacy  VI 3 

Chemistry   XV   3 

Military  Science  II 

Theoretical  1 


20 


fThe  first  year  of  the  Two-Year  Course  was  discontinued  in  June, 


1924. 


Practical  Military  Science  (Drill,  etc.)  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation are  required  thruout  the  two-year  course. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PHARMACY 

Professor  Husa 

The  Department  of  Pharmacy  offers  courses  in  Theoreti- 
cal and  Practical  Pharmacy,  Prescriptions  and  Dispensing, 
Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic,  and  Drug  Analysis.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  aspects  of  Pharmacy,  and 
the  extensive  laboratory  courses  afford  every  opportunity  for 
acquiring  the  technical  skill  needed  in  identifying,  preparing, 
testing,  and  dispensing  drugs  and  medicines. 

Pharmacy  I. — Theoretical  and  Practical  Pharmacy. — A 
course  defining  pharmacy  and  its  relation  to  allied  sciences, 
and  treating  of  the  history  of  pharmaceutical  literature,  in- 
cluding a  study  of  pharmacopoeias  (especially  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia),  National  Formulary,  dispensatories 
and  other  commentaries,  pharmaceutical  journals,  etc.  A  study 
is  made  of  all  operations  of  a  physico-chemical  nature  used  in 
pharmacy,  such  as  solution,  evaporation,  distillation,  subli- 
mation, precipitation,  filtration,  dialysis,  etc.  Comminution 
is  then  explained :  slicing,  bruising,  grinding  and  pulverizing, 
in  mills,  in  mortars,  and  by  other  means ;  also  extraction,  sift- 
ing, elutriation,  clarification  and  decolorization.  The  lecture 
and  recitation  work  is  accompanied  by  laboratory  exercises; 
each  student  is  required  to  make  a  large  number  of  United 
States  Pharmacopoeial,  National  Formulary  and  special  prep- 
arations, illustrating  the  various  processes  used  in  pharmacy. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  semester.  A  year  course  starting 
either  semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week: 
Credit,  5  year-hours.) 

Pharmacy  II. — Theoretical  and  Practical  Pharmacy. — A 
detailed  consideration  of  inorganic  and  organic  acids  and  offi- 
cial salts ;  fixed  and  volatile  oils  and  fats,  alkaloids  and  gluco- 
sides.  The  course  includes  lectures  and  recitations,  followed 
by  laboratory  work  on  the  preparation  of  syrups,  elixirs,  solid 
and  fluid  extracts,  scale  salts,  and  other  types  of  prepara- 
tions. The  pharmacy  of  the  new  synthetic  drugs  receives  due 
attention.  (Prerequisite  :  Pharmacy  I.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00 
per  semester.  A  year  course  starting  either  semester;  3  class 
and  2  laboratory  pe7'iods  per  week.    Credit,  5  year-hours.) 
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Pharmacy  III. — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing. — A  course 
in  which  the  history  of  the  prescription  is  studied.  Instruction 
is  given  in  prescription  reading  and  translation,  the  Latin 
phrases  of  prescriptions,  incompatibilities.  Each  student  will 
be  given  practice  in  dispensing.  Attention  will  also  be  given 
to  the  laws  governing  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  to  the 
pharmacists'  liability,  both  criminal  and  civil,  for  their  own 
violation  of  laws  and  for  violations  on  the  part  of  their 
agents.  (Prerequisites :  Pharmacy  I  and  II.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00,  Second  semester;  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work:     3  hours.     Credit,  iV2  year-hours.) 

Pharmacy  IV. — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing. — A  briefer 
course  than  Pharmacy  III  for  two-year  students.  (Prerequisite: 
Pharmacy  I.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Second  setnester;  2 
hours.    Credit,  1  year-hour.)     Not  offered  after  1924-5. 

Pharmacy  V. — Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic. — The  practice 
of  pharmacy  requires  a  knowledge  of  some  operations  of 
arithmetic  not  touched  upon  in  secondary  schools.  This  course 
teaches  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  pharmacy,  and  in- 
cludes a  thoro  study  of  the  systems  of  weight  and  measure  in 
use  in  the  United  States,  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Problems  are  solved  which  involve  the  use  of  alligation.  (First 
semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.) 

Pharmacy  VI. — Drug  Analysis. — A  laboratory  and  reci- 
tation course  which  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
drug  analysis  especially  in  its  application  to  substances  and 
preparations  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  The  stu- 
dent makes  assays  in  the  laboratory  that  are  typical  of  the 
various  classes  of  assaying  processes  of  the  U.  S.  P.  as  well  as 
those  that  every  pharmacist  should  be  able  to  carry  out.  A 
study  is  made  of  the  principles  upon  which  each  assay  is 
based.  (Prerequisites:  Pharmacy  I  and  II,  Chemistry  Ip,  I  Up, 
V,  and  VII.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  First  or  second  semester; 
3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 

pharmacognosy  and  pharmacology 

Professor  Sweet 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  supplement  the  work  in 
pharmacy  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  practical  work  in 
pharmaceutical  technic.   Courses  are  outlined  and  conform  to 
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the  required  work  according  to  the  third  edition  of  the  phar- 
maceutical syllabus.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  the  subject  matter 
broad  enough  and  sufficiently  well  balanced  to  be  acceptable 
to  Boards  of  Pharmacy.  The  scientific  needs  of  the  students 
are  considered  as  regards  their  preparation  for  work  as  phar- 
macists and  pharmaceutical  chemists.  The  study  comprises 
crude  and  refined  animal  and  vegetable  drugs,  in  which  the 
botany  of  the  pharmaceutical  plants  receives  emphasis.  This 
is  followed  by  the  physical,  chemical,  physiological  and  thera- 
peutic properties  of  the  drugs  upon  the  animal  body.  Oppor- 
tunities are  offered  for  advanced  and  research  study. 

Pharmacognosy  I. — Elementary  Drug  Study. — A  course 
for  first  year  pharmacy  students  in  the  macroscopical  and  mi- 
croscopical structure  of  plants.  The  source,  official  means, 
description  and  appearance  of  crude  drugs,  the  classification, 
identification  and  adulterations  are  described.  Plant  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  tissues  of  vegetable  drug  plants  are  in- 
cluded. Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  upon  foods, 
drugs  and  spices.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00;  fii^st  semester;  2  lec- 
tures and  2  laboratory  periods;  U  hours;  credit,  2  year  hours.) 

Pharmacognosy  II. — Crude  and  Prepared  Drugs. — A 
course  in  which  plant  tissues  are  studied  as  regards  selection, 
preservation,  evaluation  with  special  reference  to  morphologi- 
cal characteristics  to  particular  parts  of  plants  used.  The 
seed  plants  and  the  animal  crude  drugs  are  treated  which  are 
official  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  and  National  For- 
mulary and  some  unofficial  drugs  are  included.  The  appear- 
ance upon  the  market  of  crude  and  powdered  drugs  is  de- 
scribed. Lectures  and  recitations.  (Prerequisite:  Pharmo^ 
cognosy  I;  first  semester;  Jc  hours;  credit,  2  year  hours.) 

Pharmacognosy  III. — Commercial  Drugs. — The  study  of 
the  collection,  cultivation,  quality  estimation,  testing  of  plant 
drugs  and  methods  of  handling.  Course  includes  the  sorting, 
cutting,  budding,  curing,  marketing,  with  special  reference  to 
local  flora  and  the  detection  of  adulteration  and  substitution 
in  the  crude  or  refined  state.  Lectures  and  recitations.  (Pre- 
requisite: Pharmacognosy  II;  second  semester;  4  hours;  credit, 
2  year  hours.) 

Pharmacology  I. — Materia  Medica. — This  course  directs 
the  student  to  the  principle  of  therapeutics  and  treats  primar- 
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ily  of  pharmaco-dynamics.  It  includes  the  classification  of 
medicines,  defining  and  explaining  the  different  classes.  This 
instruction  is  given  with  a  regard  to  body  functions  and  in- 
cludes the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  drug  substances  in 
their  actions  upon  vital,  body  systems.  It  treats  the  prepara- 
tion, uses  and  constituents.  Lectures  and  recitations.  (Pre- 
requisite: Pharmacognosy  II;  first  semester;  U  hours;  credit, 
2  year  hours.) 

Pharmacology  II. — A  briefer  course  than  Pharmacology 
I;  for  two-year  students.  (Seecond  semester;  2  hours;  credit, 
1  year  hour.)     Not  offered  after  1923-2 Jf. 

Pharmacology  III. — Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — 
A  course  to  assist  the  student  of  Pharmacy  to  form  the  proper 
attitude  toward  pharmaco-dynamics.  The  actual  experience 
of  the  use  of  drugs  for  testing  upon  laboratory  animals  is  ob- 
tained. The  posology,  properties,  standardization,  classifica- 
tion, substitution,  dangers  and  limits  of  drug  use  are  presented. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory.  (Prerequisite:  Pharma- 
cology I.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00;  second  semester;  k  hours; 
credit,  2  year  hours.) 

Pharmacology  IV. — A  briefer  course  than  Pharmacology 
III;  for  two-year  students.  (Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  First 
semester;  2  hours;  credit,  1  year  hour.)  Not  offered  after 
1924-25. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Leigh  Assistant  Professor  Black 

Assistant  Professor  Beisler  Assistant  Professor  Heath 

Chemistry  I. — General  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions on  the  elements  and  their  compounds  and  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  theories  of  chemistry,  supplemented  by  lab- 
oratory work.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  and  two  labora- 
tory exercises  of  two  hours  each  a  week.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  intelligent  writing  of  reactions,  and  the  solving  of 
problems.  Required  of  students  taking  the  three-year  or  the 
four-year  course  in  pharmacy.  (First  and  second  semesters;  5 
hours;  credit,  5  year  hours;  Laboratory  fee  $5.00  per  semester.) 

Chemistry  III. — Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  in- 
cludes the  general  reactions  of  the  metals  and  acids,  with  their 
qualitative  separation  and  identification.     While  chiefly  lab- 
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oratory  work,  it  is  amply  supported  by  lectures.  This  course 
extends  thruout  the  year;  one  class  starts  the  first  semester, 
the  other  the  second  semester.  Required  of  students  taking 
the  three-year  or  the  four-year  course  in  pharmacy.  (Pi^ere- 
quisite:  Chemistry  I;  Lahoratory  fee  $5.00  per  semester., 
First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours;  credit,  3  year  hours.) 

Chemistry  V. — Organic  Chemistry. — Three  lectures  or 
recitations  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  are  given  each 
week,  including  a  study  of  the  preparation,  properties,  and  re- 
actions of  various  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  theories  underlying  the  subject 
and  the  proof  of  the  constitution  of  the  most  important  sub- 
stances studied.  Attention  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  constitution  on  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and 
to  the  application  of  the  electronic  theory  to  organic  com- 
pounds. This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  specialize  in  chemistry,  in  pharmacy,  in  medicine,  or  in 
biology.  It  serves  as  a  general  introductory  to  specialized  phases 
of  organic  chemistry.  Required  of  students  taking  the  three- 
year  or  four-year  course  in  Pharmacy.  (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  1;  Lahoratory  fee  $5.00  per  semester.  First  and 
second  semesters;  5  hours;  credit,  5  year  hours.) 

Chemistry  \p. — Organic  Chemistry. — Three  lectures  or 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  will 
be  given  each  week  thruout  the  first  semester.  The  course  will 
consist  of  a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  car- 
bon compounds,  and  the  therapeutic  action  and  commercial 
preparation  of  organic  compounds  used  in  medicine  will  be 
considered  in  detail.  Required  of  students  taking  the  two- 
year  course  in  Pharmacy.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  Ip;  Lab- 
oratory fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  5  hours;  credit,  2  1-2  year 
hours.)     Not  offered  after  1924-25. 

Chemistry  Vila.  —  Quantitative  Analysis.  —  Volumetric 
methods  in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry,  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion, iodimetry,  and  precipitation.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
hours  are  the  same  as  for  Chemistry  VII &.  Required  for  all 
degrees.  (Prerequisites:  Chemistry  Ip  and  3p,  or  Chemistry 
1  and  3;  Lahoratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  3  hours;  credit, 
11-2  year  hours.) 

Chemistry  VII6. — Quantitative  Analysis.  —  Gravimetric 
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analysis  of  simple  compounds,  followed  by  the  analysis  of  such 
materials  as  phosphate  rock,  simple  alloys,  limestone  and  Port- 
land cement.  One  lecture  or  recitation  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  Stoichiometric  calculations  and  the  use  of  logarithmic 
factors,  and  five  hours  laboratory  work  is  given  each  week  for 
one  semester.  Required  of  students  taking  the  three-year  or 
the  four-year  course  in  Pharmacy.  (Prerequisites:  Chemis- 
try 1  and  3;  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  semester;  3  hours; 
credit  11-2  year  hours.) 

Chemistry  XV. — Physiological  Chemistry. — The  chem- 
istry and  physiology  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  body 
tissues.  The  examination  of  body  secretions  and  excretions 
such  as  milk,  blood,  urine,  etc.  Course  includes  routine  analy- 
ses of  value  to  pharmacists  and  physicians.  Required  of  all 
students  in  Pharmacy.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  (Prerequis- 
ite: Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  sem- 
ester; 3  hours;  credit,  1  1-2  year  hours.) 

Chemistry  XVI. — Toxicology. — Deals  with  the  detection, 
isolation,  and  quantitative  determination  of  poisons  in  foods, 
artificial  mixtures,  and  animal  bodies.  The  lectures  deal  with 
the  descriptions  of  poisons  and  the  chemistry  of  the  more  im- 
portant members  of  each  class.  The  course  does  not  pretend  to 
turn  out  finished  toxicologists,  but  it  is  believed  that  some 
training  in  careful  manipulations  and  precise  methods  of 
forensic  chemistry  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  student  of 
pharmacy.  Required  of  all  students  in  Pharmacy.  (Labora- 
tory fee  $5.00.  1  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory,  or  U  hours 
laboratory  per  week;  second  semester;  2  hours;  credit,  1  year 
hour.) 

For  other  courses  in  Chemistry  see  the  catalog  of  the 
University  of  Florida. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  Rogers  Acting  Assistant  Professor  Thone 

Mr.  Hubbell 

Biology  II. — General  Botany. — The  structure  and  physiol- 
ogy of  seed  plants ;  structure  and  phylogeny  of  the  algeae,  fungi, 
mosses  and  ferns ;  ecology  and  classification  of  the  local  flora. 
(Laboratory  fee  $3.50  per  semester.    2  class  and  2  laboratory 
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periods  per  week,  throughout  the  year;  Jf  hours;  credit,  U  year 
hours.) 

Biology  IIIp. — Vertebrate  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for 
Pharmacy. — The  principles  of  vertebrate  anatomy  and  the 
functioning  of  the  physiological  systems  in  man.  (Laboratory 
fee  $3.50.  2  class  and  2  laborato^^y  periods  per  week;  second 
semester;  U  hours;  credit,  2  year  hours.)  This  course  is  open 
only  to  students  in  the  school  of  Pharmacy. 

Biology  Via. — General  Bacteriology. — The  morphology, 
physiology  and  cultivation  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organ- 
isms. (Prerequisites:  Biology  II  and  Chemistry  I.  Labora- 
tory fee  $5.00.  2  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week; 
first  semester;  U  hours;  credit,  2  year  hours.) 

For  other  courses  in  Biology  see  catalog  of  the  University 
of  Florida. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Benton  Assistant  Professor  Perry 

Assistant  Professor  Weil  Mr.  Higgins 

Mr.    Prescott 

The  work  of  this  department  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  those  who  study  physics  as  a  part  of  a  lib- 
eral education  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  will  have 
to  apply  physics  as  one  of  the  sciences  fundamental  to  engi- 
neering, to  medicine,  or  pharmacy. 

Physics  V. — General  physics  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  general  student,  and  of  those  taking  the  Pre-Medical 
or  the  Pharmacy  Course ;  divided  as  follows : 

Physics  Va. — Mechanics  and  Heat. — (Laboratory  fee 
$1.50.  First  semester;  3  recitations  and  2  two-hour  periods 
per  week;  5  hours;  credit,  2  1-2  year  hours.) 

Physics  Vb. — Sound,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — 
(Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  Second  semester;  3  recitations  and  2 
two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.) 

For  other  courses  in  Physics  see  the  catalog  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 
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ancient  languages 

Professor  Anderson 

Courses  A,  B,  and  C,  if  not  used  for  entrance  units,  may 
be  taken  for  college  credit. 

LATIN 

Latin  A. — First  Year  Latin,  based  on  a  book  for  begin- 
ners.   (3  hours.) 

Latin  B. — Second  Year  Latin,  based  on  Caesar,  with 
grammar  and  prose  composition.     (3  hours.) 

Latin  C. — Third  Year  Latin,  based  on  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
with  grammar  and  prose  composition.     (3  hours.) 

Latin  L — Ovid,  about  2,000  verses  selected  from  his  vari- 
ous works,  but  mainly  from  the  Metamorphoses ;  Versification, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Dactylic  Hexameter  and  Pen- 
tameter; Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  A  rapid 
review  of  forms  and  the  principal  rules  of  Syntax;  a  short 
weekly  exercise  in  prose  composition.     (3  hours.) 

GREEK 

Greek  A. — The  forms  and  most  important  principles  of 
the  syntax;  numerous  exercises,  partly  oral,  partly  written, 
and  some  practice  in  conversation  and  sight  reading.  One 
book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  exercises  in  Prose  Com- 
position and  study  of  the  Grammar.     (3  hours.) 

Greek  I. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  II,  III,  and  IV, 
selections  from  Lucian  and  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato ;  sight 
translation;  Prose  Composition;  Grammar.     (3  hours.) 

For  other  courses  see  the  catalog  of  the  University  of 
Florida. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE   AND    LITERATURE 

Professor  Farr  Assistant  Professor  Robertson 

Assistant  Professor  Hathaway  Mr.  McLaughlin 

Assistant  Professor  Halley 

English  I.  —  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  —  Designed  to 
train  students  in  methods  of  clear  and  forceful  expression. 
Instruction  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  formal  rhetoric,  in 
rhetorical  analysis,  and  in  theme  writing,  the  constant  corre- 
lation of  the  three  as  methods  of  approach  to  the  desired  goal 
being  kept  in  view.  In  addition  a  reading  course  is  assigned 
each  student.  (Required  of  all  Freshmen  taking  the  four- 
year  course;  3  hours.) 
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English  Ila. — Introduction  to  Literature. — This  course  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  human  thought  as  expressed  in  literary  form  from 
its  earliest  manifestations  to  the  present.  Chief  stress  will  be 
laid  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  more  important  Euro- 
pean literatures.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  furnish  the 
student  with  some  general  idea  of  world  literature  both  as 
desirable  in  itself  and  as  necessary  to  the  more  detailed  study 
of  English  and  American  literary  history  of  subsequent  years. 
Text-book,  lectures,  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics, 
and  extensive  readings  in  translation  will  be  the  methods  of 
instruction.     (First  semester;  2  hours.) 

English  116. — Types  of  Literature. — This  course  will 
cross-section  that  of  the  first  semester.  The  various  established 
types  of  literature  will  be  studied  as  to  their  historical  de- 
velopment and  their  technique.  The  method  of  instruction  will 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  first  semester.  (Second  semester;  2 
hours.) 

For  other  courses  in  English  see  the  catalog  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Leake  Mr.  Glunt 

HISTORY 

History  Io.  and  lb. — Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages. — A 
general  course  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe  from  the 
Teutonic  migrations  to  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
(3  hours.) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science  la.  —  American  Governnnent  and 
Politics. — A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  our 
national  and  state  governments.  Thruout  the  course  present- 
day  political  problems  of  national  and  local  interest  will  be 
made  subjects  of  class  discussion.     (First  semester;  3  hours.) 

For  other  courses  in  History  and  Political  Science  see  the 
catalog  of  the  University  of  Florida. 
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HYGIENE 

Professor  Sweet 

Hygiene  I. — Instruction  by  lecture,  recitation  and  written 
exercise  in  general  and  individual  Hygiene.  Course  com- 
prises educational,  informational,  defensive  and  constructive 
Hygiene,  with  especial  reference  to  infectious  diseases,  causes, 
effects  and  prevention;  sex  Hygiene  and  social  diseases;  the 
general  features  concerning  the  destructive  agents  of  health. 
Required  of  all  first  year  students.  (Second  semester;  1  hour.) 
Proportional  treatment  and  reference  to  human  physiology. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Simpson  Mr.  Hale 

Mr.  Chandler 

Mathematics  A. — Solid  Geometry.  (2  hours.) 

Mathematics  B. — Plane  Trigonometry  and  Logarithms. 
(2  hours.) 

Mathematics  I. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry  and  College 
Algebra.     (3  hours.) 

Mathematics  le. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry  and  College 
Algebra.     (3  hours.) 

Mathematics  in. —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
(3  hours.) 

For  other  courses  in  mathematics  see  the  catalog  of  the 
University  of  Florida. 

MODERN  languages 

Professor  Crow 
Assistant  Professor  Hathaway  Assistant  Professor  Luker 

Extensive  courses  of  reading,  in  and  out  of  class,  frequent 
exercises,  oral  and  written,  and  studies  in  literature  and 
language  form  the  chief  feature  of  instruction. 

FRENCH 

French  A. —  Elementary  Course. —  Pronunciation,  forms, 
elementary  syntax,  dictation,  written  exercises,  memorizing 
of  vocabularies  and  short  poems,  translation.     (3  hours.) 

French  I. —  Intermediate  Course. — Work  of  elementary 
course  continued,  advanced  grammar,  including  syntax,  prose 
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composition,  translation  of  intermediate  and  advanced  texts, 
sight  reading,  parallel.    (3  hours.) 

SPANISH 

Spanish  A. — Elementary  Course. — Pronunciation,  forms, 
elementary  syntax,  dictation,  written  exercises,  memorizing 
of  vocabularies  and  short  poems,  translation.     (3  hours.) 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Bristol  Professor  Boyd 

Mr.  Langworthy 

Economics  Via. — Introduction  to  Economics. — A  brief 
study  of  the  principles  of  economics  and  their  application  to 
practical  problems.  (Primarily  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  and  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.    First  semester;  3  hours;  credit,  11-2  year  hours.) 

Economics  VIb. — Principles  of  Business. — (Prerequisite: 
Economics  I  or  Via.  Primarily  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  and  the  School  of 
Pharynacy.  Second  semester;  3  hours;  credit,  1 1-2  year  hours.) 

Business  Administration  B. — Office  Technique  and  Man- 
agement.— Business  correspondence;  filing  systems;  office 
routine  and  practice.  (Prerequisite:  proficiency  in  touch  sys- 
tem of  typewriting.  Registration  fee,  $3.00.  Instruction  in 
touch  system  for  those  who  do  not  have  prerequisite,  $1.50  ad- 
ditional. First  and  second  semesters;  1  hour;  credit,  1  year 
hour.  New  sections  covering  entire  course,  second  semester, 
2  hours;  credit,  1  year  hour.) 

Business  Administration  I. — Administration  and  Ac- 
counting Principles. — Internal  organization  and  management 
of  business  concerns ;  accounting  as  an  aid  to  administration ; 
accounting  records  and  reports.  (Prerequisite  or  corequisite. 
Economics  I  or  Via.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  First  and  second 
semesters;  two  class  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a 
week;  credit,  3  year  hours.) 

Sociology  B. — Introduction  to  Sociology. — A  brief  study 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  factors  and  problems  of  social  wel- 
fare and  social  progress.     (Open  to  qualified  upper  ckissmen 
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without  prerequisite,  but  with  some  extra  reading.    Second 
semester;  3  hours;  credit,  11-2  year  hours.) 

For  other  courses  in  Economics,  Business  Administration 
and  Sociology  see  catalog  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Manchester. 

Physical  Education  I. — Required  class  work  in  physical 
exercises  in  the  Gymnasium.  Consists  of  exercises  for  gen- 
eral development  and  instruction  in  use  of  gymnasium  ap- 
paratus, also  minor  sports.  (Required  of  all  students;  3 
hours;  two  semesters) . 

Physical  Education  II.  —  Elementary  Gymnastics.  — 
Theory  and  practice  in  elementary  exercises  on  mats,  horse, 
horizontal  bar,  parallel  bar,  and  rings.  Accuracy  of  form  and 
executions  emphasized.  (Required  of  all  students;  2  hours; 
two  semesters.) 
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DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
AND  TACTICS 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
Senior  Infantry  Unit. 

J.  A.  Van  Fleet,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Commandant 
of  Cadets  and  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

L.  W.  Amis,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army; 
F.  H.  Bain,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army ; 
F.  M.  Brennon,  Captain,  Infantry.  U.  S.  Army; 
E.  M.  Yon,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army; 

Assistant  Professors  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
Two  sergeant  instructors. 

The  basic  course  is  compulsory,  and  is  usually  pursued 
during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  but  must  be 
taken  prior  to  graduation  and  in  two  consecutive  years. 
The  basic  course  students  are  issued  by  the  War  Department 
a  complete  uniform,  except  shoes,  and  necessary  equip- 
ment, free  of  charge.  A  six-weeks  Summer  Camp  is  op- 
tional with  the  course.  These  camps  afford  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  improve  his  military  knowledge  and 
to  engage  in  healthful  recreation.  He  is  surrounded  by  every 
moral  safeguard  and  provided  with  every  recreation  and 
healthful  amusement  that  a  young  man  could  wish.  Chaplains 
look  after  his  moral  welfare,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  im- 
prove him  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  The  War  De- 
partment pays  all  expenses,  including  mileage,  rations,  medi- 
cal attendance,  clothing,  and  laundry  service. 

Students  who  complete  the  basic  course  and  are  selected 
by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  the 
President  of  the  University,  may  elect  the  advanced  course. 
Students  electing  this  course  are  expected  to  carry  it  to  com- 
pletion as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation.  Upon  its  completion 
those  students  recommended  by  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  and  the  President  of  the  University,  will 
upon  their  own  application  be  offered  a  commission  in  the 
Infantry  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army.  Students  in  the 
advanced  course  are  given  the  same  allowances  as  the  basic 
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course  students  and  in  addition  40  cents  a  day.  An  advanced 
course  Summer  Camp  is  compulsory  usually  between  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  years.  All  the  expenses  are  paid  as  outlined  for 
the  basic  course  camp  and  in  addition  one  dollar  a  day  is 
granted. 

The  War  Department  maintains  at  the  University  a  full 
assortment  of  Army  uniforms  and  infantry  equipment,  valued 
at  over  $65,000.00.  Included  in  this  equipment  is  a  48-piece 
set  of  band  instruments.  The  Department  is  well  supplied 
with  office  and  class  rooms,  a  military  exhibit  room,  supply 
rooms,  an  indoor  and  outdoor  gallery  range,  a  full  size  modern 
rifle  range  of  eight  double  sliding  targets,  excellent  drill, 
parade,  and  maneuver  grounds,  and  an  open  climate  the  year 
round,  which  facilitates  the  practical  instruction. 

The  Corps  of  Cadets  at  present  is  organized  as  a  battalion 
of  infantry  of  four  companies,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  a  Military 
Band.  Assignments  to  the  band  are  made  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Professor  of  Music,  and  the  work  substituted 
for  part  of  the  practical  course.  The  Battalion  Staff  and 
Company  and  Band  Officers  are  appointed  from  the  students 
in  the  advanced  course  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Students  are  required  to  purchase  a  uniform  shoe  of  army 
design,  and  to  pay  one  dollar  registration  fee  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  uniforms  and  equipment,  which  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  A  supply  of  these  shoes  is  kept 
by  the  University  and  sold  at  the  wholesale  price. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

INFANTRY 
Basic  Course 

Military  Science  I. — Freshman  year,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Lectures,  recitations,  drills,  calisthenics,  and  cere- 
monies.   (6  hours  a  week.  2  year  credits.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows : 

(a)  Practical. — Infantry  drill,  school  of  the  soldier,  squad, 
platoon,  company  and  ceremonies;  gallery  and  rifle  firing; 
scouting  and  patrolling;  setting  up  exercises  and  mass  play; 
organization;  infantry  equipment. 
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(b)  Theoretical. — Infantry  drill  regulation,  the  school  of 
the  company  and  ceremonies;  theory  of  rifle  marksmanship; 
minor  tactics;  security;  military  courtesy. 

Military  Science  II. — Sophomore  year,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Lectures,  recitations,  drills,  calisthenics,  and  cere- 
monies. (6  hours  a  week;  2  year  credits.  Prerequisite :  Mili- 
tary Science  I.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows : 

(a)  Practical.  —  Command  and  leadership ;  ceremonies ; 
setting  up  exercises  and  mass  play;  gallery,  rifle  and  auto- 
matic rifle  firing;  bayonet  drill;  rifle  and  hand  grenades; 
musketry. 

(b)  Theoretical.^First  aid;  military  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion; map  reading,  topography  and  military  sketching;  mus- 
ketry, theory  of  fire,  target  designations  and  recognition,  con- 
trol of  fire. 

For  advanced  courses  in  Military  Science  see  the  cata- 
log of  the  University  of  Florida. 


For  further  information  address  Townes  R.  Leigh,  Direc- 
tor, School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Florida. 
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roll  of  students 

1923-24 

Alden,  Charles  Edmund St.   Augustine,   Florida 

Anderson,  Milan  Ross Lake  Wales,  Florida 

Anderson,  William  B.  Jr Floral  City,  Florida 

Bennett,  Morris  Charles  Tampa,  Florida 

Black,  Arthur  Keith Lakeland,  Florida 

Boyd,  Charles  W Jacksonville,  Florida 

Bruner,  Edward Ashford,  Alabama 

Chance,  Staten  H Wauchula,  Florida 

Combs,  Jesse  J Miami,  Florida 

Cook,  Sammie  G Ft.  White,  Florida 

Dansby,  Bradley  Lavier Reddick,  Florida 

Dehon,  Arthur  L St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Duren,  Robert  H Brooksville,  Florida 

Edwards,  Jr.,  Thomas  J Chattahoochee,   Florida 

Ellis,  Ben  F Panama  City,  Florida 

Ellsworth,  Lloyd   H Gainesville,  Florida 

Gardner,  John  A Key  West,  Florida 

Holmes,  W.  J Abbeville,  Louisiana 

Johns,   Carl   Starke,  Florida 

Jones,  Robert  A Micanopy,  Florida 

Keezel,  Joseph  Otto Winter  Park,  Florida 

Leikvold,  Honroe  N Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Maddox,  Marshall  M , Alachua,   Florida 

Massey,  Jack  C Wauchula,  Florida 

McLaulin,  Leon  V Sanford,  Florida 

Mobley,  Ralph  H Dade  City,  Florida 

Moore,  Dewey  Rex  Darlington,  Florida 

Niblack,  Charles  T Dunnellon,  Florida 

Paniello,  J.  0 Tampa,  Florida 

Pearce,  J.  D.  Jr St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Perry,  Roy  A CocoanutGrove,  Florida 

Potter,  Anderson  H Leesburg,  Florida 

Quimby,  Maynard  W Corinna,  Maine 

Rambo,  Edwin  C Orlando,  Florida 

Roberts,  Sidney  D Trenton,  Florida 

Scotten,  Rawley  W Gainesville,  Florida 

Smith,  Horace  E Jacksonville,  Florida 

Stokes,  Everett  0 Lake  Wales,  Florida 

Tooke,  William  L Floral  City,  Florida 

Vaughan,  Richard  Ferguson  Dover,  Florida 

Wainwright,  Edward  J Starke,  Florida 

Williams,   Hoy  M Alachua,   Florida 

Work,  Burton  N DeFuniak  Springs,  Fla. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 

Consists  of  Five  Separate  and  Distinct  Colleges  and  Five  Other 
Branches  of  Varied  Activities  located  on  a  domain  of  613  acres. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  oifers  a  Tw^o-year  Pre-Med- 
ical  course,  and  excellent  advantages  for  a  liberal  education  in 
four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S. 
James  N.  Anderson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Dean. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  provides  splendid  advantages  for 
instruction  and  training  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  short 
courses  from  four  months  to  two  years  and  in  a  four-year  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S. A.  Wilmon  Newell,  D.Sc,  (Iowa 
State),  Dean. 

The  College  of  Engineering  affords  the  best  technological 
training  in  four-year  courses  in  chemical,  civil,  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering,  leading  to  corresponding  Bachelors' 
degres  in  engineering.  John  R.  Benton,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Gottin- 
gen).  Dean. 

The  Collge  of  Law — Member  of  the  American  Law  School 
Association — offers  a  standard  three-year  course  and  confers 
LL.B.  and  J.D.  degrees.  Harry  R.  Trusler,  A.M.,  LL.B.  (Mich- 
iganj.  Dean. 

The  Teachers'  Colleire  provides  normal  training  for  those  de- 
siring to  enter  any  department  of  public  school  service,  and 
offers  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S. 
in  Education  and  B.S.  in  Agricultural  Education.  James  W. 
Norman,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Dean. 

The  Graduate  School  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
M.A.,  M.S.,  M.S.A.,  M.A.  in  Ed.,  and  M.S.  in  Ed. 

The  Summer  School  is  co-educational,  and  maintained  largely 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  the  State,  but  college  courses  are 
also  offered. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  a  branch  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  offers  a  two-year  course,  a  three-year  course,  and  a 
four-year  course,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Ph.G.,  Ph.C,  and 
B.S.  in  Pharm.,  respectively.  Townes  R.  Leigh,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago),  Director. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  conducts  agricultural 
research  work  of  far-reaching  results  and  saves  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  for  the  State. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Division  maintains  branches  of 
Farm  and  Home  Demonstration  work  which  is  carried  on  by 
Agents  and  through  correspondence  courses. 

The  General  Extension  Division  carries  the  benefits  of  the 
University  to  those  who  are  unable  to  study  in  residence, 
through  correspondence-study  and  public  welfare  work,  repre- 
senting the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Education,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Law. 

Sixteen  units,  or  four  full  years  of  successful  high  school 
work  are  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

For  catalog  or  further  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
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